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Agricultural production and installations in Byzantine 
Cappadocia: a case study focusing on Mavrucandere! 


Nilüfer Peker 


Hacı Bektaş Veli University 
pekerniluferQ gmail.com 


While there bas been extensive research conducted on Byzantine religious architecture in 
Cappadocia, little work has been done on agricultural installations there. The valley of 
Mavrucandere in Cappadocia contains a settlement which has a remarkable agrarian 
installation complex. Resembling a factory, this area highlights the architectural and 
the organizational structure of the wine-presses in Cappadocia. In the light of the new 
findings, this article aims to examine the organization of the wine-making process, the 
location of the installations in the settlement, and the importance of the installations 
for the region’s trade activities during the Byzantine period. 


Keywords: Byzantine Cappadocia; Byzantine wine production; wine-presses; Byzantine 
agriculture; agrarian economy 


Mavrucandere, one of the remarkable medieval settlements, is situated within a quite 
deep and wide valley located at the southern part of Cappadocia (fig. 1). The valley, 
known today as Güzeldere and called Potamia by its local Greek population in the 
nineteenth century, is positioned between the important medieval transportation hubs 
of Koloneia (Aksaray) and Caesarea (Kayseri). An extensive Byzantine rock-cut 
settlement lies upon its slopes. The starting point of this research is the survey entitled 
‘The Byzantine Settlements in and around Güzelöz Başköy in Cappadocia’ that I have 


1  Iconducted this research at the Institute of Archaeology, University of Oxford. My project is funded by 
Tübitak (Scientific and Technological Research Council of Turkey) in the framework of a postdoctoral 
research fellowship. I am grateful to Ine Jakobs and Marlia Mango for inviting me to deliver a paper 
entitled ‘An Agrarian Settlement in Byzantine Cappadocia: Winepresses and Wine Production in 
Mavrucandere’ at the The Late Antique and Byzantine Archaeology and Art Seminar and for giving me the 
opportunity to share and discuss the results of my research. I thank the two anonymous readers for 
making valuable suggestions on an earlier version of this article. 


© Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies, University of Birmingham 2020 
DOT: 10.1017/byz.2019.23 
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Fig. 1. The map of Mavrucandere in Cappadocia. 


conducted under the authorization of the Turkish Ministry of Culture and Tourism.? 
Following six fieldwork seasons, several notable issues have been raised regarding the 
settlement’s organization, masonry and  rock-cut architecture, agrarian life, 
characteristics of underground dwellings, wall-paintings, and other artistic production 
in the valley, and many important new discoveries came to light.? 

Apart from a few recent studies, agricultural installations in Cappadocia have not 
been investigated in terms of their architecture, location and production processes, nor 
indeed has their relationship with consumption and trade been examined.^ Hence, the 
wine-making facilities we have investigated in and around Mavrucandere offer some 
original data on medieval wine production in Cappadocia. The purpose of this paper 


2 Torganized and conducted the survey in collaboration with my colleague B. Tolga Uyar, whom I thank 
for sharing his scientific perspective. I would also like to thank Aykut Fenerci and my colleagues Maria Xenaki 
and Fatma Gül Oztürk. 

3 N. Peker, T. Uyar, ‘Güzelöz-Başköy ve Çevresi Bizans Dönemi Yerleşimleri 2009’, 28. Araştırma 
Sonuçları Toplantısı, I (2011) 283-302; N. Peker, T. Uyar, ‘Güzelöz-Basköy Bizans Yerleşimleri 2010’, 29. 
Araştırma Sonuçları Toplantısı, II (2012) 251-266; N. Peker, T. Uyar, ‘Güzelöz-Basköy Bizans 
Yerleşimleri 2011’, 30. Araştırma Sonuçları Toplantısı, (2013) 147-156; N. Peker, T. Uyar, 
*Güzelóz-Baskóy Bizans Yerleşimleri 2012’, 31. Araştırma Sonuçları Toplantısı, II (2014) 110-119. 

4 Karakaya briefly talks about the Byzantine wineries in Erdemli valley. N. Karakaya, ‘Erdemli’de Ekmek 
ve Şarap’ Anadolu ve Çevresinde Ortaçağ, Il, (2008) 33-52. Decker and Cooper mention the agricultural life 
of Byzantine Cappadocia in general. J. E. Cooper, M. Decker, Life and Society in Byzantine Cappadocia 
(London 2012); E. Balta focuses on the wine production activities of the Rums in the nineteenth 
century. E. Balta, ‘The underground rock-cut wine-presses of Cappadocia’, Journal of Turkish Studies 32/1 
(2008) [In memoriam Sinasi Tekin, III] 61-88. 
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is to introduce the architecture of Mavrucandere's agricultural installations, the 
wine-making process, and the location of the installations in the settlement, in order to 
understand the relationship between the wine production and the landlords of the 
region, to consider the importance of the installations for the region's trade activities 
during the Byzantine period, to reveal the estimated production capacity of these 
wine-presses within commercial purposes, and finally to suggest a date for the 
agricultural production area. I shall begin by setting the agricultural production area's 
framework in the settlement both within the context of Byzantine Cappadocia's rural 
character and the concerns of the region's wine production. 


Historical context of the settlement in the light of the archaeological findings 


The large rock-cut settlement contains ample evidence of quite significant architectural 
and artistic investment during the late ninth and tenth centuries, and then again during 
the thirteenth century. Given the archaeological evidence, we may assume that the 
settlement existed before the medieval period. Among the ceramic findings, which 
were not recorded in detail, are potsherds dating from the Early Bronze Age to the 
Late Ottoman period. There are also a great number of rock-cut burial spaces with 
kline, dating from the late Roman period. 

Because of the nature of the region, most of the buildings are rock-cut rather than 
built. We have documented around thirty-five rock-cut churches, the majority of which 
have been identified for the first time. Furthermore, some of the churches in the valley 
are masonry buildings constructed of finely cut stone. In addition, the settlement 
contains a small number of rock-cut domestic units such as halls, rooms and stables, 
which were possibly reused after the Byzantine period. 

As one might expect, there is quite limited material evidence remaining in the valley 
from the early Byzantine period. The majority of the settlement's context has been 
eradicated by landslides and erosion. For that reason, with regard to the date of the 
settlement and its various structures, we can only provide a simple conjectural 
chronology based on the archaeological and art historical evidence. The earliest clear 
evidence is a masonry-built single nave basilica, erected in Başköy near the river. The 
church has architectural features which date from the fourth to sixth centuries and is 
comparable to some early Byzantine churches in Cappadocia.? 


5 Iam particularly grateful to Billur Tekkók for her valuable comments regarding the ceramic material. 
6  Tilkóy, St. Andreas church, Rott, Kleinasiatische, 287-89, abb. 106-107; H. Gregoire, ‘Rapport sur un 
voyage d’exploration dans le Pont et en Cappadoce’, Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 33 (1909) 92—5, 
fig. 15; M. Restle, Studien zur frübbyzantinischen Architektur in Kappadokien (Vienna 1979) 30-3, fig. 12; 
Gereme Dag kilise, Restle, Studien, 29-30, fig. 11; N. Coragan Karakaya, ‘Yeni Bulgular Isiginda 
Gereme'deki Panagia Kilisesi ve Çevresi’, Anadolu ve Çevresinde Ortaçağ, 5 (2011) 6-7, fig. 12; Anatepe 
kilise, Restle, Studien, fig. 3; P. Cuneo, ‘The architecture’, in L. Giovannini (ed.), Arts of Cappadocia 
(London 1971) 86-7, fig. 33; Mokissos (Virangehir) Kara kilise, Restle, Studien, 46-8, fig. 24-4; Cuneo, 
The Architecture, 86, fig. 34. 
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Cappadocia suffered from Persian invasions in the sixth and seventh centuries, and 
also from Arab invasions at the beginning of the eighth and ninth centuries. We 
discovered the remains of a small military post, a kastron, in our 2013 campaign. This 
evidence suggests that the small Mavrucandere fortress, which is located at the top of 
the valley, could have been built in this period or a short time before. 

Clearly, stability was not regained in Cappadocia until the second half of the ninth 
century. In Mavrucandere, some of the wall-paintings may belong to the second half of 
the ninth century or immediately after, judging from their style and the epigraphic 
features of the epitaphs./ Among these, Başköy Church 3 has a particularly unique 
iconographical character, not only in Cappadocian art but also in Byzantine 
monumental painting. There is indeed a genesis cycle in the north nave's vault which 
we discovered during our 2009 campaign.* 

Thereafter, we can observe an impressive period of artistic investment in the 
thirteenth century. One of the most remarkable masonry churches is dedicated to 
St. George and has mural paintings from the end of this century. There are other 
groups of wall paintings still in evidence which indicate a strong emphasis on artistic 
production in the valley throughout that period.? 


Architecture of the agricultural installations 


The agricultural area known as Ağaçlık lies on the western slope of the southern 
extension of the valley (fig. 2). On the same side of the valley, there is a similar 
agricultural area which the villagers call Córtarim (fig. 2). We discovered nine 
wine-presses, two drainage channels, a well and a watermill in Agaglik and we have 
also recorded five wine-presses and some unidentifiable irregular rooms in Córtarim. 
Based on our examinations, we can say that there were many more installations than 
those which have survived until now. 

In Agaclik, these installations are located in close proximity to each other. Similarly, 
in Górtarim, wine-presses are closely situated along the same pathway. There are both 
simple, single-roomed installations and more complex layouts, indicating the presence 
of large-scale production. 

These wine-presses can be divided into two groups, each of which can be classified by 
the number of vats and also by the existence of other components such as pipes, 
fermentation vats and storages. The first group of wine-presses (Group one) have a 
single treading floor and one collecting vat, with examples in Agachk including 
numbers 3, 4, 5, 6 and 9; and in Qórtarim numbers 1, 3 and 4 (fig. 3, 4). They are all 


7 St. Charalambos, St. Michael, Theotokos Hermitage and St. Theodore churches. 

8 We have presented at the Byzantine Studies Conference in 2013. B. T. Uyar, N. Peker, ‘Picturing creation 
and fall in medieval Byzantium: An unpublished cycle of genesis from the late 9'- early 10? century 
Cappadocia’, Byzantine Studies Conference, 2013, Yale University, New Haven, CT. 

9  Eskikilise cami, Panagia church, St. Nicolas church, Emin kilise, Ağaçlık kilise. 
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Fig. 2. The agricultural area of Agaclik and Cortarim in Mavrucandere. 
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Fig. 3. Wine-press 4, Agaclik. 


relatively simple in their conception and structure, and smaller in size than those in the 
second group (Group two). Although the majority have a rectangular treading floor, 
the shape of the collecting vats differs: some of them are carved as a rectangular space, 
while the others are almost circular in shape. 
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CÓRTARIM NUMBER 3 
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Fig. 5. Wine-press 2, Agaclik 
Examples of the second group are more sophisticated and can be seen in Ağaçlık 

numbers 1, 2, 8; in Córtarim numbers 2 and 5 (fig. 5, 6). All of these presses have 

larger proportions than those categorized in group one. These installations consist of 
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CÓRTARIM NUMBER 5 


Fig. 6. Wine-press 5 Cortarim. 


one or two treading floors and collecting vats, storage units and fermentation vats.'? In 
this category, the treading floors are rectangular while, in contrast, the majority of the 
collecting vats are round in shape. 

Although Mavrucandere's wine-presses can be divided into two distinct groups, 
both share a range of similar architectural features; 

Sizes: In all wine-presses, the collecting vat is slightly lower and smaller than the 
treading floor because of the necessities of the production process. Each treading floor 
is sloping to a certain extent so that the must can flow easily out from the treading 
floor. The Geoponika, compiled during the tenth century in Constantinople for the 
Byzantine emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, includes some relevant 


10 Ashburner states that the difference between pithos, lenos and bouttio is as follows: the lenos is the vat in 
which the grapes are pressed; pithos or bouttio is the jar or cask in which the wine is kept. W. Ashburner, ‘The 
Farmer’s law’, The Journal of Hellenic Studies 32 (1912) 93, n. 36. "If a man at night steals wine from a jar or 
from a vat or out of a butt, let him suffer the same penalty as is written in the chapter above’ (op. cit., 93). 
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information on agricultural practices and agronomy. This Byzantine agricultural treatise 
strongly emphasizes the importance of the size of collecting vats: 

‘Vats should not be large. In (smaller) ones that are not too narrow the wine does not 
bubble up too vigorously; the excess rises by itself and expels not only the odour but also 
the anthos (yeast). Small containers help greatly with storage and with wine quality. If we 
still have some big old vats, we should put the weaker and poorer (must) into them; the 
better should go into smaller vats".! 

Kingsley, in his study of fourth and seventh century wine-presses from Israel, noted 
that the average installation consisted of a collecting vat measuring between 1.3-1.7 
meters wide, and 1.1 meters in depth." These earlier examples are significantly larger 
than those found in the Mavrucandere wine-presses. In Mavrucandere, there is clear 
evidence of a common standardization in the size of the collecting vats. The diameter 
of all circular well-shaped vats is between 50 and 75 centimeters. The rectangular vats 
are also approximately the same size. Equally, in the adjacent settlement of 
Soganlidere, the collecting vats have almost the same dimensions as their counterparts 
in nearby Ağaçlık and Çörtarım. Similarly, in Erdemli, another neighboring 
settlement, the collecting vats also have approximately the same size. In Cappadocia, 
there are another two settlements which contain quite intensive agricultural areas; one 
of them is near Aksalur (Nevsehir) and the other is called Bayatónü in Altunhisar of 
Nigde. Based on our observations, circular- shaped collecting vats have equivalent 
dimensions in both settlements. This evidence tells us that round well-shaped collecting 
vats are the most common type in Cappadocia. 

Covering: The interiors of all the treading floors and collecting vats are plastered, as 
it provides a more flawless surface to assist production (fig. 7). Without this, the volcanic 
dust could contaminate the process and affect the quality of the wine. In addition, the 
majority of collecting vats also have a plastered cover house. It shows that a cover was 
used during wine-making and afterwards for storage. It indicates that the wooden 
cover might have been used in the Late Antiquity examples of Cilicia." Geoponika 
recommends a broad piece of wood to cover it.'* We might suggest that the first 
fermentation takes place in the collecting vat. To make wine, Geoponika recommends 
nine days for the first fermentation, which should be a short and very turbulent 
fermentation.” 


11 A. Dalby (ed.), Geoponika: Farm Work: A Modern Translation of the Roman and Byzantine Farming 
Handbook (Blackawton 2011), VI, 3, 151. 

12 S. Kingsley, ‘The economic impact of the Palestinian wine trade in late antiquity’, in S. Kingsley and 
M. Decker (eds), Economy and Exchange in the East Mediterranean During Late Antiquity (Oxford 2001) 
49. 

13 A.Diler, ‘The most common wine-press type found in the vicinity of Cilicia and Lycia’, Lykia 2 (1995) 
83-98. 

14 Dalby, Geoponika, VI, 1, 149. 

15 Ibid. 
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Fig. 7. Collecting vat, Wine-press 1, Agaclik. 


Pressing mechanism: The majority of wine-presses have some niches along the walls 
of the treading floor, possibly for oil lamps, as the interiors of these installations are quite 
dark for wine-making. However, many of the niches are quite low for illumination 
purposes and may have been part of a pressing mechanism, as suggested by the 
presence of a beam weight which we found during our 2011 campaign (fig. 8). 
Nonetheless, Karakaya has claimed that a beam press system was not used in wine 


Fig. 8. Beam weight, Ağaçlık. 
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production because of the lack of press beds evident in Erdemli.'° Our findings and 
observations therefore suggest an alternative opinion regarding the use of the pressing 
mechanisms in Byzantine Cappadocia. In Antiquity, grapes were first trodden and then 
grape skins and stalks were separated from the pulp. Secondly, the grapes were then 
pressed. Frankel already claims that grapes were certainly always first trodden and 
then pressed in ancient times.'’ It would appear that the same production process was 
continued throughout the Byzantine period. Although there is no secure archaeological 
evidence of a screw press system in Cappadocia, it may be argued that, in 
Mavrucandere, a beam press technique was used during the medieval period. On the 
other hand, Amorium's wine-presses, dated from the seventh to the ninth century, 
have some archaeological evidence of both beam and screw presses systems. '? 

Pipe and Channel: In most of the installations, there is a connection between the 
treading floor and the collecting vat via a pipe or a channel. However, some of them are 
still partly covered by soil, so that some details cannot yet be ascertained. It seems that 
there are two different connection types in wine-presses. One of them is a pipe, which is 
preserved today in-situ to the connection point; we have found other similar pipes which 
had been removed from their original position on the treading floor (fig. 9). The second 
connection type is composed of channels which are cut into the treading floor and the 
collecting vat; available evidence suggests that this is a more common mechanism than 
the pipe system across the region's installations (fig. 10). As far as we could determine, 
the rest of the installations in Cappadocia are not designed with pipe connectors. 

Ventilation: All treading floors are covered by a ceiling with an aperture for 
ventilation during the wine-making process (fig. 11). Today, the majority of these have 
already been closed by landslides and erosion. Clearly, in the Roman and the late 
Antique periods, all wine-presses were open in the Eastern Mediterranean, so there 
was no need for such a design. 

Decoration: In Mavrucandere, treading floors and collecting vats generally open 
onto a central area with an arch. On the arches, or between the two arches, there is 
often a simple red painting directly over the thin plaster surface. Two of them in 
Agaclik (numbers 4 and 5) preserve a variety of simple geometrical decorations on the 
arch surface, which includes a red zigzag. In number 4, the arch is flanked by two 
medallions, each with a cross and a short text at the inner surface of the arch. The 


16 Karakaya, Erdemli'de Ekmek ve Şarap, 37. 

17 R. Frankel, ‘Presses for oil and wine in the southern Levant in the Byzantine period’, Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 51 (1997) 73-4. 

18 C. S. Lightfoot (ed.), ‘Stone screw press weights’, in C. S. Lightfoot (ed.), Amorium Reports II: Research 
Papers and Technical Studies, BAR International Series 1070 (Oxford 2002) 73-9; O. Koçyiğit, ‘Amorium’da 
Bulunan Yeni Veriler Işığında Bizans Diinyasi’nda Şarap Üretimi’, in K. Pektaş et al. (eds), XIII. Ortaçağ ve 
Türk Dönemi Kazıları ve Sanat Tarihi Sempozyumu Bildirileri/ Proceedings of the XIII" Symposium of 
Medieval and Turkish Period Excavations and Art Historical Researches (Istanbul 2010) 393-401; 
E. A. Ivison, ‘Excavations at the lower city enclosure’, in C. S. Lightfoot, E. A. Ivison (eds), Amorium 
Reports III: The Lower City Enclosure Finds Reports and Technical Studies (Istanbul 2012) 47-50. 
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Fig. 9. Pipe, Wine-press 4, Agaclik. 


text, in quite poor condition, is unfortunately unreadable. In Agaclik, the treading floor 
and collecting vat of the wine-press number 9 are also both decorated with some engaged 
lines ( ). One hypothesis is that this depiction might refer to vine branches. 


Fig. 10. Channel, Wine-press 6, Agaclik. 
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Fig. 11. Winepress 2, longitudinal section looking north, Ağaçlık. 


Fig. 12. Engaged lines, Wine-press 9, Agaclik. 


Alternatively, a few bunches of grapes are flanked by two doves which are directly over 
the rock surface depicted in the wall of number 5 in Qórtarim. Moreover, Ağaçlık 
numbers 2 and 8 both contain carved crosses (fig. 13, 14). Similar decorations can 
also be observed in Erdemli and Aksalur. Furthermore, in Aksalur, there is a 
remarkable short text with a bunch of grapes in a collecting vat which is part of an 
ongoing research project by Uyar.'? 

Storage: In Group two, the installations all have storages which differ in size and 
shape. These storages have either rectangular or circular shapes (fig. 13). Some of 
these also have shallow pits which might have been used for wine amphorae - the 


19 B. Tolga Uyar, Kapadokya'da Bilinmeyen Bir Ortaca’ Tarımsal Üretim Merkezi: Nevşehir Ili Ürgüp 
Ilçesi Aksalur Köyü Alocas (Ali Koçaş) Oren Yeri, Nevşehir Hacı Bektaş Üniversitesi Bilimsel Araştırmalar 
Projesi, 2016. 
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Fig. 13. Storage unit, Wine-press 2, Ağaçlık. 


Fig. 14. Pithoi and carved crosses, Wine-press 8, Agaclik. 
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dimensions of the most common pear-shaped middle Byzantine amphorae (Günsenin 
1-2) correspond to these pits.”? Erdemli wine-presses also have similar pits in their 
interior. We know that, with the fall of Palestine and North Africa in the seventh 
century, amphorae production shifted to the Aegean and Anatolia. This can be 
followed on the basis of local production for ceramics during the middle Byzantine 
period. Undoubtedly, there were local ceramic workshops in Cappadocia, as there are 
today. As previously mentioned, we cannot trace the stratigraphic context of the 
ceramic findings in Mavrucandere because of the problems posed by erosion, and we 
cannot clearly identify their typology due to the corrosion. Furthermore, the lack of 
extensive archaeological excavations restricts our understanding of ceramic findings in 
the region. Therefore, it is difficult to say anything about local amphorae production. 
Agaclik number 8 includes a storage unit quite different in shape, which is planned 
like a narrow and lower corridor. Wine jars may have been piled up in this unit 
because of the suitable temperature. In addition to the storage unit, two isolated 
fermentation rock-cut pithoi are also preserved on the northern wall (fig. 14). The 
pithoi are emphasized by two plastered niches. There is a carved cross between both 
the niches on the upper level of the wall. We have also discovered a rock-cut cover 
which is precisely fitted to the pithos. Apparently, this wine-press is well-designed not 
only for wine making but also for the fermentation process. In Belentepe (Caria) some 
wine-presses have similar pithoi-shaped storage units which are dated to the last 
quarter of the tenth and into the eleventh centuries.?' 

Among all the installations, two wine-presses in particular have some extraordinary 
details. One of these, Ağaçlık number 2, is one of the largest and most complicated 
installations in the valley (fig. 5). It contains two treading floors connecting to the 
collecting vats, and two storage units as well as some evidence of production 
equipment on the floor and ceiling of the installation. A shallow rectangular vat 
connects to another larger vat with a channel on the floor. On the ceiling there are six 
well-organized pits for the screw-press mechanism immediately on the top of this 
shallow vat. However, the shallow vat is less deep in order to collect must. It seems 
that this equipment must have been used for oil production. Brun states that one 
installation was often used for both wine and oil production in Mediterranean 
Antiquity.” Linseed oil was one of the most important products in central Anatolia, 
and was used in wall-painting decoration, culinary culture and folk medicine. More 


20 K. Dark, Byzantine Pottery (Stroud 2001) 47-9. 

21 A.A. Tırpan, Z. Gider, A. Büyüközer, ‘Wine production and trade in Belentepe in the Byzantine period’, 
Proceedings of the International Symposium, Trade and Production Through the Ages (Konya 2010) 
175-188. 

22 J. P. Brun, Le vin et l'buile dans la Méditerranée antique: viticulture, oléiculture et procédés de 
transformation (Errance 2003). I am also grateful to J. P. Brun for his valuable comments regarding these 
vats and production process. 
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importantly, it was also widely used in oil lamps.^? Apparently, medieval peasants have 
used Ağaçlık number 2 for both linseed oil and wine production. We have also found a 
portable press bed in number 1 in Ağaçlık, which is designed with a peripheral groove 
flanked by two pits. It was probably designed to produce linseed oil. A number of 
similar press beds for oil production can also be seen in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
such as a sixth century press bed in Israel, and a middle Byzantine period press bed in 
Hierapolis in Phrygia.”* 

This production area, largely used for wine and partially used for linseed oil, also has 
an array of agricultural equipment. One of them, in Ağaçlık near the installation area, is a 
rock-cut qanat which extends into the hillside. These remains may have belonged to an 
irrigation and drainage system. Today, a small part of it can be seen on the surface. It 
was quite likely connected to the watermill on the same slope. The watermill is roughly 
carved, without any interior detail that is partially damaged. It is organized with two 
separate-entranced adjoining rooms. While the eastern room contains two different 
channels, the western room is smaller and more simple; it may have been used as a 
storage room. The eastern room probably included a mill mechanism. As far as we 
know from speaking with the current inhabitants of Güzelóz, some surviving pieces of 
the machinery (such as a rolling stone) disappeared in the twentieth century. At the 
western part of the watermill, and up above on the slope, there is a masonry well 
which was most probably connected to the watermill. According to some written 
sources from the nineteenth century, there were three operational watermills in 
Potamia.?? In terms of its relevance to wine-presses, and because of its location, the 
remains belong to the Byzantine period and must be part of a wider irrigation and a 
drainage system, although it is unclear how this actually operated.? Another example 
of an irrigation system is to be found on the opposite hillside which lies almost parallel 


23 In Cappadocia, a number of linseed oil installations, or so-called bezirhane, cannot be easily dated. Kalas 
indicates that, in Belisirma, two rectangular rooms appear to have been carved at the same time as Ala kilise. 
However, it is difficult to ascertain their original function. V. Kalas, *Middle Byzantine art and architecture in 
Cappadocia. The Ala Kilise in Belisirma in the Peristrema Valley’, in J. Alchermes, H. Evans, and T. Thomas 
(eds), Anathemata Eortika: Studies in Honor of Thomas F. Mathews (Mainz 2009) 187. 

24 R.Frankel, ‘Presses for oil and wine in the southern Levant in the Byzantine period’, Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 51 (1997) 73-84, fig. 13d; G. Scardozzi, ‘Oil and wine production in Hierapolis of Phrygia and its 
territory during the Roman and Byzantine age: Documentation from archaeological excavations and 
surveys’, in Ü. Aydınoğlu, A. K. Şenol (eds), Antikçağda Anadolu'da Zeytinyağı ve Şarap Üretimi / Olive 
Oil and Wine Production in Anatolia During Antiquity (Istanbul 2010) 277-—02. 

25 K. Stamatopoulos, ‘Kapadokya-Sinasos’da Günlük Hayat’, in E. Malkoç (trans.), Kapadokya’daki 
Sinasos (Istanbul 1985) 20. 

26 Harvey indicates that in the late Roman and Byzantine periods the water-mill was used more intensively 
than before, although the invention had been known at least from the first century BC. The regional sources 
give specific examples of the existence of water-mills in Byzantium but no information about the type of 
water-mill in operation. A. Harvey, Economic Expansion in the Byzantine Empire, 900-1200 (Cambridge 
2003) 128-29. For ancient water-mill technology see, O. Wikander, (ed.), Handbook of Ancient Water 
Technology (Leiden 2000); L. A. Moritz, Grain Mills and Flour in Classical Antiquity (Oxford 1958) 122-39. 
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to today's main road. As far as we can identify from the surviving archaeological 
evidence, the channel is approximately 1.50 meters high and, at a few points, 
connected to some of the rock-cut rooms. These rooms may originally have been for 
water collection (cistern) or an agronomy-related workshop. In fact, one should be 
careful with dating any rock-carved utilitarian spaces due to the prevalence of 
successive reuse and deterioration. On the other hand, this system does seem to be 
related in some way to the wine-presses. Thus, it could be argued that the entire system 
is medieval. Cooper identified an intensive irrigation system in the region extending 
from Sinasos (Mustafapaşa) past Soganlidere to the south." Furthermore, Bicci has 
also determined some drainage systems in Meskendir and Kılıçlar of Cappadocia.*® 
One of the most important problems confronting Byzantine farmers was the preservation 
of soil fertility in the climatic conditions of Anatolia, characterized by winter rains and 
long summer droughts. Therefore, it is very likely that landowners would have built at 
least some irrigation systems to maintain in their arable lands. Although vines could 
withstand very dry conditions, they needed regular watering in the early stages until their 
root-systems had developed properly.” Kekaumenos' advice for landowners is quite 
helpful for understanding the regulation of production. He recommends self-sufficiency 
to landowners, particularly the creation of autourgia - vineyards, olives and fruit trees, 
gardens, mills and workshops -which would give an annual return with few revenue 
charges and labour." Obviously, in Mavrucandere, the irrigation system and the 
water-mill both imply a larger and more organized vine cultivation. At the same time, 
viticulture needed extra labour, but this was spread more evenly throughout the year.?! 


27 E. Cooper, Medieval Cappadocia (9th to mid-11th century) and the Byzantine Elite: The Archaeological 
Evidence, (dissertation) (Oxford 2005) 131. 

28 A. R. Bicchi, E. Burri, M. Castellani, V. Castellani, G. Pensabene, *Evidences for hydrogeological 
planning in ancient Cappadocia', in G. Bertucci, R. Bixio, M. Traverso (eds), Le Città Sotterranee della 
Cappadocia /The Underground Towns of Cappadocia: le abitazioni ipogee, l'organizzazione urbanistica, i 
sistemi di difesa, le opere di regolazione idrica scavati nel sottosuolo dell'Altipiano Centrale Anatolico, 
documentati da quattro anni di indagini (Genoa 1995) 78-86. 

29 Some sources mentioned that many of the vineyards and gardens were located near streams and they were 
built near irrigation installations. Harvey, Economic Expansion, 142, 44. 

30 ‘...Make self-sufficient investments for yourself, such as mills and workshops and gardens, and any other 
things that will give you their fruits every year, through rents and produce. Plant trees of every sort, and 
reed-beds, from which you will have an income that doesn't involve effort every year; these will provide 
you with rest. Have livestock such as ploughing oxen, and pigs, and sheep, and other animals which are 
born and grow and increase every year; these will supply you with plenty for your table. You will rejoice in 
everything, in abundant supplies of corn, wine, and all other planted produce, and animals, both for food 
and for work. Kekaumenos, Advice and Anecdotes, C. Roueche (ed.) (London 2013). 

31 Leothe Deacon mentioned a vinedresser near Kayseri (Caesarea) while he was narrating Bardas Phokas' 
rebellion in Kayseri in 970. ‘... The rebellion was also supported by the above-mentioned Parsakoutenoi, who 
mustered troops with great zeal, and by Symeon, a cultivator of vineyards, who took his sobriquet from his 
work and was called Ambelas [Vinedresser], a man of obscure and low-born origins, but who, on account 
of his courage and physical strength, was second to none among men celebrated for their force and might 
(Leo the Deacon, History, A. M. Talbot, D. F. Sullivan (eds), (Washington D.C. 2005) 162-3). 
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Considering this large-scale and cost-intensive production process, it is likely that this 
agricultural area belonged to a wealthy owner. 


Production capacity and the location of the installation 


This agricultural area, which contains a number of installations, is worth examining in 
several respects but it may be best to read the archaeological evidence in the valley as a 
whole. Firstly, the archaeological evidence precisely shows that this area was 
deliberately planned for utilitarian and agricultural purposes. Apparently, this 
production area had significantly more installations than those surviving today and it 
appears to have been an extensive and highly organized production area for the 
medieval wine industry. Today, there are fourteen wine-presses, and these installations 
also have at least seventeen collecting vats, each of which has a capacity of 
approximately 1000 litres. Therefore, roughly calculated, the overall annual 
production capacity may have reached 17000 litres, based on an assumption that each 
vat was only filled once per year. It is more likely, however, that the collecting vats 
were filled with wine more than once, so the region was producing wine on a large 
scale, which must have been driven by a similar level of consumption. 

Based on archaeological and contextual evidence, the Mavrucandere settlement was 
likely to have been a large medieval agrarian village. The wine-presses are all situated at 
the south-west slope of the valley; there is no evidence of any religious or civil 
architectural investment on this hillside, which indicates that the production area was 
planned as distinct and separate from the settlement. Consequently, we may assume 
that the agricultural area has been organized with regard to the necessities of agrarian 
life, and in response to the geographical conditions. Furthermore, in the entire 
settlement, the visible layout implies a clear separation between domestic, monastic 
and agrarian areas. 

The wine production area receives relatively low levels of sunlight because of the 
location in the valley. It has been situated to achieve the maximum protection from the 
powerful Anatolian sun. The entrance to each of the installations is intentionally 
designed with a long entrance hall, which would probably have helped to preserve a 
stable temperature inside. Geoponika recommends that the building housing the vats 
should have its window facing east and north in warm districts but facing south in 
colder districts. It should be a long way from the treading room and be free of any bad 
smells.?? 

The location of the Mavrucandere wine-presses is convenient not only for wine 
making but also for viticulture. The current agricultural function of the Ağaçlık zone, 


32 InMavrucandere, domestic dwellings do not have the decorated façades such as those seen at Aciksaray, 
Çanlı kilise settlement or Selime. Therefore, it is unlikely that these secular halls and rooms belonged to a 
courtyard complex for rural elites as seen elsewhere in Cappadocia. 

33 Dalby, Geoponika, VI, 2, 150. 
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used as a vineyard until the early twentieth century according to the written and oral 
sources, further attests to this fact. Kingsley states that the wine-presses in Israel, dating 
from the fourth to the seventh centuries, were located inside or on the edge of 
vineyards and also argued that these areas were mainly associated with villages, 
farmsteads, monasteries or, in a few cases, with rural estates?*. This high level of 
organization provides efficiencies to the overall production process. In Erdemli, 
wine-presses are located on the slope of the valley and, while these installations are 
part of the Saray monastery, there is no mention of vineyards in the adjacent vicinity. 
However, we have very insufficient data regarding the vineyards of the Bayatónü and 
Aksalur wine production zones. 


Relative dating and conclusion 


Ultimately, how should we suggest a date for the large-scale agricultural production area 
within the framework of the larger Byzantine village? These installations cannot be dated 
by conventional methods like ceramic analysis; however, the historical and artistic 
evidence confirms that the region's prosperity, and consequently that of the settlement, 
reached its peak during the tenth and then again in the thirteen centuries. The best 
way to consider the archaeological and historical evidence may be to approach it from 
the perspective of the region's climatic changes altogether. 

In terms of plaster type, the decorations of Mavrucandere's wine-presses present 
some notable similarities with the wall paintings which come from the second half of 
the ninth to the tenth century in Cappadocia. The simple, red painted plasters that 
appear in numbers 4, 5 and 9 are white and thin, without any aggregate. Based on a 
comparison with the plaster types found in St. Michael, St. Chrysostom and St. Basil 
churches in Başköy, and first period mural paintings of Karabaş kilise in Soganlidere, 
Mavrucandere's wine-presses might be dated to the beginning of the tenth century. In 
addition, the types of carved crosses that appear in Agaclik numbers 2 and 8 belong to 
the early medieval period in Cappadocia.?? Furthermore, the mouldings that surround 
the semicircular arches of wine-presses are also similar to that of early medieval 
examples.? 


34 S.Kingsley, ‘The economic impact of Palestinian wine trade in late antiquity’, Economy and Exchange in 
the East Mediterranean During Late Antiquity, Proceedings of a Conference at Somerville College (Oxford 
1999) 49. 

35 Yamanl kilise: N. Lemaigre Demesnil, Architecture rupestre et décor sculpté en Cappadoce (Ve-IXe 
siècle), BAR International Series 2093 (Oxford 2010), 9, pl. 4d; Zelve no. 1: Lemaigre Demesnil, 
Architecture rupestre, 18, 19, pl. 12e, 13d; Zelve no 6: Lemaigre Demesni, Architecture rupestre, 28, pl. 22b. 
36 Magan Basilica Hall: N. Thierry, La Cappadoce de l'antiquité au moyen âge (Turnhout 2002), 78, 81, 
fig. 48; Lemaigre Demesnil, Architecture rupestre, 60-2, pl. 45a; Karacaören Kapılı valley no. 2: Lemaigre 
Demesnil, Architecture rupestre, 83-4, pl. 57b; Cemil Archangelos monastery refectory: Lemaigre 
Demesnil, Architecture rupestre, 127, pl. 80e,f; R. G. Ousterhout, Visualizing Community: Art, Material 
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At the same time, considering the stability of Cappadocia in terms of wealth, peace, 
and agricultural development, and the area’s production capacity, these wine-presses 
might be dated to as early as the tenth century. In Anatolia, at the end of the eighth 
century, there was a notable rise of various powerful families." While the civil 
aristocrats held hereditary nobility and lived in cities, the military aristocrats preferred 
to gain status through military merit and lived in their rural estates? This rural 
aristocracy began to appear in Cappadocia from the mid-ninth century onwards, and 


comprised a number of landowning military magnates.?? Vryonis indicates a number 


of the names which belong to Cappadocian elites in the tenth and eleventh centuries.*° 


During this period, indeed, the wealth increased, thanks to this new elite society in 
Cappadocia. One of the most valuable documents which attests to the wealth of these 


Cappadocian elites, the will of the protospatharios Boilas from the year 1059, provides 


a detailed account of the estate of a large landowner in one of the eastern provinces.“ 


The primary questions regarding the nature of this agrarian settlement are thus 
linked to the identities of the landowners and also to that of the land exploiters. Who 
then could be the lord of such a modest village as Mavrucandere? Despite the 
documents’ silence on this issue, we might assess it by means of the historical and 
archaeological evidence. The aforementioned social and legislative context encourages 
us to consider whether Mavrucandere's agricultural production area was one of the 
estates of a rural elite family or alternatively whether it was run by a cohort of small 


Culture, and Settlement in Byzantine Cappadocia (Washington 2017) 392-5; Cemil Archangelos monastery: 
St. Michael church: Lemaigre Demesnil, Architecture rupestre, pl. 80a, b, c, d. 

37  G.Ostrogorsky, ‘Agrarian conditions in the Byzantine empire in the Middle Ages’, in M. M. Postan (ed.), 
The Cambridge Economic History of Europe I (Cambridge 1966) 216; J. Haldon, ‘Social elites, wealth, and 
power’, in J. Haldon (ed.), The Social History of Byzantium (Oxford 2009) 168-210. 

38 Harvey, Economic Expansion, 14-5. 

39 M. Kaplan, ‘Les grands propriétaires de Cappadoce (VI°-XI° siécles)’, in C. D. Fonseca (ed.), Le aree 
omogenee della Civiltà Rupestre nell'ambito dell'Impero bizantino: la Cappadocia (Galatina 1981) 125-58. 
40 Alyattes, Ampelas, Goudeles, Skepides, Lecapenus, Diogenes, Ducas, Maleinus, Phocas, Boilas: 
S. Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor: And the Process of Islamization From the 
Eleventh Through the Fifteenth Century IV (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London 1971) 25, fn.132. In 
particular, the Phokas family, originally from Caesarea, produced several distinguished generals, including 
the Emperor Nikephoros II Phokas (963-69), who had been strategos of the Anatolikon theme before he 
ascended to the throne. For further reading, G. T. Dennis (ed.), ‘Skirmishing’, Three Byzantine Military 
Treatises (Washington 1985) 139; S. Vryonis, ‘The will of a provincial magnate, Eustathius Boilas (1059P, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 11 (1957) 263-77. Another well-known aristocrat from Cappadocia for the 
same period is Eustathios Maleinos, a cousin of Nikephoros II who gained his fortune when he was 
appointed the first strategos of reconquered Antioch in 969. He provided his enormously large estate for 
Basil II and his army during his campaigns against the Fatimids. J. C. Cheynet, ‘The Byzantine aristocracy 
(8th-13th centuries), in J. C. Cheynet, Tbe Byzantine Aristocracy and its Military Function (Aldershot 
2006), I, 1-43. 

41 ‘...And in this place I built my house and the holy temple from the foundations and (I created) meadows, 
parks, vineyards, gardens, aqueducts, small farms, water mills and (I bought) animals for use both necessary 
and useful.’ Vryonis, Eustathius Boilas, 266. 
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landowners. While such associations are tempting, it remains hypothetical without 
further convincing evidence. In general terms, the social organization of production in 
tenth century Byzantium seems to have been arranged around two poles: the estate 
(proasteion, ktema) and the village (kome, chorion). The farm legislations which 
had begun to be composed in the tenth century had a direct impact upon the 
organization of the agrarian life.“ In this period, there were many tenants who lived 
on the estates, and the village inhabitants, many of whom owned land and paid taxes 
to the state.** If we take into consideration the aforementioned social and legislative 
context during the tenth century, it is likely that Mavrucandere’s agrarian production 
area was owned either by a “local aristocratic” family, or by middle small landowners 
who can be seen as low/middle class.*° As a consequence of the new farm legislations 
from the tenth century, the rural elites became increasingly powerful and gradually 
predominated over the small landowners, in terms of land tenure, and ended up 
possessing the lands of the more insignificant land holders. 6 Regarding its elaborated 
organization and larger scale, a production area such as that seen in Mavrucandere 
must also have belonged to a rural aristocratic family. 

Although the geography and climate of Cappadocia was suitable for grape 
cultivation, some periods of famine occurred. Some remarkable investigations about 
pollen data in Nar Lake located in western Cappadocia, about 40 kilometers distance 
from Mavrucandere, precisely overlaps with this historical context. The pollen data 
indicate that two periods in particular, correlated by archaeological and historical 
evidence, falling between 550-650 and 950-1080, correspond to the periods of 
strongly negative isotopic values at Nar. These periods included significantly higher 
levels of rainfall and less frequent droughts, conditions climatically much more 


42 Lefort, ‘The rural economy, seventh-twelfth centuries’, in A. E. Laiou (ed.), The Economic History of 
Byzantium: From the Seventh Through the Fifteenth Century I (Washington 2002) 236-37. 

43  Ostrogorsky, Agrarian Conditions; Ashburner, Farmer’s Law. 

44 Lefort (The Rural Economy, 237) also remarks that not all the cultivators on the estate lived there, and 
not all enjoyed a special status. Some of them, whether slaves or wage laborers, lived there due to legal or 
economic necessity, whereas other cultivators lived in a village, because they either held short- or long-term 
leases or were simply wage laborers. 

45 For the protection of small landowners, the implementation of legislation began with the novel of 
Romanos I Lecapenus (919-44). Ostrogorsky, Agrarian Conditions, 216. 

46 Vryonis indicates that, amongst aristocratic families, a sentiment of nobility by birth arose, and a 
solidarity of feeling resulting from close intermarriage within the group. They were anti-imperial but not 
separatist, that is to say, they generally aimed at replacing the ruling dynasty with their own family, rather 
than setting up independent states. In the tenth century, their energies had been largely harnessed by the 
central government in the eastern wars against Islam. However, even in the tenth century, they had been 
difficult to control. As the source of their wealth was land, their appetite for land was insatiable, and in the 
tenth century they had begun to absorb the free peasantry and peasant soldiery, the source of the empire’s 
financial and military strength. Here, the government had only limited success against the magnates in its 
program of agrarian legislation. S. Vryonis, ‘Byzantium: The social basis of decline in the eleventh 
century’, Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies, 2, 2 (1959) 162. 
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suitable for agricultural prosperity.*” The latter period would lend support to the date we 
suggest for the agricultural installations in Mavrucandere. 

One of the major medieval roads is the route between Aksaray-Kayseri which is 
significant because it links Cappadocia to the Aegean coastal cities. It extends from 
Konya (Iconium) to Aksaray via Mavrucandere to Kayseri. The other important route 
extends from Kayseri to the Cilician Gates via Kyzistra, which is very close to 
Mavrucandere as well. The strategic significance is confirmed by the presence of 
sizeable fortresses, such as Kyzistra, but there are also a number of quite small kastra, 
such as the one which remains at Mavrucandere, and these are dotted along the 
aforementioned routes.*® Note also that Cappadocia served as a base camp for the 
assembly and concentration of troops before eastern military campaigns and retained 
its strategic importance as a buffer zone between the Byzantine Empire and its 
neighbors throughout the Middle Byzantine period. Considering the scale of wine 
production in Mavrucandere, it is reasonable to assume that it may have been related 
to the supply of a Byzantine military force in the region. An army's consumption of 
wine was quite precise during these campaigns.^? When an expedition was planned, 
local fiscal officials co-operated with the central authorities and military department 
so that each of the regions through which the army passed had to set aside adequate 
supplies of grain, meat, oil and wine for the required numbers of troops.?? Based on 
some tenth century documents, Haldon states that protonotarioi of the affected themes 
were made responsible for raising additional supplies for the military expedition.?! 
Indeed, some provisions such as lard, cheese, animals for slaughter and local wine 


47 A. England, W. J. Eastwood, C. N. Roberts, R. Turner, J. F. Haldon, ‘Historical landscape change in 
Cappadocia (Central Turkey): A palaeoecological investigation of annually laminated sediments from Nar 
lake’, The Holocene 18, 8 (2008) 1240; J. Haldon, N. Roberts, A. Izdebski, D. Fleitmann, M. McCormick, 
M. Cassis, S. Manning, ‘The climate and environment of Byzantine Anatolia: Integrating science, history, 
and archaeology’, Journal of Interdisciplinary History XLV (2) (2014) 141. 

48 Whittow states that the military fortresses were built by the state, possibly as communal defences and 
refuge centres in Anatolia during the Byzantine era. The physical evidence of Byzantine kastra suggest that 
they were not private fortresses. M. Whittow, ‘Rural fortifications in western Europe and Byzantium, tenth 
to twelfth century’, Byzantinische Forschungen 21 (1995) 72. 

49 Morrisson and Cheynet state that the military ration of wine was 365 xestai per annum. C. Morrisson, 
J. C. Cheynet, ‘Prices and wages in the Byzantine world’, in A. Laiou (ed.), The Economic History of 
Byzantium: From the Seventh Through the Fifteenth Century (Washington 2002), 871; Emperor John 
Tzimiskes ordered flasks of wine and water to be brought to thirsty soldiers at the battle of Dorostolon. 
Skylitzes, A Synopsis of Byzantine History, ed. J. Wortley (Cambridge 2010) 290. 

50 J. Haldon, Byzantium at War AD 600-1453 (Oxford 2004) 56. 

51 J. Haldon, ‘The organisation and support of an expeditionary force: Manpower and logistics in the 
middle Byzantine period’, Byzantium at War (9th-12th c.), The National Hellenic Research Foundation, 
International Symposium 4 (Athens 1997), 118-19; in the expedition to Crete, the protonotarios of the 
Thrakesion theme prepared the supplies, including 30,000 measures of wine for the expedition. 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos, The Book of Ceremonies, trans. A. Moffatt, M. Tall (Leiden 2017) 658. 
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were provided by the protonotarioi.? Considering the density of population in the 
surrounding area, the estimated production capacity of Mavrucandere wine-presses 
may indicate the presence of at least some production for commercial purposes as well. 
However, too much data is missing to allow for a more comprehensive picture of the 
Byzantine rural economy to be drawn for medieval Cappadocia. Although there is no 
evidence for the commercial circulation of Cappadocian wine in the eastern 
Mediterranean up to the late Medieval period, during the thirteenth century, the 
Danisbmendname mentions famous Cappadocian wine and Christian vineyards 
during the Anatolian campaign of Muhammed II in Beysehir.^? 

In conclusion, this survey of the agricultural production area yields a fresh 
understanding of Byzantine rural culture in Cappadocia. It also clarifies some 
previously unknown technical production details. This well-planned agrarian area, 
with its large-scale wine production, illustrates the importance of the role of viticulture 
in the local rural economy and further implies a commercial scale of wine production 
as well.?^^ The association of Mavrucandere's agricultural production area, within the 
context of the road hub, encourages the identification of this agrarian village as a large 
scale ‘industrial’ production center managed in relation with the powerful landowners 
engaged in the wine trade. The locations of the known wine production settlements 
(Mavrucandere, Erdemli, Bayatónü and Aksalur) overlap with the region's main routes 
and were probably chosen for their convenience in the transportation of wine for 
military supply or commercial purposes. Ultimately, it appears that this large agrarian 
village's economy might have been entirely based on wine production as well as 
provisioning the army in Mavrucandere. 


52 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Three Treatises on Imperial Military Expeditions, ed. J. F. Haldon 
(Vienna 1990) 103. 

53 Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism, 483. 

54 The village economy of Cappadocia was precisely based upon the agrarian economy. For further reading 
see Ousterhout, Visualizing Community, 271-368. 
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Procopius’ survey of Justinianic buildings is confined to sites on or close to the main 
strategic highway to the east - are confronted squarely and resolved judiciously (as, for 
example, in the excellent notice on Binbirkilise). 

It is not and could not have been a compendium, so numerous and varied have been 
the archaeological investigations carried out in Anatolia over the last five or six 
generations. To have included more sites in the second part would have entailed 
squeezing the first thematic section, when, if anything, it should be expanded, with 
new sections on castles, roads and bridges, warehouses (apothekai), and surface 
reconnaissance. The only solution would have been to end each thematic entry with an 
inventory of relevant sites or material — but such inventories would have become 
outdated all too soon and would have required considerable labour. The task is, in 
any cases, largely performed by the bibliography which runs to 60 pages. 

A final quibble: it would have been useful, both for non-archaeologist Byzantinists 
and for budding archaeologists, to have lists of archaeological projects currently under 
way in Anatolia and their websites. 


James Howard-Johnston 
Corpus Cbristi College, Oxford 


Alexios G. C. Savvides, The Beginnings and Foundation a Byzantine Studies: a Survey. With a 
bibliographical appendix. Athens: Hérodotos, 2018. Pp. 2 
DOL10.1017/byz.2019.33 


This book appears at a very opportune moment when there is a lively debate about the 
right approach to Byzantine studies and about the national and cultural agendas that 
have driven perceptions in the past. There are even objections to the very name 
‘Byzantine’, as an irrelevant neologism that should be replaced with ‘Roman’. As the 
author of numerous authoritative publications on Byzantine history, Alexios Savvides 
is well qualified to offer this timely and informative guide to how we got to where we 
are today. He supplies helpful surveys of the careers of prominent pioneering 
Byzantinists such as Hieronymos Wolf and Charles du Cange, with abundant 
bibliographical references for further reading. Details are also given about Greek 
Byzantinists of the twentieth century whose work is still useful but about whom it is 
often quite hard to find any information (118-20). 

Given that it is such a valuable resource, more could have been done to make the book 
easier to use. Of necessity, it includes a large number of names with some pages containing 
little more than a list of great Byzantinists of the past (43-4, 116-22). Yet there is no name 
index to enable readers to locate quickly the figures who interest them, only a separate list 
at the back, repeating all the individuals discussed in the book in broad chronological 
order, giving only their dates and no page references (253-6). Similarly, the text itself 
would have been more accessible if the author had observed the rule that, unlike Greek, 
English works better with short sentences. The format is somewhat unexpected as well. 
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Of the 264 pages, only 63 are dedicated to tracing the development of Byzantine studies. 
That is doubtless because, as the author tells us, the book is an expanded version of a 
journal article (46). The rest of the pages contain a foreword, introductory remarks, a 
list of abbreviated references and French and Greek translations of the publisher's blurb 
on the back. The largest section is occupied by the bibliographical appendix referred to 
in the title, which runs to 117 pages. At first sight, it is not immediately apparent what 
this appendix is for. It does not present a list of publications specifically relevant to the 
beginnings of Byzantine Studies: those come separately at the beginning of the book. 
Rather it is an attempt to list the most influential books and articles in the field of 
Byzantine studies, subject to a long list of exclusions (139-44). 

It is in this appendix, rather than in the main text, that Savvides’ main concern comes 
to the fore. He feels that previous bibliographies have been inadequate for one particular 
reason. ‘Gone are the days’, he laments in the introduction, ‘when a noteworthy number 
of scholars in the western world could read and utilize bibliography in modern Greek". 
He even singles out one scholar by name for his ‘indifference’ to material written in 
Modern Greek in the reading list for his recent book (137-8). While one could hardly 
disagree that due weight should be given to the work of Greek Byzantinists who 
choose to write in their own language, Savvides is being a little unfair here. Given the 
sheer number of books on the field, authors have to make a selection in order to keep 
within their publisher's word limit and it is hardly surprising that they restrict 
themselves to work that is accessible and available to their readers. The author whom 
he criticises chose a range of books appropriate to a general introduction for readers 
of English. After all, Savvides’ bibliography is likewise his personal selection (223-8) 
and even he himself is guilty of some disrespect to the Greek language. Rather than 
giving Greek book and article titles in the original language and letters, he 
transliterates some into Latin characters and translates others into English. Perhaps 
this is because the bibliography is work in progress. We are assured that a sequel will 
provide a further, enhanced one (131). 

It is not just the neglect of Greek scholarship that grieves Savvides but also an apparent 
hostility to it. He castigates another, named historian for labelling historiographical 
approaches to Byzantium in Orthodox countries as ‘problematic’ (45). Again, Savvides 
has a point here. The word was not well chosen as it could be interpreted as suggesting 
that work produced in western Europe or north America is somehow superior to that of 
Greek, Russian or Serbian historians. On the other hand, it is not to be expected that 
historians who are not of Orthodox heritage will necessarily share the priorities of those 
who are. Some of the views that Savvides expresses in this book are a case in point. We 
are told, for example, that ‘Catholic historiography of the western world, living under 
constant fear of a pending condemnation by the all-powerful Holy Inquisition ... faced 
the interest towards an investigation into the Orthodox Byzantine world with bigotry and 
open hostility, characterising the latter as a “dark” creation of a protracted decline’ (61). 
That is at best a sweeping generalization, and at worst a travesty, of the development of 
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Byzantine Studies in western Europe. It also contradicts the praise that Savvides later accords 
to Catholic scholars such as Du Cange and neglects the fact that many pioneering 
Byzantinists, such as Hieronymus Wolf, were Protestants. On the other hand, the 
comment seems to reflect Savvides’ apparent view that Modern Greece, as the ‘natural 
heir’ of Byzantium (53), is somehow bound to produce the most authoritative Byzantine 
scholarship. 

At the end of the day, Savvides has produced a helpful survey that fills a gap in the 
current literature. One would only ask that, while championing his own perfectly 
legitimate views and cultural origins, he should understand that other scholars might 
have different priorities, appropriate to their own background and readership. 


Jonathan Harris 
Royal Holloway, University of London 


Konstantina Zanou, Transnational Patriotism in the Mediterranean 1800-1850: Stammering the 
Nation. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018. Pp. xx, 248. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2019.34 


What did John Capodistria, Ugo Foscolo, Andrea Mustoxidi, Andreas Kalvos and 
Dionysios Solomos have in common? They were all born in the Ionian Islands and 
studied in Italy; they were all actively involved in national and international politics; 
and they were all ‘transnational patriots’ who had a sense of possessing two or more 
homelands. 

All but Solomos were born as subjects of the Venetian republic, while Solomos 
entered the world as a subject of revolutionary France. Only three of the five ever 
visited the newly established Greek state, but two of them played leading roles in its 
administration. Two served in the short-lived government of the Septinsular Republic; 
two worked for a time as employees of the Russian government; three of them spent 
many years of their maturity in the British-protected United States of the Ionian 
Islands, and two of them died there, while two others died in England. 

Zanou's remarkable and compelling book analyses the biographies of these and 
other intellectuals who experienced the afterlife of the Venetian empire. Nowadays 
those of us who work on modern Greek literature are more than ever aware of the 
multiple national identities of Kalvos and Solomos. Zanou provides not only 
additional insights into the lives of these two poets, but into those of many other 
intellectuals of their time from similar backgrounds who shared similar experiences. 
This period saw ‘the dissolution of a common regional cultural space and [...] the 
shattering of its centuries-old cultural continuum' (p. 2). Multi-ethnic empires were 
beginning to seem outdated: the Venetian empire fell in 1797 and the Greek 
Revolution in the 1820s struck an unprecedented and debilitating blow at the 
Ottoman empire. The Greek nation-state was established, the first major efforts at the 
unification of Italy as a single kingdom were made, and yet another empire, the 
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An embattled charismatic: assertiveness and invective in 
Niketas Stethatos' Spiritual Centuries 


Dirk Krausmüller 
University of Vienna 
dkrausmuller@hotmail.com 


The Stoudite monk Niketas Stethatos played an important role in the religious life of 
Constantinople. Of particular importance are his Spiritual Centuries. In-depth analysis 
of this text reveals that it not only contains teachings about various aspects of 
spirituality. Niketas also makes numerous statements about the role of the mystic 
within society, which have no precedent in earlier spiritual literature. These statements 
are surprisingly specific and reflect Niketas’ self-image as a charismatic, his attempts to 
establish himself as an authoritative teacher of the Constantinopolitan populace, and 
his bitter feuds with those who opposed his activities. 


Keywords: Niketas Stethatos; Symeon the New Theologian; mysticism; St Sophia 


In the second half of the eleventh century the Stoudite monk Niketas Stethatos played an 
important role in the religious life of Constantinople. Niketas considered himself the 
disciple of the mystic Symeon the New Theologian whose works he edited and brought 
into circulation. Yet he was also a prolific author in his own right who published not 
only the Life of Symeon but also several treatises. Of particular importance are his 
Spiritual Centuries, which are made up of three hundred short passages or chapters as 
the Byzantines called them. In-depth analysis of this text reveals that it not only contains 
teachings about various aspects of spirituality. Niketas also makes numerous statements 
about the role of the mystic within society, which have no precedent in earlier spiritual 
literature. These statements are surprisingly specific and reflect Niketas’ self-image as a 
charismatic, his attempts to establish himself as an authoritative teacher of the 
Constantinopolitan populace, and his bitter feuds with those who opposed his activities. 
Niketas entered the monastery of Stoudios in the early eleventh century when he was 
still a boy. He spent almost his entire life there and eventually became abbot.’ Acting as 


1 See M. Hinterberger, ‘Niketas Stethatos der “Beherzte”?’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 103 (2010) 49-54. See 
now also G. Diamantopoulos, Die Hermeneutik des Niketas Stethatos (Diss. Ludwig-Maximilians-University 
Munich 2018). 
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spokesman of his community, he defended the customs of Stoudios against Patriarch 
Michael Keroullarios who sought to impose the practices of his cathedral on the entire 
Byzantine church. Yet when Keroullarios was attacked by Latin theologians he came 
to his rescue and spoke in favour of the Byzantine position. His initiative was not 
crowned with success because Emperor Constantine Monomachos forced him to back 
down.* Yet the two treatises against the filioque and against the use of unleavened 
bread in the Eucharist that he then produced became the standard works on these 
topics.? Equally impressive is his literary output in the field of spirituality. As a young 
man he had come across the writings of the mystic Symeon the New Theologian, 
which had a profound effect on him. In the remainder of his life he did everything in 
his power to propagate Symeon's teachings." At the same time he began to compose 
works of his own. His first major undertaking was a collection of three hundred short 
statements, which were organised in three ‘centuries’ (£kotovtáózc).? These statements 
contain his reflections on spiritual life. They are without doubt his most important 
contribution to the topic. Indeed, he quoted extensively from them when he composed 
his later treatises on the soul, on Paradise and on hierarchy.^ 


Natural Contemplation 


Niketas called his three centuries ‘practical chapters’ (npaktwà kepóAow)), ‘natural 
chapters’ (qucikà kepóXoia) and ‘gnostic chapters’ (yvootikà keqáAou)./ These titles 
refer to the three-stage model of spiritual ascent, which had first been developed by 
Evagrios Pontikos in the late fourth century and which had then been elaborated by 


2 See D. Krausmüller, ‘Establishing Authority in the Constantinopolitan Religious Discourse of the 
Eleventh Century: Inspiration and Learning in the Writings of the Monk Niketas Stethatos,’ in S. Steckel, 
N. Gaul and M. Grünbart (eds.) Networks of Learning: Perspectives on Scholars in Byzantine East and 
Latin West, c. 1000-1200 (Berlin and Münster 2014) 107-124. 

3 See M. H. Smith III, And Taking Bread ... Cerularius and tbe Azyme Controversy of 1054 (Paris 1978) 
136-160; and P. Gemeinhardt, Die Filioque-Kontroverse zwischen Ost- und Westkirche im Frübmittelalter 
(Berlin and New York 2002) 395-398. 

4 See M. Hinterberger, ‘Ein Editor und sein Autor: Niketas Stethatos und Symeon Neos Theologos’, in 
P. Odorico (ed.), La face caché de la littérature byzantine. Le text en tant que message immédiat (Paris 
2012) 247-264. 

5 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, PG 105, 851-1009. 

6 See J. Darrouzés, Nicetas Stéthatos, Opuscules et lettres (Paris 1961) 82-90, apparatus fontium. For the 
dating of the texts see also F. Lauritzen, ‘Areopagitica in Stethatos: Chronology of an Interest’, Vizantijskij 
Vremennik 72 (2013) 199—215. The chapters about the divine image at the beginning of the third century 
are of one piece whereas their counterparts in the other treatises are less tightly organised, which suggests 
that they are secondary adaptations. See D. Krausmüller, ‘Hiding in plain sight: heterodox Trinitarian 
speculation in the writings of Niketas Stethatos', Scrinium 9 (2013) 255-284. 

7 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, I, II, III, 851, 899, 953. 
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later authors such as Maximos the Confessor.? This is a clear indication that Niketas was 
indebted to the Evagrian tradition. The influence of this tradition becomes even more 
obvious when we analyse the contents of the three centuries. Then we find that a great 
number of chapters deals with various aspects of the Evagrian framework. Chapters 
forty to forty-two of the first century may serve as an example.’ There Niketas claims 
that each stage of the spiritual ascent attracts the attention of a different demon: those 
who devote themselves to ascetic exercises battle with the spirit of lust, those who 
contemplate nature struggle with the spirit of greed, and those who commune with the 
divinity itself need to ward off the spirit of pride. This is a variation of a theme that is 
already found in the works of Evagrios and his followers.' Of particular interest is 


the chapter about the contemplation of creation. 


The technical terms ‘first dispassion’, ‘reasons of creation’ and ‘natures of beings’, 
which Niketas uses here, occur regularly in writings that belong to the Evagrian 


8 


O mpdc tò Lé00Vv tc åpxs uetaðéuevos Ti ExiBaow koi TOS ISpAtas TODS KATH 
TOD pûnõóvov nvevuatoc 510 TOD onzóyyou tfj; TPOTHS Ana8Eiacg ànrouaëáuevos, 
üptt 6& tods OPParpovs ANOKAAVEDBEIC kù tàs (osi OPV TOV SvtMV GpPEGLEVOG 
Kata TOD TvEdLATOS Ths aniotov quAapyupíac aipet và SAG TÅG TictEewWs, TOV voov 
uèv àvoyóv éavtod Ti pErAéTH TOV Osíov npayuátov, TOV dé Aóyov napaðńyov 
toic Aóyoig tfj KticEMs KOI £l; TO TUG qoos ADTAV éxóuycio0ot StatpaVvav, tiv 
dé Woy àváyov Ti TiotEel AIO TOV ópopévov Ext TA HyN TOV àopátov xoi 
neiðov adtov siva npovontv tóv k toO LT Svtoc siç tò siva TH müvta 
Topayayovta Beòv TOV otkeiov Épycv kai GANv cr|v ¿niða otv tc £v0£ov Gorjc. |! 


He who has made the ascent to the middle of the beginning and has wiped off 
through the sponge of the first dispassion the sweat that comes from the struggle 
against the pleasure-loving spirit and who has opened his eyes and begun to see 
the natures of the beings takes up the weapons of the faith against the spirit of 
the untrusting greed, lifting up his intellect through the study of the divine 
things, whetting his reason through the reasons of creation and making it 
articulate so that he can narrate their natures, and raising up his soul through 
faith from what is visible to the heights of what is invisible and persuading it 
that God who has brought all things from non-being to being is provider for 
his own works and putting his whole hope in the godly life. 


See e.g. G. Bunge, ‘Praktike, Physike und Theologike als Stufen der Erkenntnis bei Evagrios Pontikos’, in 
M. Schneider and W. Berschin (eds.), Ab Oriente et Occidente: Kirche aus Ost und West, Gedenkschrift für 


Wilbelm Nissen (St. Ottilien 1996) 59-72. 


9 


10 For the classification of vices see e.g. Maximos the Confessor, Chapters on Love, 1I.59, III.56, 


Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, 1.40-42, 869C-872A. 


ed. A. Ceresa-Gastaldo, Capitoli sulla carita (Rome 1963) 122, 170. 


11 


Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, 1.41, 869CD. 
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tradition.'* This leaves no doubt that he took his inspiration from such texts. It needs to 
be said, however, that he never makes a statement that could be identified as a quotation 
of a particular passage in the spiritual chapters of Evagrios or Maximos. This makes it 
difficult to pin down his sources but is also a clear indication that he had thoroughly 
assimilated Evagrian ideas and that he strove to express them in his own personal way. 

The full significance of Niketas' endeavour reveals itself when we consider the 
historical context. In Greek-speaking monastic milieus spiritual chapters had been 
produced continuously throughout Late Antiquity. The tradition reached its zenith in 
the first half of the seventh century when Maximos the Confessor wrote several 
centuries in which set out the three-stage model of spiritual ascent. After this date, 
however, there was a lull. For the next three hundred years we have only one work, the 
‘practical chapters’ (keqóAoua. xpoktiká) of ‘Theodore of Edessa’.'* As the title already 
indicates, this text focuses exclusively on the battle against passions. It contains only 
fleeting references to ‘spiritual contemplation’ (0scpía mvevuatuch).'* It cannot, of 
course, be ruled out that there were other texts, which have not come down to us. 
Moreover, it is possible that the surviving works of Evagrios and Maximos continued 
to be read." Yet one notices in eighth- and ninth-century Constantinople a lack of 
interest in Evagrian themes. In his catecheses Theodore of Stoudios does not speak 
about visionary experiences.'^ He tells his monks that they can get an inkling of God 
from creation but does so in very simple language without using Evagrian concepts. 
This situation changed in the late tenth century when Symeon the New Theologian 
composed his spiritual centuries. Unlike Theodore, Symeon emphasises the importance 
of the mystical dimension. This shift in focus is reflected in the titles of his centuries, 


12 For ‘first dispassion’ see Maximos, Quaestiones ad Thalassium 55, Scholion 15, ed. C. Laga and C. Steel, 
Maximi Confessoris Quaestiones ad Thalassium, I: Quaestiones I-LV, una cum latina interpretation Ioannis 
Scotti Eriugenae iuxta posita (Turnhout and Leuven 1980), 523.157-158: IIpénv ånáðsiav Aéyer tiv npóg 
Gpaptiav tod cópatoç Kat’ évépyewwv dvémapov Kivnow. On natural contemplation in general see 
D. T. Bradford, ‘Evagrius Ponticus and the Psychology of “Natural Contemplation”’, Studies in 
Spirituality 22 (2012) 109-125; and J. Lollar, To See into the Life of Things: The Contemplation of 
Nature in Maximus the Confessor and his Predecessors (Turnhout 2013). 

13 See S. H. Griffith, ‘The Life of Theodore of Edessa: History, Hagiography, and Religious Apologetics in 
Mar Saba Monastery in Early Abbasid Times’, in J. Patrich (ed.), The Sabaite Heritage in the Orthodox 
Church from the Fifth Century to the Present (Leuven 2001) 147-169. 

14 Theodore of Edessa, Century, 21, 34, 68, ed. P. Possinus, Thesaurus Asceticus sive Syntagma 
Opusculorum Octodecim a Graecis olim patribus de re ascetica scriptorum (Paris 1684) 356-357, 362, 385. 
15 However, see Andrew Louth, *Maximus the Confessor's Influence and Reception in Byzantine and 
Modern Orthodoxy’, in P. Allen and B. Neil (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Maximus the Confessor 
(Oxford 2015) 500-515, who points out that Maximus’ impact in eighth- and ninth-century 
Constantinople was very limited. 

16 See H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur in Byzantinischen Reich (Munich 1977) 359. See also 
D. Krausmiiller, ‘Nobody Has Ever Seen God: The Denial of the Possibility of Mystical Experiences in Eighth- 
and Eleventh-Century Byzantium’, Journal of Late Antique Religion and Culture 11 (2017) 65-73. 

17 Theodore of Stoudios, Parva Catechesis, 100, ed. E. Auvray, Sancti patris nostri et confessoris Theodori 
Studitis praepositi parva catechesis (Paris 1891) 344. 
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‘practical and theological chapters’ (kepáñoa npartà ko OgoAoyiá). Yet even he shows 
little interest in the intermediate stage of ‘contemplation of the beings’ (0gopía tév óvrov), 
which is mentioned only in passing. '? 

Thus we can conclude that Niketas’ recourse to the three-stage model of spiritual 
ascent is an innovation in the Constantinopolitan spiritual discourse.'? This inevitably 
raises the question: why would he have taken this step? One might think that he was 
simply better read than his predecessors and that in the course of his studies he had 
come across Evagrian texts. These texts would then have impressed him so much that 
he founded his own spirituality on them and that he felt impelled to write a text that 
would allow him to disseminate his ideas. Yet such an explanation must be considered 
insufficient. Apart from personal preferences, one also needs to consider more general 
historical change. In the eleventh century recourse to writings from the Late Antique 
period became more common in monastic circles. Those who engaged in the religious 
discourse increasingly felt the need to justify their positions with references to ancient 
texts, which were considered authoritative. Significantly, Niketas took part in this 
development. In several of his writings he makes use of canon law and other 
normative texts.^" Thus one can argue that he imitated spiritual works from Late 
Antiquity in order to present himself as an authoritative voice. 


Mystical Union and Teaching 


We tend to assume that the spiritual discourse was conducted in settings that were far 
removed from the hustle and bustle of this world, and we imagine the authors to have 
been serene and self-effacing figures who wrote for an intimate circle of disciples. This 
may be true for earlier authors but it is certainly not the case with Niketas. In-depth 
analysis of the centuries shows that he is aggressively assertive. The specific character 
of the text is already obvious in the programmatic first chapter of the first century. 


Téocapsc oopa tac attiac eivat £v Tp1dd1 TeAsia TOV dpetóv tac ù TO ypd~etw 
Kivobods TH AVOITEAT TOV GipTL TO uécov tfjg Apytic DrEpKOWavta, xoi TPÒG TIV 
TPS tc votik EE0aKdta OsoXoyíac. Koi mpatHV uev siva THV &AevOepíav, 
adINV qnit Tv and8Eiav Tic voyfic, t']v && &nutóvou npá&eog &ü THV quotkiv 
npokóyacav Ogopíav tc kvíceoc, kù eic TOV yvóqov tic OgzoAoyíac eiogA000cav 
&k£lOzv. Aevtépav dé tiv Ek óakpoov koi npocevys TOD voóg kaOapótnta, nap’ 
Od 6 Aóyoc yevvðta tfj; yápıtoc, KÒ TH pepa mnyaCer vv vonuátov. Tpítnv triv 


18 Symeon the New Theologian, Centuries, 1.34, ed. J. Darrouzés, Syméon le Nouveau Théologien. 
Chapitres théologiques, gnostiques et pratiques (Paris 1957) 49. 

19 The spiritual centuries of Hesychius of Sinai and Philotheus of Sinai cannot be securely dated. It is 
possible that they were composed in the seventh century. Yet the earliest manuscripts only date to the 
eleventh century. See Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur, 453—454. In any case these texts focus on a 
specific topic, ‘sobriety’ (vfiyic). 

20 See note 2. 
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£v Hiv thc &yíac Tpi&óoc évoiknowy, č fc ai potoyvoia Tod Hvebpatos ai xpóc TO 
ovgépov év ékáoto TOV KABAIPOLEVV yivóueva eic qavépootv THV LWOTHPiaV 
Tic Baocúsias THV OdpavO®v koi avaKdADYWIV TOV Kkekpupupévov EV TH yoyi 
Onoavpov tod Veod. Tetdptyv tiv émweuiévnv avayKnv navů TO TO TAAAVTOV 
Aapóvtt TOD Aóyovo tfjg YVOOEMS tfjg ànec tod Deod: Aodije OvNpEe, Aeyobong 
Kal Oxvnpé, Edel oe Katapadeiv tO Ópyópióv uov toig tpamecitac, Kayo &AO0Qv 
anytyoa àv to &uóv ov tox. Av ñv ápa kù Ao[ió pota Sedoukas £Aeyev: 
Tóo0 ta yeiAn uov ob um K@dbow, kópie, ob Eyvac. Trjv dikaloabyyv cov ovk 
éxpowa. &v tÑ Kapoig uov, THY GAnOEIdV aov kà TO G~@THpIOV cov cina: ObK Ékpoya. 
10 &hedc cov Kat tijv GANOEIdV cov dd ovvayæoyiç ueyáAnc. 


I believe that there are four causes in a perfect triad of virtues, which impel him 
who has already transcended the middle of the beginning and has reached 
mystical theology to write what is profitable. The first is freedom, I mean, 
dispassion of the soul, which progresses from toilsome praxis to the natural 
contemplation of creation and which from there has entered the darkness of 
theology. The second is the purity of the intellect through tears and prayer, 
from which the word of grace is born, and the streams of intellections well 
forth. The third is the indwelling of the holy Trinity in us, from which come 
the illuminations of the Spirit, which happen for the benefit of each of those 
who have been purified in order that the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven 
be made manifest and the treasures of God, which are hidden in the soul, be 
revealed. The fourth is the compulsion exerted on him who has received the 
talent of the word of knowledge by God who threatens and says: ‘Wicked and 
slothful servant, you should have invested my money with the bankers and at 
my coming I should have demanded what is mine with interes? (Mt 25:26— 
27). For this reason, David, too, shows great fear when he says: ‘See, I have 
not impeded my lips, Lord, you know. I have not hidden your righteousness 
in my heart. I have told your truth and your salvation. I have not hidden your 
mercy and your truth from a numerous congregation’ (Ps 39:10b-11). 


In this chapter Niketas lists four reasons that induce people to write spiritual texts: they 
have rid their souls of passions, they have purified their minds, they have the Trinity 
within themselves, and they feel the obligation to pass on to others the knowledge thus 
gained. The most prominent feature in this statement is without doubt the repeated 
references to the Evagrian model of spiritual ascent. Already in the first sentence we 
encounter the distinction between beginning, middle and mystical theology. The first 
three reasons are then correlated with these three stages. Indeed, the first reason is 
defined in such a way that it already contains a mention of their traditional names: 
praxis, natural contemplation and theology. This leaves no doubt that the passage was 
meant to acquaint the reader with the Evagrian framework. 


21 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, I.1, 852A-853A. 
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This is, however, not its only function. As we have seen, Niketas creates a close nexus 
between the Evagrian scheme and the writing of spiritual centuries. Already in the first 
sentence he makes it clear that one needs to have passed through the stages of ascetic 
practice and natural contemplation and established direct contact with the divinity 
before one can write such texts, and the following statements emphasise this point 
even further. Niketas speaks about authors of spiritual texts in general but since he 
has also written such a text, which he is now presenting to his audience, one can only 
come to the conclusion that he claims for himself to have reached the highest stage of 
the spiritual ascent. Such self-advertisement is highly unusual in spiritual literature. It 
sets Niketas apart from his Late Antique predecessors. When Evagrios, Diadochos of 
Photike, Mark the Monk, John of Karpathos, Maximos the Confessor and Thalassios 
the Libyan wrote their spiritual chapters they invariably began with an impersonal 
statement.” Evagrios, Mark, John and Maximos added prefaces where they spoke 
about themselves. Yet even here the tone is radically different. Mark and John simply 
state that they will give information about various topics, and Evagrios and Maximos 
ensure their readers that they have only reproduced the teachings of their forerunners.?? 

That Niketas adds the necessity to communicate one's experiences to others as a 
fourth reason is equally significant. When one studies the chapters of the third century 
one realises that for him teaching was not only an integral part of spiritual ascent but 
its culmination. As one might expect the third century focuses primarily if not 
exclusively on the highest stage of spiritual ascent. Several chapters describe the 
experiences of the mystic. In chapter nineteen we are told that God is light, which 
makes the souls ‘light-like’ («(ocosiécic), and ‘fills them with peace, quiet, joy, ineffable 
wisdom and perfect love’ (xAnpoi tabtas stprivnc, yoArvnc, xapüc, cowiac dpprtov Kat 
tedsiac dyámno); ^ in chapter thirty-four Niketas speaks of ‘the divine sweetness and 
pleasure of the intellectual things in an intellectual manner’ (tijg 0zíag voepóg tàv 
voepóv YAVKUTHTOS TE KO Hdovijc).;°> in chapter thirty-seven he states that the soul of 


22 Evagrios Pontikos, Praktikos, ed. A. Guillaumont and C. Guillaumont, Évagre le Pontique, Traité 
pratique ou Le moine, I (Paris 1971) 498; Evagrios Pontikos, Gnostikos, ed. A. Guillaumont and 
C. Guillaumont, Évagre le Pontique, Le gnostique ou À celui qui est devenu digne de la science (Paris 
1989) 88; Evagrios Pontikos, Gnostic Chapters, ed. A. Guillaumont, Les six Centuries des Képhalaia 
gnostica d'Évagre le Pontique, Patrologia Orientalis 28 (Paris 1958) 16-17; Mark the Monk, Century, ed. 
G.-M. de Durand, Marc le Moine, Traités, I (Paris 1999) 74; Diadochos of Photike, Century, ed. E. des 
Places, Diadoque de Photicé, Oeuvres spirituelles, 2" edition (Paris 1966) 85; John of Karphathos, 
Century I, PG 85, 1837; John of Karphathos, Century II, ed. D. Balfour and M. Cunningham, A 
Supplement to the “Philokalia”: the Second Century of Saint John of Karpathos (Brookline, Mass. 1994) 
42; Maximos the Confessor, Chapters on Love, ed. Ceresa-Gastaldo, 50; Maximos the Confessor, Capita 
theologica et oeconomica, PG 90, 1083; Thalassios the Libyan, Centuries, PG 91, 1428A. 

23 Evagrios Pontikos, Praktikos, ed. Guillaumont and Guillaumont, 494; Maximos the Confessor, 
Chapters on Love, ed. Ceresa-Gastaldo, 48; Mark the Monk, Century I, ed. de Durand, 74; John of 
Karpathos, Century I, PG 85, 1837. 

24 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, III.19, 964A. 

25 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, III.34, 969A. 
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the mystic is deeply wounded by the love of God;*° and in chapter thirty-eight he claims 
that the love of God makes one forget one’s bodily needs.” These statements contain two 
major themes of the mystical discourse, the vision of God as light, and the emotional 
response to encounters with God. Yet these themes are not as prominent as one might 
expect from a self-confessed disciple of Symeon the New Theologian. Moreover, 
Niketas rarely speaks about mystical union in isolation. Statements about such a union 
are regularly followed by statements about teaching, either in the same or in the 
subsequent chapter.?? 

The best example for this pattern is chapters forty-one to forty-four, which describe 
the ascent to God. Niketas first distinguishes between three stages - purifying, 
illuminating, and mystical or perfecting - and then correlates them with three groups 
of people - beginners, those in the middle, and those who have attained perfection. 
The following three chapters then define each of these stages.?? In typically didactic 
fashion Niketas explains what is the ‘property’ ((ó10v), the ‘activity’ (£pyov) and the 
‘end’ (1éAoc) of each stage. The description of the first and second stages is traditional: 
through asceticism and repentance one achieves dispassion, and by honing one's 
faculty for discursive reasoning one gains an understanding of the divine master-plan 
that underlies creation. ?? By contrast, what Niketas has to say about the third stage is 
highly original: 


Kai (610v uèv adtoics Tò Siate eiv Tov Gépa KÀ TOD TAVTÒG ozepkÜyor, TO MEPL THC 
üvo tág yevéoOa TOV obpavOv, koi TH TPOTM qoi nnou, xoi và BAO 
Tod Oeod Epevvijoat 51a Tod mvebpatoc’ Épyov è TO TANp@oo1 tov Ogat"v tov 
TOLOVTOV VODV TOV MEPL TPOVOIAS AOYWV, THV nepi óuoiooüvr Kù GANVEiac, THV 
ne Adoss aivyuátov kù TApUBOAGV kot CKOTELVaV Aóyov tfjc Osa ypac, 
iÉAog dé TO pvotayoyfjcoi TOV OTM TETEAEOLEVOV TH ümókpudoa pootnpi Tod 
0g00, TO coqgíag EALTOV åpptov TANPoat di ovvovoiac tod mvebuatos xol 
cogòv O0goAÓyov uécov éxkAnoíac peyáàns ånoðesito 0200 TH Ady ts 0goXoyítac 
TOÙG avOpamouc qoxítovra.? 1 


Its property is to cut through the air and to transcend the universe, to be with the 
heavenly orders above, and to approach the first light, and to explore the depths 
of God through the Spirit. Its activity is to fill the mind that contemplates such 
things with the words about providence, about righteousness and truth, about 
the solution of riddles and parables and obscure words of the divine Scripture. 
Its end is that the one who has thus been initiated teaches the hidden secrets of 


26 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, III.37, 969B 

27 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, III.38, 969D 

28 Inthe third century teaching as a task for monks is mentioned in chapters 12, 13, 22, 27, 32, 46, 48, 50, 
52, 54, 55, 57 to 69, 78, 83 and 89. 

29 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, IIIL.42, 43, 44, 972D-975A. 

30 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, IIIL.41, 972CD. 

31 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, III.43, 973BC. 
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God, that he fills himself with ineffable wisdom through the presence of the 
Spirit and that he shows himself a wise theologian in the midst of a great 
assembly of God, illuminating people through the word of theology. 


This passage shows clearly that for Niketas mystical theology, the highest point of 
spiritual ascent, includes not only the unmediated encounter with God but also the 
passing on to other human beings of the knowledge that has been gained during this 
encounter. Indeed, he lavishes much more attention on this last stage. 

Such an understanding of the spiritual ascent is without precedent in monastic 
literature. It is true that the authors of earlier texts felt an obligation to pass their 
knowledge on to others. Otherwise they would not have taken up the pen and 
communicated their experiences in writing. Yet they never mention teaching in the 
context of statements about mystical union.?? This leaves no doubt that teaching was 
considered to be an activity quite apart from the direct contact with God. 

This does not, however, mean that Niketas could not point to a precedent. Further 
study of the third century reveals that in this instance Niketas' main source of inspiration 
was not the writings of Evagrios and his followers but Pseudo-Dionysios' treatise on the 
heavenly hierarchy. In chapters twenty-six and twenty-seven Niketas mentions the 
properties that Pseudo-Dionysios attributes to the highest-ranking angelic choirs and 
then claims that by assimilating themselves to them the perfect gain access to God 
‘without mediation’ (àpécoc). In a second step he characterises the perfect as 
follows: ‘Their property according to power and divine habitus is the eternal 
movement and unbending rootedness and abode, and in addition the habitus that is 
receptive of illuminations, with which they participate in the one who is and 
ungrudgingly pass on to others through the word his lights and graces’ (oig iov kaxà 
dSbvaptv Ka Osiav É&w, T] nep TO Oslov GEtkivnoia xoi GKALT\s pvo xoi ový, kot xpóc 
TOUTOIC | óektiki] TOV &AAóuyeov ££, ue0" Tj; TOD ÖVTOG uet£youct, KO HETANÉUTOVOTIV elg 
étépovc ó«pOóvoc, S14 Tod Adyov, Tus to0tov qotoyvuoíac kù yApttac).°* In this statement 
Niketas not only uses overtly Pseudo-Dionysian language but also adopts 
Pseudo-Dionysios’ conceptual framework: like the angels, the perfect not only receive 
illumination from God but also pass it on to those who have not yet reached this state. 

Yet it would be wrong to think that Niketas follows Pseudo-Dionysios in all respects. 
In the tradition of intellectual mysticism to which Pseudo-Dionysios belongs it was taken 


32 This is the case even with Evagrios’ Gnostikos where teaching plays an important role. The mystic's 
attitude towards teaching can be quite ambivalent. Maximos once speaks about the spiritual ascent and 
about instruction in two consecutive chapters but compares the descent to the level of teaching with the 
Babylonian captivity of the Jews. See Maximos the Confessor, Capita theologica et oeconomica, 1I.48—49, 
1145C-1148A. 

33 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, IIL.26, 965B. Cf. Pseudo-Dionysios, Heavenly Hierarchy, VII.1-2, 
ed. G. Heil and A. M. Ritter, Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, De coelesti hierarchia, De ecclesiastica 
hierarchia, De mystica theologia, Epistulae, 2"* edition (Berlin and Boston 2012), 26-27. 

34 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, III.27, 965BC. 
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for granted that the knowledge gained from God was incommunicable because of its 
transcendent nature and could only be passed on in a diluted form.?? By contrast, 
Niketas conceptualises God as a source of concrete knowledge. This knowledge 
reveals the divine plan behind visible events and the proper meaning of difficult 
passages in the Bible. It can be passed on as it has been received. This is a strikingly 
reductionist view of the mystical experience, which gives the impression that it is 
merely a means to an end. 

How Niketas understands the mystic's insight into the workings of providence can 
be seen in chapter eighty-nine of the first century where he states that the mind of the 
mystic is *most farsighted in human matters, which come from afar and will happen' 
(npoopatkótatov ðè v npáyuacı àvOpomívoig, pokpóOsv épyonévoug xoi péAAOVOL 
yiveoOa1).°° This shows that the mystic has prophetic powers and is able to predict 
future events. This is a theme that one traditionally finds in hagiographical literature. 
There it is claimed that the saints can foretell the death of individuals, enemy 
incursions and natural disasters." The authors take it for granted that their heroes 
receive quite detailed information from God about these matters. It is evident that 
Niketas’ perfect monk fits rather closely the traditional template of the prophetic saint. 
Thus one can argue that Niketas has imported this template into the spiritual 
discourse and has then enriched it with a few touches taken from this discourse. 


Monks and Public Teaching 


More important than prophetic powers, however, is the ability to establish the true 
meaning of ‘obscure passages’ (ckotewot Adyot) in Scripture. As we have seen, Niketas 
claims in chapter forty-four that the perfect monk has an insight into God's mind and 
therefore knows how to explain riddles and parables. This claim is repeated several 
times in the text. In chapters fifty-four and fifty-five of the third century mention is 
made of ‘doctrines ..., parables and riddles of things divine’ (Sóyuata ... napapoAóc, 
Kal atviypata Osiav zpayuátov), and of ‘problems’ (xpoBAypata).>° 

Significantly, Niketas not only speaks about teaching in general. He also provides 
information about the context in which teaching should take place. In the 
programmatic first chapter of the first century he underscores the need for instruction 
by quoting Psalm 39:11: ‘I have not hidden your mercy and your truth from a 
numerous congregation’ (ook ékpvya TO ÉAeóc oov koi TIV GANOELaV cov a0 ovvayoytic 


35 Pseudo-Dionysius therefore speaks of unlike symbols of transcendent realities. See R. Roques, 
*Symbolisme et théologie negative chez le Pseudo-Denys’, Bulletin de l'association de Guillaume Budé 1 
(1957) 97-112. 

36 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, 1.89, 893B. 

37 See A. Timotin, Visions, prophéties et pouvoir à Byzance: Etude sur l'bagiographie méso-byzantine 
(IX-XI siécles) (Paris 2010). 

38 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, I1I.54—55, 981AB. See Diamantopoulos, Die Hermeneutik, 112—115. 
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noAMRic).? A similar statement is found in chapter seven of the second century where 
Niketas claims that monks who have reached perfection speak ‘in the midst of the 
assembly of God and the numerous congregation of the faithful’ (év éco éxkkAnoíag 
Beo kot ovvayayiic noric t&v miotóv). ^? In the third century such references are even 
more common. They appear in no fewer than four chapters and thus constitutes a 
veritable leitmotif.*' This suggests that Niketas has in mind a particular setting. The 
repeated mention of great numbers rules out the more intimate settings in which 
spiritual direction traditionally took place. A better fit would be the preaching of 
abbots to their communities. Indeed, chapter eighty-nine of the third century contains 
criticism of abbots who only communicate with God and neglect their duties to their 
flock. In this context Niketas speaks about the need to ‘prophesy through the word of 
teaching and to build the church of God’ (npoqnteóov tis StSa0Kahiacg TH Aóyo ko 
oikoSopOv tiv ékKAnoiav tod 000). Yet this reference to monastic instruction remains 
isolated in the text. In none of the other passages do we find a reference to monks. The 
audience is always described in general terms as the people or as the faithful. A closer 
look at chapter forty-four of the third century helps us to identify the locale. There 
Niketas declares that it is the aim of highest stage of the spiritual ascent that the 
initiate ‘fills himself with ineffable wisdom ... and that he shows himself a wise 
theologian in the midst of a great assembly of God’ (copias éavtòv àppritou mAnpdoat 
. Kù coqóv OsoAóyov uécov ékkAnoíag pEydAno ånoðsitar Oe0d).4? This statement 
contains an allusion to Psalm 39:10a: ‘I have proclaimed righteousness in a great 
assembly’ (sùayyeMoáunv Sucooobvnv év ékkAgoía ueyáàn). The Psalmist does, of 
course, refer to a gathering of the people of Israel. Yet contemporary readers would 
undoubtedly have been aware that in a Christian context the term ékkAnoío means 
‘church’. Indeed, one can be even more precise. The phrase ‘great church of God’ 
(éxkAnoia peyGAn tod 0:00) was a commonly used name for St Sophia.** Niketas 
makes this connotation even more obvious when he uses the adjective ‘wise’ (oo@éc) 
and the noun ‘wisdom’ (cogia) in the same sentence. This suggests that he envisaged 
the cathedral of Constantinople as the setting for the instruction of the perfect monk. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to establish the significance of such statements because we 
know nothing about who gave instruction at St Sophia at the time when Niketas wrote his 
centuries. Yet it is worth noting that a few decades later religious teaching became the 
subject of a debate. It was argued that the existing provision was inadequate and that 


39 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, I.1, 852D-853A. 

40 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, IIIL.44, 973D. 

41 Apart from chapter 44 see also chapters 54, 57 and 58. 

42 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, III.89, 1004A. 

43 See above note 31. 

44 Niketas himself uses the phrase in this sense. In his Life of Symeon he claims that ‘the clerics of the great 
church of God? (6 tijg peyáàng tod 0700 &kAnoíag kAfjpoc) attended commemorations of Symeon the Stoudite. 
See Niketas Stethatos, Life of Symeon the New Theologian, 110, ed. I. Hausherr, Un grand mystique 
byzantine: Vie de Syméon le Nouveau Théologien (Rome 1928) 152-154. 
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there was need for further instruction. These views were endorsed by Emperor Alexios 
Komnenos who created several new posts at St Sophia. The appointees were patriarchal 
deacons and not monks.?? It is, however, possible that Alexios’ decision was preceded 
by a discussion about the choice of teachers and that Niketas staked a claim for the 
monks.*° 


Polemic Against Lay Intellectuals 


In his endeavour Niketas must have encountered considerable opposition because he 
frequently polemicises against people who challenged his claims. Indeed, chapters 
fifty-five to sixty-nine contain a constant stream of invective against detractors. One 
example may suffice. 


Ei éyvac öt 1| Popa tic vv TABGV évepysiac goTiv £v oot ĞTPAKTOG, K Å KATÁVVČIG 
êk taneivogpooúvng MNYALEL AN TAV OEOAALAV cov, yvàOt Sts TAVEv ý Bacu.cía 
TOD Osod £z cé, kù éyKbL@V &yévov Tod Gyiov nvebuatoc. Et è xo évepyodv, 
KIVODLEVOV TE Ka AGAODV TO nveðua vogic £v toic £ykütois oov, kù óteyeipóv oe 
tod Aéyerv év ékkAmoía uEy&Ag tò owtnpiov, kal tmv ÓAnÜeiav rob Oeod, ur On 
K@dvons ta yeíArn cov 514 TOV qOóvov TOV Tovóotogpóvov åvõpõv: GALA KaOtoac, 
ypayov én mocíoo, Ka0G> now 'Hoatac, & tò mvedua cot Aéygv. őtı Eotal eiç 
"nuápog kapv tabdta ko čœwç cic tóv aid@va: koxü tóv otto Etndvta. Oi yàp TOV 
q0óvov oóívovteg, Aadc dmeiÜng écot, oi où BovAovtar aKoverv, Sti EtL TO 
ebayyéMov évepyet, xot qü.ouc 0200 kù TpogHtacs katackeváűer GAAG Acyovot 
Toig npogýtaiç «o ó1:000K0X.01tc TiS £kkAro(ac: My &vayyéAAete rjuiv Tv cogiav 
tod 0200 roic tà ópáuata tfjg qpootkfjg 0gopíag ópio:. Mù AaAeite uïv, adda 
AaA&ite, xai &vayyéAAete ruiv érápav mAdvyoly, fjv Ó Kócpoc quei, xol &qéAere àp? 
"uv TO Aóyvov TOD TopodjA. ^ 


If you have realised that the onslaught of the operations of the passions has 
ceased in you and that contrition wells up from your eyes through humility, 
know that the kingdom of God has come to you, and that you have become 
pregnant with the Holy Spirit. And if you sense that the Spirit operates, 
moves and speaks in your innards, and rouses you to speak about 
salvation and the truth of God in a great assembly, do not impede your lips 


45 See P. Magdalino, Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180, Cambridge 1993, 274. 

46 Here it is worth noting that Niketas states several times that the charismatic monk is ótkovoc of God's 
word. See Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, IIL.44, 973D: 6i:kovoc yéyove TOV pvotnpiov 0700 otópa yeyovaas abtod 
diakovev tadta toic dvOpano1c 01 tod Aóyov. As Niketas indicates, this statement is based on I Corinthians 4:1 
where Paul says that he wants to be seen by others ‘as servants of Christ and stewards of the secrets of God’ (og 
onnpétac Xpiotod Kol otkovópouc pvotnpiov 0700). That Niketas replaces the Biblical otkovépog with óvikovog 
shows that the latter term had a particular significance for him. This may be a reference to competition with 
patriarchal deacons. 

47 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, III.58, 984A-C. 
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(Ps 39:9—10) because of the envy of the Jewish-minded men, but sit down and 
write on a slab (Is 30:8a), as Isaiah says, what the Spirit tells you, because it 
will endure until future days and forever (Is 30:8b) according to the one who 
spoke thus. For those who suffer from envy are a disobedient people. They do 
not want to bear that the Gospel still operates and creates friends of God and 
prophets (Is 39:9). But they say to the prophets and teachers of the church: 
‘Do not speak about the wisdom of God to us who see the visions of natural 
contemplation. Do not speak to us, but tell us and proclaim to us anotber 
error, which the world loves, and take away the oracle of Israel from us’ (Is 
30:10). 


In this passage Niketas complains that some people do not listen to him and reject his 
claim to have privileged knowledge. Significantly, the statement is a pastiche of 
quotations from Psalm 39 and Isaiah 30, which are only slightly altered. By creating a 
parallel between himself and Old Testament prophets Niketas underscores his claim to 
be a charismatic. 

The information that Niketas gives permits us to reconstruct the controversy. A 
feature that sets his perfect monk apart from his adversaries is use of simple and 
unadorned language. In chapter sixty-nine of the third century Niketas states that 
‘perfect in knowledge and wisdom is not the one who is proficient in the apparent and 
correct speech’ (ovdé t£AewG åvůp év yvóosi kù cogí 6 év TH qavepó óvo koi 
koieyAottuopévo AGy@ noAXc) but the one who has a pure heart and speaks through the 
Spirit.** That linguistic register was a bone of contention is even clearer in chapter 
fifty-eight of the first century where Niketas complains that charismatic monks were 
ridiculed ‘because of the idiosyncracy of their style’ (Sù tò ts AéEewso adtdv 
t616tpomov) and ‘because they chose not to follow the selections of the neat turns of 
phrase of external knowledge nor cared about the good rhythm of their position’ (öt 
un) Éxeo001 EiAovto toic ExAoyaic vOv teropveuuévov Aé&gov tfjg Oúpaðev yvóosoc, NSE 
tò tíjg 0£ceoc adtHv söpvðpov énetiSevoav).*” These passages leave no doubt that 
Niketas’ adversaries are lay intellectuals who take pride in their learning and look 
down on those who cannot express themselves in Attic Greek.?? Niketas does not 
name names but his text may contain allusions that would have allowed 
contemporaries to identify individuals. For example, he tells his readers that ‘those 
who grumble against you will learn to obey the words of Spirit and the babbling 
tongues will learn to speak peace’ (oi òè yoyybCovtesg Kata cod, paðńocovta onakobstv 
TOV Aóyov TOD nvebpatoc, kù yYA@ooot ai wEeAdiGovonl, AaAEiv sipńvnv uaOnoovra).?! 
This is a quotation of Isaiah 32:4. Yet it could be argued that Niketas chose it because 


48 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, III.69, 989D-992A. 

49 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, 1.58, 877B-C. 

50 A similar invective is already found in Symeon the New Theologian, Centuries, III.28, ed. Darrouzés, 87. 
See F. Bernard, Writing and Reading Byzantine Secular Poetry, 1025-1081 (Oxford 2014) 157-158. 

51 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, III.58, 984C. 
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of the verb weAAiCew, which could be understood as a reference to Michael Psellos, the 
foremost intellectual of the time.?? 

There can be no doubt that Niketas was irked by the criticism that he was 
uneducated. Yet this was only a side-issue in the conflict. The main bone of contention 
was his claim to have privileged knowledge and his particular approach to Scriptural 
exegesis. In the third century he frequently makes mention of these topics. He states 
that the lay intellectuals, too, engage in exegetical activity. However, according to him 
their method is flawed. In chapter fifty-seven he tells his reader: ‘Do not be afraid of 
those who envy the power of your words and twist the entire divine Scripture’ (uì 
copn0fig and tõv qO00vobvtov tfj SvVaUEL TOV AÓóyov cov kù ówctpspAoDvtov mücav 
Osiav ypagrv).°°> The following chapter gives us a first insight into what was at stake. 
There Niketas admonishes his reader: ‘Do not impede your lips because of the envy of 
the Jewish-minded men’ (unè K@ADONGS tà YEiAN oov 514 TOV qOó6vov THV Tovdmogpdbvav 
avép@v).°* This epithet conjures up Paul's distinction between the Jewish and the 
Christian approaches to Scripture: whereas the former focus on the letter, the latter are 
concerned with the deeper meaning. The theme is then taken up again in chapter 
seventy-eight. There Niketas claims that his adversary regards it as folly ‘to examine 
the sense and to winkle out the meaning of the letter’ (tò tiv óu&votav épguvüv Ko TOV 
voðv aviyvebov tod ypáuuatoç) and ‘makes fun of those who compare these things 
spiritually and calls such people not spiritual or led by the divine Spirit but anagogues’ 
(KATOLOKATOL TOV OVYKPLVOVTOV TADTA TVEDLATIKHS Kot o0 MvEevLATIKODS ODdSE DIO Osiov 
TvEebpatoc &yonévouc, GAA avaywyKOds TOds toto0touc KAA@V).°° This is a theme that 
also appears in a later work by Niketas, his treatise on Paradise, where he complains 
that some people do not understand the spiritual nature of his exegesis and therefore 
‘will call it anagogy and not a contemplation of truth’ (àvoycoynv vabtqv GAA’ od 
Oewpiav tic GAnOeiag koA£covow).?? One of their number, the layman George, did 
indeed write a letter to Niketas in which he accused him of having neglected the literal 
sense of the Biblical description of Paradise.°’ 

The debate must have been exceptionally acrimonious. The lay intellectuals did not 
mince words: they told Niketas to shut up.?? Niketas retaliated in kind. In chapter 


52 It needs to be noted, however, that Psellos was not opposed to allegorical interpretation in principle. See 
also F. Lauritzen, ‘Stethatos’ Paradise in Psellos’ Ekphrasis of Mt Olympos’, Vizantijskij Vremennik 70 (2011) 
139-151. On Niketas Stethatos and Psellos see now the detailed discussion in Diamantopoulos, Die 
Hermeneutik, 308-503. 

53 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, III.57, 981D. 

54 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, IIL.58, 984B. On the theme of ‘envy’ see M. Hinterberger, Phthonos, 
Mifsgunst, Neid und Eifersucht in der byzantinischen Literatur (Wiesbaden 2013) 255-256, 361-370. 

55 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, III.78, 996. On this theme see Diamantopoulos, Die Hermeneutik, 108—110. 
56 Niketas Stethatos, On Paradise, 18, ed. Darrouzés, 176. 

57 Niketas Stethatos, On Paradise, Appended Letters, ed. Darrouzés, 260—272. See Diamantopoulos, 
Die Hermeneutik, 118-126. 

58 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, IIL.59, 984D. 
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sixty-eight of the third century he rails against ‘the one who struggles out of 
contentiousness and disobeys the words of those who are led by the Spirit but obeys 
his own cleverness and the deceiving words of those who only have the semblance of 
piety’ (tH ¿č épiÜe(ag àycovitouévo kat de Wodvtt èv tols Aóyois TOV dyopévov DIO TOD 
IIvebpatoc, neiouévo ðè tÅ Eavtod ovvéoEt toig ànatniois Aóyotg THV TV óp 
neptkeuiévov óvnv tfj; edoePetac).°? In order to combat his adversaries he has recourse 
to the Pauline distinction between the soulish and the spiritual man, repeatedly 
quoting or paraphrasing I Corinthians 2:4: “The soulish man does not receive the 
things that are of the Spirit’ (yvyikóg ğvðpænoç ob õéyetar tà TOD nveOparoc).^? The 
theme first appears in chapters six and seven of the second century where it is 
developed at some length. Niketas juxtaposes the two types and identifies the former 
with lay intellectuals and the latter with the monks. The first stage of spiritual ascent, 
asceticism, plays an important role here. Niketas claims that the intellectuals shun all 
hardship and therefore never reach the state of dispassion. When they then study 
Scripture they therefore do so out of pride and vainglory. These vices, however, bar 
them from any communication with the divine fount of all knowledge.?' 


Niketas’ Envisaged Audience 


Niketas does not envisage that the perfect might ever win over his detractors. Instead, he 
comforts himself with the prospect that they will come to a sticky end. In the sixty-eighth 
chapter of the third century he claims that the lot of him who does not obey the spiritual 
ones and misleads the people is ‘oppression and straightened circumstances ... envy and 
anger’ (OAiwis Kal otevoycopía ... «O6voc kai Ovpióc kd ópyr]) both in this life and at the Last 
Judgement. This is little more than wishful thinking. Indeed, Niketas cannot even be sure 
of his target audience, the ordinary faithful with their different spiritual needs. In chapter 
fifty-eight or the third century he admonishes the reader not to pay attention to the 
jealous because ‘the eyes of the blind in the darkness of life and in the murk of sin will 
see the light of your words, and the poor in spirit will rejoice in them’ (oi £v 1 oxótei 
Tod Díov, «ot oi Ev TH óuiyàn ts Guaptiac phau tooAGv, Syovtai cov THV AÓyov TO 
pHs, ko &yarAMdoovtat év adtoIc oi ATWO! TH mvebuaTI).°* Significantly, however, this 
statement, which is adapted with minor modifications from Isaiah 3:7, is phrased in 
the future tense and thus expresses a mere hope. Other passages suggest that reality 
was rather different. Already in chapter sixty-seven of the second century Niketas 
claims that the perfect monk ‘clarifies the depths of the Spirit through the word for all 
those who have a divine spirit in their innards’ (Statpavoi tà BOON tod mvEebuatos oux 


59 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, III.68, 989C. 
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Tod Adyov nüoct toig EYOVOL nveðua Oeiov év xoig £ykároic).9? This gives the impression as if 
he were preaching to the converted. An even more pessimistic tone is struck in chapter 
sixty-nine of the third century where he says that the monk who derives his wisdom 
from the Spirit and not from education receives his praise ‘not from human beings but 
from God because he is envied by human beings and loved and known only by those 
who are moved by the same spirit? (ook && àvOpómov, àAAà ék toð OE0d, Ws 
Gyvoovpévon uèv fj qOovovpévoo toic àvOponoic, óv dé DED Ka toic TH ADTOD nvevuatı 
Ktvouuévoig povuévov TE KOI ywookonuévov)* This gives Niketas’ enterprise a 
sectarian flavour, which is in stark contrast with his lofty claims that the perfect monk 
speaks to large audiences and has a beneficial effect on them. His followers were most 
likely the friends and associates whom he mentions in his Life of Symeon the New 
Theologian.®° It is to boost the morale of these people, and most likely also his own, 
that he repeatedly adapts the words of prophets from the Old Testament who were 
equally embattled. In chapter fifty-nine of the third century, for example, he states that 
the true teacher will hide himself for a while from his critics but eventually will take 
his rightful place in the church of the faithful ‘and there will no longer be those who 
were turned by the envious ones’ (koi ok £u goovtat oi bd THV «qOovoovtov 
Gvatpenopevo) but everybody will listen to him.?? At the same time, however, he 
admits that for the time being the initiative is with his adversary even if in his eyes he 
only teaches ‘in order to disperse hungry souls and empty thirsting souls’ (a> äv 
dlaomsipy voyàc NEIVÕCAG kot yuyüc Tac ÖIYÕOAG kevüc noujcn).5^ 


Polemic Against Monks 


The analysis so far has revealed that polemic against Constantinopolitan intellectuals is a 
major theme in Niketas' centuries. Niketas hated these men because they rejected his 
claim that direct access to God gave him a privileged position within the religious 
discourse of his time and they made fun of his rustic style and his outlandish exegesis. 
However, it would be wrong to think that they were Niketas’ only target. Further 
study reveals that he also found fault with his fellow-monks. In chapters seventy-two 
to seventy-eight of the first century he rails against those who claim that in order to 
attain true virtue one must physically withdraw from all contacts with other human 
beings and live in uninhabited places. Niketas rejects this position out of hand. He 
insists that living in a monastic community under the control of an abbot is a safer 
option and offers an alternative interpretation of the commandment to withdraw from 
the world. For him withdrawal is an inner state that can be achieved everywhere. What 


63 Niketas Stethatos, Centuries, 11.67, 933B. 
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is required of a monk ‘is not to get away from human beings and the world but to 
abandon himself, to get away from the urges of the flesh and to go away to the desert 
of the passions’ (od tò £&o tæv àvOpcmov koi TOD kóouov yevécO0nt éotiv GAAG TO 
Katadineiv éavtov É&o t1üv tfjg capkócg OgAnuótov yevécO0oi xoi àmeAOciv etc épmuíav 
na0óv).5* This was, of course, a long-standing debate, which for centuries had pitted 
against each other advocates of the eremitic and coenobitic ways of life. That Niketas 
took the side of the coenobites can be explained by the fact that he was a monk of the 
populous urban monastery of Stoudios. However, in his case another dimension must 
be added. Monks who were tucked away in hermits’ cells on holy mountains could not 
intervene in the Constantinopolitan religious discourse. Thus it comes as no surprise 
that this criticism resurfaces in the third century where the teaching activity of monks 
plays such a predominant role. 

Niketas' particular ire is reserved for monks who rejected his three-stage model of 
spiritual ascent and contented themselves with ascetic practice. This theme is 
developed at great length in chapters eighty-three to ninety-seven of the second 
century. Paraphrasing I Timothy 4:8 Niketas claims that asceticism is of little value 
because it only leads to freedom from the passions and does not result in purity of 
heart, which is the fruit of natural contemplation.’ The tone of his argument is 
extremely scathing. He compares ascetics to mules that go in circles in order to power 
water-lifting devices and he tells them that even laypeople show more zeal in the 
imperial service because they constantly strive to attain higher dignities.”° Similar 
criticism can already be found in Late Antique spiritual texts whose authors advocated 
the Evagrian model of spiritual ascent.’' Yet Niketas’ focus on teaching again gives 
this theme a new urgency for it is evident that a monk who does not progress beyond 
asceticism cannot become a divinely inspired instructor. This nexus is made explicit 
when the topic is taken up again in the third century. In chapter seventy Niketas 
claims that asceticism is not an end in itself because it is only natural contemplation 
that fills the heart with knowledge of the divine ‘so that old and new secrets can be 
dispensed from there and given to those who need them’ (eig tò ékBéXAw £keiOev Kava 
KÙ zoo LwOoTHpia TOD BEod Kal ó156voi toic xpritovov). 2 In the next chapter he goes 
so far as to accuse the ascetics of a lack of faith and of disobedience to God. The 
virulence of his polemic explains itself when we consider the problems that Niketas 
faced. His claim that the culmination of the monastic life was public teaching rang 
hollow when most monks had a completely different understanding of their vocation. 
What made matters even worse was the virtual disappearance of the Evagrian 
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tradition in the previous centuries. This made it even more difficult for him than it had 
been for Late Antique authors to present his own view as normative. One cannot 
doubt that some intellectuals took advantage of this weakness. 

For Niketas the views of both groups were thus part of the same problem. Indeed, he 
does not refrain from drawing parallels between them. In chapter ninety-seven of the 
second century he claims that the ascetics not only do not want to move from physical 
hardship to contemplation of nature but also refuse ‘to move from the literal body of 
Scripture to the sense and the meaning of the word’ (àxó tod pytod o@patos tic Oeiac 
ypaefic &x Tov vodv kai Tiv Siavotav tod Adyou yopeiv).’* The nexus between asceticism 
and literalism is, of course, traditional but it is given a new twist.” In the third 
century the reader will learn that the Constantinopolitan intellectuals read Scripture in 
exactly the same way. The link between the two groups is made explicit in chapter 
sixty-nine of this century, which effects the transition from polemic against 
intellectuals to polemic against ascetics. Here Niketas makes the rather less traditional 
point that both extreme asceticism and refined literary activity are highly visible and 
thus intimates that they are fuelled by vainglory whereas the inner life of the 
contemplative is graced with humility. "^ 


To conclude: Niketas Stethatos revived the three-stage model of spiritual ascent in order 
to stake a claim in the religious life of the capital. He asserted that as a mystic he had 
privileged knowledge from God, which he could pass on to the faithful. In order to 
make this point he transformed traditional notions of spiritual ascent in such a way 
that mystical experiences were reduced to the appropriation of teachable knowledge. 
His aim was to be accepted as an instructor of the people who could speak in the 
cathedral St Sophia. He faced vicious opposition from lay intellectuals who made fun 
of his rustic language and his allegorical approach to Scriptural exegesis. What made 
his position even more precarious was the fact that his vision of the monastic calling 
was not shared by the majority of monks in the capital. 
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that in this they were the precursors of Paparrigopoulos' highly influential theory of the 
continuity of the Greek nation. Strangely, though, she does not do justice to the role of 
another Ionian, Spyridon Zambelios, as an essential link between Mustoxidi and the 
Constantinopolitan Greek ‘national historian’. 

This was a time when difficult choices had to be made, but it was also a time of great 
opportunities: Mustoxidi, for instance was by turns a Russian diplomat, an Italian 
revolutionary, the superintendent of schools in the Greek state under Capodistria, and 
a liberal politician back in the Ionian Islands. (His openminded cosmopolitanism 
contrasts starkly with the intolerant Greek nationalism of Korais: see p. 166.) Similar 
choices and opportunities were faced not only by intellectuals from the Ionian Islands 
but also by leading Orthodox Christian figures in the Ottoman empire, chiefly the 
Phanariots and the members of their entourages. There is room for a companion 
volume that would focus on these Ottoman Greeks. 

Zanou points out that Solomos gave up writing Greek poetry and returned to Italian 
after the Ionian government decided that Greek would become the sole official language 
of the Ionian Islands in January 1852. I can add that in August 1851, the Italian 
performance poet Giuseppe Regaldi put on a show in the Aula Magna of the Ionian 
University in Corfu, and Solomos appeared on stage with him. One of the poems 
Solomos recited was ‘La navicella greca’, which he had written specially for the 
occasion. Most of the poem is on a patriotic theme taken from contemporary Greek 
history, but it ends with the following lines addressed to Regaldi: ‘Hail, illustrious son 
of an eternal land, / where song and action have always been great / in favourable and 
in adverse fortunes, / where the stone and the dry grass are good, / where I arrived as a 
barbarian and am such no longer.’ This is a remarkable homage paid to Italy and 
Italian culture by the Greek national poet, especially since Solomos had previously 
used the linked images of ‘black stone’ and ‘dry grass’ repeatedly with reference to Greece. 


Peter Mackridge 
St Cross College, Oxford 


Dimitris Tziovas: H zoditiopixy xointixn tç EdAnvixyc meloypapiac: anró tyv spunveta atv nOi. 
Irakleio: University of Crete Publications, 2017. Pp. 589. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2019.35 


D.Tziovas is an extremely prolific scholar in the area of Modern Greek Studies, whose 
research interests cover almost the entire literary production of the 19°", 20" and 21* 
centuries (to date), and whose analytical tools span a broad spectrum of theoretically 
informed approaches. The present sizeable volume bears witness to his wide-ranging 
research interests and presents a representative sample of work (some previously 
published) produced at different stages of his long career; it examines several major 
topics and literary texts mainly from a cultural perspective. These range from key 
ideological and socio-political issues that permeate literary movements and individual 
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works of fiction from every stage of the history of modern Greek literature since the 
inception of the Greek State in the 1830s to the ethics of reception and the role of 
literary criticism. The volume offers new interpretations of texts and tendencies, and 
re-evaluates the ideological and cultural factors that contributed to the formation of 
the Modern Greek literary history canon. The study is divided into 8 sections and 20 
chapters (including the preface) presented for the most part in chronological order, 
with some backward and forward movement. 

The 1% section, entitled ‘From the romanticism of the romance to the novel’, 
discusses various theoretical issues, such as the difference between ‘traditional’ and 
‘cultural’ texts, the historical development of a cultural approach to literature, and 
how a literary canon is constructed. In the context of defining a ‘cultural text’ as the 
dialectics of its various different readings and its intertextual uses diachronically, it 
discusses how a recent novel (EAAgvucj aypozvía, 2016, by M. Fais) about a 19% 
century short-story writer, G. Vizyinos,) has altered and enriched our approach to the 
work of this older writer. Going back to the very beginnings of Modern Greek fiction, 
this section examines the origins of the word pvOtotopia (romance) and how it differs 
from the word puv0ictópnua. (novel) as well as the ideology behind the use of each 
term. Exploring the (mainly cultural) reasons behind the renewed interest of late 20" 
century critics in the fiction of the 19" century, it emphasises the ideological role of 
Aéavopos (1834) by P. Soutsos (the first genuine novel in Greek literature in Tziovas' 
view) in the literature of the new Greek state — analogous to that of 4pyo (1936-39) by 
G. Theotokas a hundred years later, at a time of radical changes and ideological 
introspection for both society and literature in Greece. Finally, he discusses the (mainly 
social) reasons behind the absence of such a European genre as the novel from the 
literary production of the Ionian Islands until their annexation to the Greek State in 
1864, despite their geographical proximity to Europe. 

In the 2"* section, ‘Ethography as a national narrative’, Tziovas broaches the 
oft-debated, frequently negatively-viewed and still somewhat controversial issue 
of nOoypo«xpía. from a reader-response perspective. He suggests that this literary trend in 
19^ and early 20 century Greek literature should be seen as both outcome and 
reflection of the transition from an agricultural to a small-scale urban space; this 
approach takes account of the cultural dimension (cultural geography, imagination, 
religion etc. of farmers/villagers), the socio-cultural dimension (relationship between 
nature -civilization, village — city and local- European), the socio-political (social 
inequalities, party politics, poverty, violence) and the national dimension (national 
education, memory and the construction of historical myths). In his view, nOoypagia is a 
rite of passage (familial, social, individual and linguistic) and a melting pot of different 
discourses but not a genre in itself. He offers a reading of the novel O Zguávoc (1897) 
by A. Karkavitsas as an example of such an approach. In like manner, Tziovas re-reads 
some other 19" century texts, termed ‘Agricultural dramas’ or ‘Agricultural idylls’, 
which have previously been treated either as ‘idyllic lullabies’ or as social critiques, 
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situating them instead in the intermediate space between these two poles, on the grounds 
that they offer a synthesis of these antitheses via rational compromise, social adjustment 
and convergence and, thus, social and financial progress in an urban setting. 

Section 3, ‘Textual transformations’, focuses on two seminal novels of 19" and early 
20" Century fiction: ITázi6ca Iwávva (1866) by E. Roidis and H Iotopia evóc arypadestov 
(1929) by S. Doukas. Publication of former was greeted with a storm criticism of from the 
Greek Orthodox Church and the Catholic Church (following its French translation in 
1869) on the grounds that it was blasphemous. It also proved unpopular with the 
Greek Modernists of the 1930s, who raised objections related to its form. Tziovas 
comments on the fact that today, I7ózicca Iwávva/Pope Joan can only be found in the 
international bibliography under the names of its English and French translators, 
Lawrence Durrell and Alfred Jarry respectively, as the famous names of these 
European translator-writers overshadowed that of the author himself. Doukas’ book 
has traditionally been perceived as a classic example of orality; it tells the story of how 
two Greek soldiers survived when captured by the Turkish Army, supposedly 
recounted orally to the writer/narrator. Tziovas, however, suggests that we should read 
Doukas' novel as a heavily mediated text, based on the self-confessed interventions of 
the writer-narrator, and as an example of the ideological and nationalistic 
manipulation by means of which it was shoe-horned into the Greek literary canon (in 
light of the significant differences between the first and subsequent editions). 

Section 4, "Interpretation and Ideology', offers an alternative approach to the work 
of N. Kazantzakis. Tziovas argues that the defining polarities of this writer's work are 
‘being’ and ‘becoming’. ‘Being’ is presented as a primordial essence, a hidden truth or 
divine presence to be re-discovered; ‘becoming’ is related to the struggle for freedom, 
going beyond limits, expectation rather than certainty, and the invention of reality. 
Thus, he proposes two alternative (postmodernist) readings of Kazantzakis’ work, the 
ethnographic and the philosophical-theological, corresponding to the above polarities. 
Rereading O Xpioxóg Gavactavpavetat (1954) in particular, Tziovas takes issue with 
earlier attempts to categorize it (for example, as a social novel, political allegory or 
metaphysical quest), interpreting it instead as a personal (auto-biographical) drama. 
Tracing the history of Kazantzakis' reception in Greece after the 1950s, he concludes 
that, despite the reputation he enjoyed abroad, this was rather negatively coloured by 
the (socialist) perspective of the film versions of O Xpiotéc Gavactavpdvetar and 
Zopuxág (1956 and 1964). This negativity runs counter to what one might have 
expected, at least from his left-wing compatriots, given Kazantzakis' political allegiances. 

In Section 5, “Transitions and quests’, Tziovas examines Theotokas' literary career 
mainly through the prism of the latter's theoretical views on novel-writing and his 
failure to put them to practical use; questioning other critics’ view of Theotokas as a 
rational Cartesian intellectual, Tziovas presents him as a romantic humanist who saw 
individuality as an antidote to the unstoppable forces of History and technological 
progress. The demonic spirit of rebellion and rupture in his youthful novels gives place 
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to a quest for stability, harmony and Orthodox Christianity in his later career. In the same 
section, Tziovas attributes the enduring popularity and high sales of Karagatsis' novels to 
their drawing on aspects of both high and low culture. He goes on to investigate how the 
experimental fiction techniques of the period 1930-1935 survived and blossomed in the 
1970s and after; in his view, it is the theoretical writings on these techniques between 
1935 and the 1970s (a period dominated by politics and aspiring to realism) as well 
the influence of the French nouveau roman, at first mainly among women writers, that 
paved the way to their practical re-application after 1974. 

Sections 6 (Politics, allegory, identity") and 7 (Realism, memory and trauma’) focus 
respectively on close readings of novels and short stories classed as ‘political fiction’, 
fiction about personal identity and fiction that deals with the memory of trauma. 
Politics is a common theme in novels up until the 1980s in Greece; here, though, 
Tziovas focuses on 3 instances of political allegory, not a very common genre in 
Greece. These deal with the Greek Civil War (N. Kazantzakis’ AózAqoqóósc, 1963) 
and the 1967-74 dictatorship (R. Roufos' lpauxóAoi, 1967, and Ch. Milionis’ Ta 
Omynpata ths óokiuaciac, 1973-74). V. Vassilikos's To qó440 (1961), an allegory about 
sexual identity issues, is approached through a psychoanalytic perspective. Finally, 
Tziovas examines two short stories by Milionis (To novkámoo tov Kévtavpov’, 1971, 
and ‘To oyüa tov kókAov', 1990) and a novel by V. Gouroyannis (Kórxivo otv 
zpácin ypauur, 2009) that relate to painful memories of trauma sustained during the 
turbulent political period and subsequent invasion/war in Cyprus. 

In the final section, *Metafiction and Ethics’, Tziovas charts Greek fiction after 1974, 
focusing on themes, ideology and poetics, and detecting as he does so a clear move from 
a political culture (before 1974 and for some years afterwards) to a cultural politics 
(from approximately the mid-1980s onwards). He also traces the history of ethical 
issues in reading and criticism; following its apparent demise at the end of the 19? 
century, reading ethics made a comeback in the early 20? century as part of an 
interdisciplinary and international interest in ‘global ethics’. Thus, he concludes, 
literary studies have moved ‘from hermeneutics [...] to a moral imperative’. 

To sum up, this an intriguing, thought-provoking and extremely well-researched 
volume, which will prove essential reading for scholars, students and indeed anyone 
with an interest in Modern Greek literature. 


Eleni Yannakakis 
Oxford 
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The metaphor of literary transmission as a sea voyage was fruitful in antiquity and 
remains suggestive in this exploration of more recent encounters between British and 
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Greeks, and Corfu in Gerald Durrell's Tbe Donkey Rustlers! 
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Tbe celebrated conservationist, and serial memoirist, Gerald Durrell often imaginatively 
revisited the Corfu of his childhood. Donkeys were integral to bis vision of Greek rural 
life. Both the setting and the style of his literary output resisted what be regarded as 
unwelcome modernization. His 1968 publication The Donkey Rustlers, one of his few 
novels, shows how Durrell attempted to perpetuate an outdated view of both Greece 
and children’s literature. It is argued that Durrell’s well-attested affection for the Greek 
people was not well reflected by a narrative in which both foreign children and 
donkeys seem to come out on top. 


Keywords: donkeys; Corfu; Durrells; children’s literature; human-animal studies 


During the last decade, two craft beer companies have been set up in Santorini to take 
advantage of the market for something more distinctive than mass-produced lagers. 
These brands chose for their identities features of the island which were thought to be 
internationally recognizable. Volkan depicted the erupting volcano which carved 
Santorini into the distinctive shape it is today, and Donkey foregrounded the beast 
which traditionally bore people up the steep and winding steps from sea level to the 
main town. For the latter, the tag-line *Hip-Hoppy, Kick-Ass Beer’ was presumably 
meant to imply that this Greek product was, like the animal it referenced, 
individualistic, uncompromising, and pungent. 

Donkeys are ever-present in outsiders’ visions of an enduring rural Greece, appearing 
as local colour in everything from travel writing to Hollywood movies. In 1968, Gerald 
(‘Gerry’) Durrell, the prolific tale-teller of animals and Corfu, moved Greek donkeys from 
bit-part characters to titular agents of change for one of his only two extant novels, and 
the only one explicitly written with children in mind, The Donkey Rustlers. At the present 


1 My thanks to Janne White, Toni Wolstenholme and their colleagues at the Jersey Archive for facilitating 
access to Gerald Durrell’s papers. Professor Garry Marvin first made me aware of the existence of the 
academic field of human-animal studies. 
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time, interest in the Durrell family remains strong, with a British-made television series, 
The Durrells, somewhat tenuously based on Gerald’s memoirs, reaching its fourth and 
final series in 2019, and even the recipe book of the matriarch, Mrs Louisa Durrell, 
seeing publication.” Fifty years on from The Donkey Rustlers, and in the light of the 
viewpoint that ‘Children’s literature now receives considerable critical attention from 
scholars and students',? the time seems right to re-examine this hitherto overlooked 
publication. The pioneer of ‘human-animal studies’ Garry Marvin has noted that 
‘Academic journals in nearly all fields now regularly include articles about animals’.* 
This article is an attempt, perhaps for the first time in depth, to introduce this area of 
interest into Modern Greek Studies. In the first section, I outline the role of donkeys in 
Greece, drawing out the characteristics and stereotypes found in popular culture and 
British travellers’ representations. Following this, I consider Gerald Durrell’s responses 
to animals, to the evolution of children's literature, and to the impact of tourism on his 
beloved Corfu. I will go on to argue that the donkey is used by him as an obvious 
emblem of the alleged traditional and backward nature of the country. But this animal 
has often been represented in literature and elsewhere as not merely useful but also as 
proverbially stubborn. When, in The Donkey Rustlers, even the donkeys are willing to 
move forward and it is the locals who are ridiculed for their eccentricity, credulity and 
stupidity, I will suggest that Durrell, for all his vaunted love of the Corfiots who had 
welcomed his family to live amongst them in the 1930s, is using the animals to turn 
the Greek people into the butt of his story's jokes. 


Donkeys in Greece: reality and perception 


Traditionally, donkeys were an integral feature of Greek rural life. A recent study has, 
however, revealed a dramatic decline: ‘From 508,000 animals in 1955, there were only 
14,570 animals in 2008; a decrease of about 97%’. Specifically in the Ionian Islands, 
the region in which Durrell's books are set, the 2008 census was 286 animals. The 
remaining population is now a luxury, rather than the basis of the rural economy, 
used largely for recreation and tourism.? Viewed by the British with sentimentality, 
according to a recent monograph by Jill Bough ‘donkeys receive a disproportionately 
high percentage of charitable support from the population of the UK - and raise funds 
with ease. Originating both in Greece and in outreach projects from countries such 
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as Britain, these charities ‘improve the health and welfare of working donkeys by educating 
owners and providing healthcare". In her pioneering work of the 1970s, British-based 
specialist Elisabeth Svendsen was extremely distressed by some of her findings in Greece: 
‘We saw the most terrible sights including donkeys with their eyes poked out by sticks 
and the most savage beating which even my medications could not ease.’ As a result, the 
animals had ‘half the life span of donkeys in England’.® A 2019 campaign targeting the 
increased weight of passengers who are borne by donkeys making the steep journey 
from port to town in Santorini has urged tourists to put themselves ‘In their hooves’. 

It is no accident that, for many generations, rural communities in Greece had relied 
on donkeys. As Jill Bough has explained, ‘Donkeys are hardy and resilient animals that 
can work tirelessly with little maintenance. Although usually slow paced, they are 
steady and sure-footed. They are also strong and sturdy and can carry heavy burdens 
relative to their size.!° In a manual for animal husbandry published at the time of 
Gerald Durrell’s literary heyday, M. R. de Wesselow argued that, despite the negative 
connotations sometimes attached to them, "They are the most patient beasts and 
immensely willing’, and ‘you are unlucky if you get a really obstinate donkey’.'' 
Elisabeth Svendsen, who founded her own donkey sanctuary, naturally regarded them 
as ‘the most beautiful, the most underrated, animals in the world’. '” 

However, most mid-century Anglophone readers of Gerald Durrell’s books were, as 
city-dwellers, inevitably more familiar with the idea of a donkey than the reality. The 
social anthropologist Garry Marvin argues that ‘animals are more likely to appear as 
representations in various media than they are as embodied creatures in the habitats of 
humans’. Whilst there is of course such a thing as a ‘real’ donkey, Marvin points out that: 


the animal is, in the moment of our encounter, always a social and cultural 
animal. There is no social or acultural platform on which we can stand to see 
an animal as that animal really is. It is important to attend to these social and 


cultural perspectives if we are to understand how and why people look at 


animals and the practices that result from such viewing. "° 


In short, ‘the creatures we are concerned with are always socially and culturally 
constructed’.'* In popular imagination and in language use, the donkey has been 
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stereotypically stubborn and stupid, but also, as Jill Bough has shown, with more positive 
connotations such as patience and dependability." 

In British literature recording foreign journeys, donkeys have likewise been 
represented as possessing both positive and negative characteristics. In the 1970s, for 
example, Robert Crisp decided to walk around the perimeter of Crete with a beast of 
burden who lacked a name at first, having been known merely as ‘donkey’ by its 
previous, local, owner. At her best, he found that ‘my donkey had many of the 
qualities I had been seeking in my walking companion — sedateness, intimations of 
character and feminine unpredictability, an unhurried gait and the gift of silence.’ But 
at other times he discovered her stubborn and uncooperative side: ‘Her favourite form 
of deceit was to kid you that she was exhausted and couldn't go any further.' In an 
echo of a scene I shall discuss from Durrell's Tbe Donkey Rustlers, a sudden rainstorm 
causes man and donkey to be stuck on opposite sides of a river, with one of the pair 
far from unhappy at the separation: ‘I could see the donkey grazing unperturbed in the 
downpour.’!® 

Crisp’s practical and literary model was undoubtedly Robert Louis Stevenson, who 
acquired a donkey, Modestine, to aid him in his travels across France. Stevenson’s 
subsequent account brims with criticism for the behaviour of the animal, particularly 
its pace, and is disturbing for his descriptions of the beatings he administered. He 
discovers the goad as the perfect instrument to keep her moving, with any imagined 
criticisms dismissed: ‘And what although now and then a drop of blood should appear 


?!7 Morgan Holmes has recently 


on Modestine's mouse-coloured wedge-like rump 
discussed why, in Travels with a Donkey in the Cévennes, the writer represents his 
empathy towards the donkey as eroding, increasingly treating her as a lesser beast than 
himself: ‘Stevenson appears to have wanted his readers to view his treatment of 
Modestine — his erasure of animal affinity — as a matter of a stranger conforming to 
the customs of the foreign land through which he travelled.'!? British values towards 
animals were not to be encountered, expected, or conformed to, when abroad. I shall 
be showing how in Durrell's novel, as also with recent donkey charities who export 
their values to less ‘enlightened’ parts of Europe, kindness to animals is similarly 
shown as a superior trait possessed by the British and lacked by island locals. The 
foolish Greeks are represented as unable to care for or handle their beasts, and it is the 
initiative of the visiting British children which enables the donkeys to be released and 
taste freedom. 
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In a traveller's account of a much more recent vintage than that of Stevenson or 
Crisp, it is the pace of the animal that is explicitly the point of the journey. Andy 
Merrifield values the fact that ‘Time slows down amid donkeys. In their company 
things happen quietly and methodically.’ His journey around the French countryside 
with a borrowed donkey is therefore a bid to escape the modern world: ‘I felt long ago 
that the grown-up world isn’t all it’s cracked up to be'.'?^ Alongside their many other 
proverbial characteristics, donkeys have become for Merrifield emblematic of 
slowness, the past, an escape to childhood. For Gerald Durrell, as I shall show, writing 
about donkeys, and indeed the whole industry he built up around his representation of 
Corfu, was likewise about a return to youth. 


Durrell’s Corfu and its Donkeys 


Gerald Durrell’s official biographer can hardly be said to have undersold his subject: 


naturalist, traveller, raconteur, humourist, visionary, broadcaster, best-selling 
author, one of the great nature writers of the twentieth century, one of the 
great conservation leaders of the modern world, champion of the animal 
kingdom, founder and Honorary Director of Jersey Zoo and the Jersey 
Wildlife Preservation Trust, saviour of endangered species, champion of the 
lowly, the defenceless and the doomed.*° 


Zoological assistant Jeremy Mallinson discovered during his own animal collecting 
expedition that name-dropping his mentor opened doors even in the remotest parts of 
Africa, receiving a royal welcome from the Queen Regent of the Batawana tribe.*! 

The career-defining memoir My Family and Other Animals (1956) has been 
characterized as ‘a wonderful Utopian tale of an island idyll, a classic of childhood 
seen through the eyes of a grown man who was still that same child at heart.?? The 
enduring popularity of this work led to several sequels, which continued the winning 
formula by combining stories of his eccentric British relatives and the Greek locals 
with his boyish excitement about the prolific nature he found all around him in Corfu. 
Gerald himself, however, always inserted into his tales a word of caution about their 
veracity: ‘some are true, some have a kernel of truth and a shell of embroidery’.*? His 
friend Peter Bull, who became a resident of a nearby Greek island towards the end of a 
successful career as a screen actor, found Durrell myths also circulating orally around 
Corfu. Visiting the current owner of an ex-Durrell house, Bull was shown ‘Margaret 
Durrell’s painting box’; the next day, however, he was categorically told by Gerald’s 
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eldest brother Lawrence that ‘his sister, to his fairly certain knowledge, at that time never 
put a paintbrush into her mitt"? This tradition of myth-making has continued through 
to the recent British-made television adaptation The Durrells whose producers chose to 
make some significant departures not merely from reality but even from Gerald's own 
representation of it. This screen version is told from the point of view of Mrs Louisa 
Durrell, played by Keeley Hawes, rather than of the boy Gerry, as a popular British 
television listings magazine reported: ‘In the book, Mother is a comfortable figure, a 
sketchily drawn dispenser of tea and good sense. Hawes's Louisa is altogether more 
entertaining. Funny, courageous and - when she gets the chance — sexy, she's the 
emotional lodestone of the drama.’ Towards the end of his life, Gerald came to fully 
fictionalize his family, dog and house in Corfu, when his youthful self is made to 
rescue a talking animal from the sea for the children's picture book Toby tbe 
Tortoise.”° As a child, another of his friends recalled, Durrell had devoured classic 
books: ‘Kenneth Grahame, Edward Lear, Lewis Carroll, all making animals human’. 
As an adult, Durrell claimed that he continued to identify with children in the same 
way that he could understand animals: ‘I always seem to survive with kids because 
we're on the same mental level’.*” 

Among twentieth-century British travellers and writers such as Durrell, Corfu has 
usually been recorded and recalled as a place of positive experiences. Having been part 
of a British protectorate from 1815-64, this was the exotic Mediterranean laced with 
the familiar — Greece with the added attractions of cricket and ginger beer.” The main 
port, so familiar to Durrell three decades before, received praise in a 1971 guidebook: 
‘It combines the picturesqueness of a medieval town and the nostalgic appearance of a 
Regency spa with many of the comforts of a modern resort — and all this in an 
incomparable setting of distant mountains and blue sea.7? A recent anthropological 
study has noted the reasons given by northern European visitors for the lure of Corfu 
as ‘the warmer climate, picturesque landscape and slower pace of life'.?? 

Jim Potts, whose association with Corfu as visitor and resident stretches back to the 
1960s, asserts that ‘Corfu was once an earthly paradise’ and that ‘parts of the island are 
still relatively unspoiled and unscathed'?! Writing in 1966, Lawrence Durrell was 
delighted to report, for example, that ‘The sheep bells still tonked among the glassy 
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glades’.** The anthropologist Roger Just retreated to a nearby Ionian island, Meganisi, to 
conduct his fieldwork in 1977-80, in search of what was then a pattern in his discipline: it 
was remote, and the community small and well defined. At first, it seemed to him to 
epitomize traditional Greece: ‘its whitewashed houses, its gnarled fishermen, its 
grizzled elders, its quaintly attired women, its donkeys and chickens and sheep and 
goats and all the sights and sounds that prompt the sense of having discovered a 
different, unchanging and forgotten world’. Certainly, there was no electricity until 
1973 and just a single telephone as late as 1977.°° As I shall discuss shortly, Gerald 
Durrell chose to reproduce this insularity in his 1930s-set memoirs and his 1960s 
novel. But Roger Just found that, far from being remote, ‘his’ Ionian island was very 
well connected with the outside world and with modernity. At a baptism, for example, 
he encountered the expected shepherds, olive-growers and ship-owners, but also a 
surgeon trained in the US, a paediatrician from Athens, the holder of a degree in 
theology, and another with a doctorate in philosophy from Heidelberg. In contrast to 
the first impressions of outsiders, Just concluded, ‘things there were always 
changing’.** This is, I will argue, very different from Durrell’s static representation, a 
world from the 1930s which he was as loath to leave behind as he was his own childhood. 

There have been a few literary exceptions to the representation of the Ionian Islands 
as idyllic. An example of the characteristically dark output of British writer Robert 
Aickman, The Wine-Dark Sea has as its protagonist a single male traveller who found 
the Corfiot ‘food monotonous, the noise incredible, and the women disappointing’.*° 
In Durrell’s world, the exaggerated simplicity of the Corfiot lifestyle similarly had 
negative elements which could become the subject of ridicule. The locals’ gullibility, 
which is such a prominent characteristic of Tbe Donkey Rustlers, is echoed in his 
short story *The birthday party'. In this, the Durrell party stops at an isolated village 
on the mainland, where the locals are initially unwelcoming until attracted by magic 
tricks. The naive villagers vociferously insist that the large-denomination drachma 
banknotes, sprouting miraculously from the mayor's beard, belong to them, to the 
extent that a brawl threatens.” Even for the Durrell family when in residence, then, 
life in Corfu was apparently not perfect. Gerry constantly wound up his eldest brother, 
then still merely an aspiring writer, although Lawrence did comment to their great 
friend Theodore Stephanides that *You can have a little too much even of Paradise and 
a little taste of Hell every now and then is good for my work — keeps my brain from 
stagnating. You can trust Gerry to provide the Hell?" 
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However, for a budding young British naturalist, Corfu was pleasingly exotic. In a 
note on the reverse of a scrap of paper listing ideas for what became Birds, Beasts and 
Relatives, the second of his series of youthful memoirs, Gerald Durrell explained his 
excitement: ‘To me this was a jungle teeming with life — a jungle just as thrilling, just 
as full of new forms of life as any tropical forest explored by some Victorian hunter. It 
did not matter to me that my big game was, in reality very small — it was just as 
thrilling hunting it as searching for a Bengal tiger.’ In contrast to Greece, Durrell 
complained, Britain felt like ‘the old grey island on the far edge of everything nice'.?? 
Once he began his career capturing animals for zoos from locations across the world, 
the writing-up of his adventures became a source of profit which proved vital in 
keeping his wildlife conservation work afloat. Durrell's official biographer has argued 
that his subject's attitude towards far-flung people and places developed positively. At 
first, Durrell appeared to be recalling ‘essentially a colonial experience, and an 
old-fashioned one at that’; but, later, his literary treatment of his travels sheds ‘all the 
imperial pretensions and colonial posturings.”*° In contrast, I will argue that Durrell’s 
somewhat condescending tone towards his human subjects in the Ionian Islands 
continued well into the 1960s with the writing of The Donkey Rustlers, and indeed 
beyond. For example, in one of his latest chapters of memoir, he chose to profess that 
as a boy he worried that his donkey, Sally, his most treasured possession, would be 
stolen at night by some ‘dastardly member of the peasantry’.*! 

Donkeys are a ubiquitous element of the rural landscape in all of Durrell’s Corfu 
tales. They were essential for pleasure as well as for agriculture, for example when 
travelling to a village festival: ‘Fleets of donkeys were tethered to trees (for the relatives 
of the villagers had come from far away, some as far as six miles). In his 1967 
documentary The Garden of the Gods, Durrell is shown demonstrating his affinity 
with his fellow creatures by making an impression of a donkey bray, which, as it 
echoes across an olive grove, is apparently sufficiently convincing to be answered by 
the real thing. Yet even his beloved Sally, the donkey he received on a youthful 
birthday, possessed some drawbacks along with her many advantages: finding her ‘an 
invaluable, if stubborn, companion’, she would ‘become impervious to shouts, threats, 
or even whacks with sticks'.^ In the same chapter, Dogs, Dormice and Disorder, 
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Gerry described loading up Sally ready for a day trip when she nipped him on the behind. 
He found himself angrily giving her a *clout'.^* 

The beating of his own donkey is just one indication that Durrell's literary treatment 
of animals was not straightforward. A recent critic, in seeking to discover amongst the 
voluminous exaggerated stories what ‘really’ happened in Gerry's childhood, has 
offered the view that "Personally I am not satisfied with the explanation that Gerry 
“sympathised” or “empathised” with the plight of homeless animals. If anything, 
Gerry made a life's work out of uprooting and incarcerating animals. Durrell 
himself denied to his biographer that his attitude was anthropomorphic: *He didn't 
look on animals as little furry humans, and he would have no compunction in 
shooting one and eating it, if need be.'^^ Yet, in his writings, Durrell did habitually 
endow creatures with human qualities: a scorpion was said to be ‘apologetic’ in raising 
its tail; his pet owl watched him swimming with ‘faintly disapproving eyes’; and his 
magpies chuckled ‘like a pair of city slickers that have successfully duped a crowd of 
bumbling and earnest villagers’.*” 

Theo Stephanides maintained that in Corfu ‘anything can happen’.** This 
supposedly eccentric local colour and atmosphere was essential to Durrell's writing. 
His story about the new fire station, for example, includes forgetting to install a pole 
and a missing key which meant that the hose cannot be fitted. It was, he claimed, like 
living in ‘one of the more flamboyant and slapstick comic operas’.*” In both his 
memoirs and his novel, he therefore often portrayed the locals not merely as rural and 
isolated, but also, for comic effect, as bumpkins unable to cope with modernization. 
The policeman of thirty years standing who ‘owed his lack of promotion to the fact 
that he had never made an arrest’, reappeared as a fully fictionalized character in The 
Donkey Rustlers. The community in which Durrell lived came complete with its own 
‘village idiot’, who, as with his counterpart in the novel, always appears dressed in a 
bowler hat. All villagers are superstitious, believing for example that falling asleep 
under a black cypress will drive a person to madness.’ Gerald’s brother Lawrence, in 
his earlier travel writing about Corfu published in 1945, had criticized this ‘sentiment 
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which attaches to the pastoral life of these picturesque communities ... [which] has been 
very much overdone'.^' 

Gerald's first trip to Corfu since his 1930s childhood took place in 1960. He noted the 
risks such a visit would entail: “You wonder, if you return, whether the place will measure 
up to your memory of it, or will you find that your memory was distorted by the magic eye 
of childhood." But he professed in a magazine article to have swiftly found *that sense of 
timelessness that is one of the island’s chief charms’. In the end, he was ‘grateful that I 
had not been disappointed, that the essential atmosphere of the island was still the 
same". However, despite Durrell’s wishful thinking for public consumption, the reality 
was that, as his friend Peter Bull could attest, ‘a revolution is taking place'.^? Durrell was 
to complain privately that the coastline had been transformed into ‘a welter of 
chromium plate and glass, by enormous hotels like fifteen cement aircraft carriers joined 
together’.°* He felt that his writings and films had contributed to this process by 
publicizing the delights of the Greek island. Birds, Beasts and Relatives (1969), his 
second volume of memoirs, was written in response to his later visit: ‘as an antidote to 
the desecration of modern Corfu, Gerald found it therapeutic to try to recreate yet again 
the unspoiled wonderland of his childhood"? He was evidently unable to appreciate, as 
Jim Potts does in a recent analysis, that tourism did ‘raise many people out of poverty’.°° 

The 1968 novel The Donkey Rustlers was, then, yet another of Durrell's books 
which not merely paid the bills of his zoo, but was a means for him to escape back to 
his childhood. In his professional life as a conservationist, Durrell's main purpose was 
to stave off change, to turn the clock back so that endangered animals would survive 
and be reintroduced after successful captive breeding programmes to their remaining 
natural habitats. Potts has noted in literature about Corfu the persistence of 'the 
condescending “gaze” that perceives the Corfiot villager or agricultural worker, with 
or without traditional dress, as a peasant.” Likewise, Durrell’s literary view of 
Greece, its landscape and residents, was static, both in The Donkey Rustlers and in his 
own life stories. As one recent critic has pointed out witheringly, ‘No one gets married. 
No one gets a job. Nothing of real consequence ever happens.’ Durrell’s 
representation is very much Greece in a bubble, where nothing shows progress. 
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Rustling up donkeys 


Gerald Durrell wrote his novel at a time when he was concerned that his store of raw 
material for publications was drying up — there were no more of his expeditions in 
search of rare and endangered animals which he had not written up. Each day, he 
produced one chapter of Tbe Donkey Rustlers by dictating the story to his secretary in 
the morning, who would then type it up in the afternoon for him to check. His 
biographer calls the result ‘charming and ingenious’, and it was successful enough for 
a British television version, starring David Niven and Peter Bull, which was only 
abandoned ‘when Greek co-production funding fell apart a week before shooting was 
due to start on Corfu’. A novel for children set in the Ionian Islands was clearly not 
much of an imaginative stretch for Durrell: ‘This was not too daunting a challenge. 
He was half-child himself, and a born raconteur, and he loved Greece.”*” 

In addition to the inspiration provided by his own experiences as a boy in Corfu, it is 
hardly surprising that Durrell chose a plot which combined children in affinity with 
animals. Children’s literature specialist David Rudd has demonstrated the long history 
of this association: ‘the persistence of the link seems to arise from the fact that those at 
the top of the human ladder wish to see themselves as most distant from animals, as 
civilized, with “lesser” beings automatically coded as closer to nature.'?? In addition, 
Durrell’s novel, and indeed his more celebrated volumes of memoir, can be said to fit 
into the genre of a ‘family story’ for children. These are, as defined by Brian Attebery, 
‘realistic works, often autobiographical, about growing up with a sizable number of 
siblings in reasonably happy circumstances’.°' 

Attebery also finds that the family story, which dominated children’s literature in the 
mid-twentieth century, ‘combines a fantastic structure with a realistic surface’.°* 
Certainly, Durrell opens his book by trying to centre it in reality, dedicating it to an 
‘adopted grandson, who lives on an island where this could well have happened’. 
Having said this, the island in question, although situated within the Ionian Sea, the 
region which Durrell knew so well, is the fictional Melissa and is said to be ‘tiny’. This 
is no mere barren rock, however, since ‘water is plentiful and so the countryside is lush 
with olive groves and cypress trees and at certain times great areas of it are pink and 
white with almond blossom'.5? This remote place is described as ripe for a narrative of 
the unusual, because here, similarly to Stephanides’ observation about Corfu quoted in 
Durrell’s first memoir, ‘practically anything can happen, and frequently does’. 
As chronicled in a well-known chapter from My Family and Other Animals, the 
Durrells had joined the annual throng in Corfu town hoping for a miracle by kissing 
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the slipper-clad feet of the mummified Saint Spiridion. In Tbe Donkey Rustlers there is no 
preserved body of a holy man, but instead in this fictional island a saint's pair of slippers 
alone become ‘the focal point for every religious ceremony’.®* Isolation and primitiveness 
are further emphasized by there being just one passenger boat which serves the island and 
one taxi,?? which is reminiscent of Spiros Americanos, the driver who dominates the 
family's transportation requirements in Gerry's memoirs. Crucial to the plot is the 
existence of an even remoter island, occupied only by an abandoned church, but 
within a child's swimming distance, which closely resembles the Mouse Island of 
Durrell's childhood remembrance.^^ 

Asin the Durrell memoirs of The Corfu Trilogy, there is a ‘small foreign colony’, and 
the narrative centres around one, rather eccentric, English family. This was a scenario 
Durrell quite obviously knew much about and he no doubt wanted to reassure his 
expectant readership that this departure into novel form was merely much of the same. 
The mother is like Louisa Durrell in that she cannot converse with the locals yet relies 
on her local cook to assist her with the preparation of meals: ‘“Mother, you are 
hopeless," said Amanda impatiently. ^Even if you can't learn to speak Greek, you 
might at least stop confusing her by asking for things she has never even heard of.”’°” 
The father is an eccentric who spends his time painting (badly) the same scene over 
and over, has a monocle, and an aluminium false leg on which he taps out 
allegedly-African drum rhythms. Kimberley Reynolds has noted that ‘Arthur 
Ransome's Swallows and Amazons books about the Walker, Blackett and Callum 
children (1930-47) keep the parents very much at a distance, for the most part 
supplying provisions and monitoring the children’s adventures from the shore? The 
plot of Durrell's novel is likewise very much focused on a group of children, rather 
than their parents, and other Swallows and Amazons-style elements include camping 
away from home and attempting to pull the wool over parents’ eyes about hair-raising 
adventures. Brian Attebery has noted that ‘In the late 1960s the older style of family 
story began to give way to books about social problems, including dysfunctional, 
broken, and abusive families’.°” But as Douglas Botting points out, Durrell's works of 
fiction remained ‘curiously old-fashioned'."? In The Donkey Rustlers, Durrell's English 
family enjoy essentially harmonious relationships with each other and a high social 
standing in their adopted community. 
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Due to aloan which his late father had taken out, the English children's young friend 
Yani owes a debt to the mayor - that ‘oily, slimy old hypocrite with his pot belly’ — which 
threatens the loss of his home and land."' The venality exhibited by the mayor has been 
described by some anthropologists as endemic amongst officials: ‘it is well-known in 
Corfu and in other parts of Greece that such “presents” are commonplace, part of the 
normal currency of everyday life. In a purely practical sense, they are necessary to 
avoid interminable delays and to get public servants to relax certain regulations'.? 
The local forces of law and order which the mayor has at his disposal are, however, 
more inept than corrupt. As with the example which Gerry recalled from his own 
years in Corfu, this fictional village policeman is ‘far too kind-hearted to arrest 
anybody’ and is so lazy ‘that it was with great difficulty one could get him out of bed 
should there be a dire emergency". ? His superior, the Chief Inspector, proves to be no 
improvement when investigating the mass disappearance of the village donkeys: he 
arrives bearing lots of impressive equipment — magnifying glass, fingerprinting kit, a 
pair of hunting dogs — but has little clue. A lengthy search in the countryside merely 
leaves this Inspector 'grimy, tattered and torn'. His efforts end in farce as the dogs 
home in on the mayor's own house, attracted by his own pet which is in season.”* 

The plot hatched by the children to save Yani's property from the grasp of the mayor 
relies upon the peasants being weak-minded and superstitious. Caught in the act of 
stealing one of the village donkeys at night, Yani calls out in the darkness pretending 
to be a vampire. The terrified owner describes this supernatural figure, which he has in 
reality only heard rather than seen, as ‘like a goat with man's form, only with the face 
of a snarling dog and with two great horns’. His rapt listeners from the village ‘could 
hardly contain themselves. This was, without doubt, one of the most exciting things 
that had ever happened in Kalanero’.” They are so gullible that Yani's self-inflicted 
wound to his foot, designed as a distraction, can be read as a snake-bite in need of 
immediate attention. As a result, ‘after his foot had been anointed with seventeen 
different remedies and bound up in a piece of most unhygienic cloth, he was carried 
reverently down to his house and put to bed. They closed the shutters and the door 
firmly to keep out every breath of fresh air, for it was well known that fresh air was 
the worst thing you could have in the case of illness.’ The two foreign children, whose 
plan is predicated on English intellect being superior to the Greek, *were almost 
hysterical with laughter by the time they got back to the villa for lunch.’”° Encouraged 
by the appearance of signs proclaiming ‘Donkeys of the World Unite’, the villagers fall 
for the ludicrous suggestion that the disappearance of all of the donkeys is a 
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Communist plot, or is the result of witchcraft."/ The Greeks are also depicted as childlike, 
staring in wonder at their own inexpertly-printed reward notices, which *were so pretty to 
look at’ that everyone wanted to keep one. Although ‘the lines of writing went up and 
down like the waves of the sea ... everybody agreed that this enhanced rather than 
detracted from the charm of the posters". "? 

Honour is highly valued, so that when, at the end of the novel, the mayor tries to 
renege on his promised reward for the return of the donkeys, the villagers and local 
priest hold him to it. When ‘the whole gorgeousness of the situation dawned on them’ - 
that the donkey-rustling plot had been a deception designed to get the mayor to pay the 
reward and thereby cancel the loan on Yani's land - the onlookers are actually pleased 
with ‘the cleverness of the English children"? Durrell’s novel, then, reflects children’s 
literature more generally in that “The view that children are “better” — cleverer, more 
sophisticated — than adults is a mainstay of contemporary popular culture'.?? The 
representation of the villagers’ attitude ties in with the anthropologist Roger Just’s 
analysis of ‘public virtue’ on his Ionian island, in which positive values were listed as: 
‘open (aniktos), upright (orthios), honest (timios), honourable (filotimos), hospitable 
(filoksenos), gentlemanly (kirios) and a good fellow (chiftis)’.8! For Lawrence Durrell, 
writing with extensive knowledge from having lived in various parts of the Greek world, 
‘Their national character is based on the idea of the impoverished and downtrodden 
little man getting the better of the world around him by sheer cunning’.8? 

The Greece of The Donkey Rustlers is simple and rural. Heard from afar, the sounds 
of the community are ‘the tinny voice of one old peasant woman greeting another; the 
sound of a young rooster practising, rather ineffectually, his first attempts at crowing; 
the barking of a dog and then the familiar, lugubrious sounds of a donkey braying.’*? 
Donkeys are central to this way of life, as the children swiftly realize when hatching 
their plan: ‘All the fields of the village lie down below the hillside on the flat country. 
Now, how do people work those fields and gather their crops and then carry them to 
the village?" The conclusion that ‘Remove the donkeys and you paralyse the entire 
village’ is also reached by the mayor and the local policeman when, in the absence of 
their only means of transport, they have to walk in search of help from the Chief 
Inspector, proving to be a dusty trip on inadequate roads: ‘never in their lives had the 
usefulness of a donkey been brought home to them so forcibly'.?* The donkeys have 
the virtues of calmness and pragmatism: surviving a sabotaged bridge which ditches 
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both beast and rider into the river, the mayor's donkey simply swims ‘remarkably well’, 
and then remains ‘standing grazing placidly under the trees',*? behaviour which is echoed 
in the passage by Robert Crisp which has been noted earlier. However, the mass 
kidnapping by the children provokes the donkeys into stubbornness, as they at first 
refuse to swim over to their island destination: "They kicked and bucked and one of 
them even broke loose and took the unprecedented step of actually cantering down the 
beach with the children in hot pursuit.’ Perfectly understandably, they don't like ‘sea 
bathing at dawn’. Eventually, having survived the journey, ‘the donkeys hauled 
themselves ashore and shook themselves vigorously and sighed deep, lugubrious sighs 
to indicate their irritation and disapproval of the whole venture.'?* 

In this fictional Ionian village, then, there is no discernible technology, and the way 
of life is reliant on the donkeys. The animals are shown as straightforward, their desires 
understandable, so that, as the donkey-rustling plot unfolds, ‘it was probably the eighteen 
donkeys and the Mayor's little horse who were the most satisfied with life at the moment. 
They had spent a quiet day dozing and munching, and now here were the same friendly 
children bringing them still more food. What more could any donkey ask for?" In 
contrast, the adult humans are represented as shackled by their negative characteristics — 
riven with superstition, ineptitude, and venality at the level of their elected officials. In 
common with many throughout history, the villagers underestimate the importance of 
their donkeys. Adopting the somewhat condescending tone of animal welfare experts 
towards ‘backward’ Greece, the foreign children assert that an enforced period of rest 
once a year should continue, a ‘sort of holiday camp for donkeys’. But Amanda and 
David are equally certain that this remains unlikely: ‘I doubt we could get the villagers 
to adopt it'.^* This is despite the villagers adopting an apparently enlightened approach 
to their animals when they are returned: even the mayor ‘took the unprecedented step of 
actually throwing his arms round the neck of his biggest donkey and kissing it on the 
nose"? A recent novel for children by Bibi Dumon Tak takes up from Durrell this 
theme of children showing their elders that donkeys must not be taken for granted. In 
Mikis and the Donkey, a grandfather starts out by emphasising to the boy protagonist 
that their newly-acquired donkey should be regarded as equivalent to a truck. But with 
overloading resulting in an injury, Mikis finds that he has to give *donkey lessons to his 
grandpa’. As a result, the old man is forced to concede that "She's a donkey and she has 
feelings.””° 
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Conclusion 


Gerald Durrell was a celebrated champion of both the Ionian Island Greeks and of 
animals throughout the world. Yet his characterization of both in The Donkey 
Rustlers was to a significant degree condescending as, I have argued, is the case in 
Durrell's more famous works, his memoirs. The animals are shown in the novel as 
vital to a simple, rural way of life, and indeed are the impetus behind a change in 
attitudes and the resolution to an unfairly-caused financial predicament. It is the 
donkeys which bring peace, a long term association which, as Jill Bough has pointed 
out, dates back to the account of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem.?' But the animals are 
passive in the whole process, forced into initially unpleasant circumstances at the 
behest of their human betters. The villagers remain ‘peasants’, represented as 
small-minded in their social and religious attitudes. Anthropological researchers in the 
field at a similar time period, such as Roger Just, showed that these islands were much 
less cut off from modernity than would at first be apparent. Durrell was fully aware 
that change caused by tourism and technological developments was happening to this 
corner of Greece in the 1960s, but chose to give his story a timeless — indeed, 
old-fashioned — setting on a fictional island. Similarly, Durrell evidently could not 
bring himself to recognize that children's writing had been developing during the same 
period, encompassing more complex themes and unsettled social circumstances. This 
was Corfu, and literature designed for children, as he wished they had remained. The 
real heroes of The Donkey Rustlers are the English family, whose children are easily 
able to manipulate the Greeks and show them the error of their ways. Likewise, in his 
1960s documentary, The Garden of tbe Gods, Durrell began by announcing from a 
balcony, with a distinctly proprietorial air, that Corfu is ‘My kingdom’. Both this 
theatrical gesture and his writing reveal that, despite having lived among the people as 
a boy, he continued to oversee Greece with the gaze of a Western outsider. This is in 
contradiction to his official biographer's claim that, with age and experience, Durrell 
became less old-fashioned in his dealings with people in the so-called developing 
world. In his novel, Durrell continued to figuratively put Corfu — Greece — under the 
colonial microscope which he had so famously used literally in his more celebrated 
boyhood memoirs. 
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Mary emerges as a complex, multi-faceted figure in this book, and Romanos as a 
creative and sometimes daring innovator. The Virgin in Song thus makes a significant 
contribution to scholarly understanding of Mary in Romanos and the developing 
Marian cult, and, more broadly, of the function of liturgical poetry in late antiquity. 


Sarah Gador-Whyte 
Institute for Religion and Critical Inquiry, Australian Catholic University 


Geoffrey Greatrex & Sylvain Janniard (eds), Le Monde de Procope/ The World of Procopius. Paris 
(Orient et Mediterranée 28): Editions de Boccard, 2018. Pp. 426 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2019.31 


This volume on Procopius presents a number of papers delivered at colloquia at Mainz in 
December 2014 and Ghent in May 2016 supplemented by invited contributions from 
younger researchers, especially those who have not yet contributed to such a 
collection. Of the 20 items, the majority are in English, but three each are in French 
and German in a deliberate attempt to highlight and defend the multilingual nature of 
Humanities research that is under threat from the Anglophone steamroller. The 
volume is divided into four, roughly equal, sections, but the editors worked hard to 
achieve a reasonable level of coherence within sections and across the volume by 
circulating drafts for comment. 

In the first section, Procopius and Roman Society, Geoffrey Greatrex surveys the 
information about Procopius’ home town of Caesarea, though lack of evidence means 
that neighbouring Gaza has to serve as a substitute on occasions. Marion Kruse urges 
that Procopius applied a sophisticated and coherent economic understanding in his 
critique of Justinian’s policies, but reads too much into the limited evidence. 
Mark-Anthony Karantabias rightly states that Justinian’s power was far from absolute 
and that Procopius’ attacks rely on distortions and omissions to create the impression 
of exceptional evil, whereas Justinian was really little different from other rulers. 
Johann Martin Thesz also points to the flaws in Procopius’ critique of Justinian, with 
the lens of moral degeneration used to attack social changes which had been 
proceeding for generations. Maria Conterno considers whether Procopius’ silence on 
contemporary Christological disputes represents a serious distortion, arguing that it is 
broadly in line with other contemporary authors and so not significant for Procopius 
as a writer or historiography as a genre. 

The second section, on Past and Present in Procopius’ works, contains four chapters 
of which the first two, by Jessica Moore and Timo Stickler, deal with Procopius’ views of 
Rome, Romans and Romanness in the Gothic wars, when complexities were inevitably 
caused by the East Roman army, with its significant non-Roman elements, 
campaigning within the historical landscape of the Roman state with severe 
consequences for the Romans as defined as inhabitants of the city. Procopius 
appreciates the value of the Roman past but does not regard it as inevitably superior 
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to the present in all respects. The next paper, by Alanna Nobbs, publishes a study of 
digressions, which has been cited on various occasions over the past generation. It 
seeks to establish, by reviewing his excursuses on geography, personal information, 
human interest and military details, whether his practice is closer to Herodotus or 
Thucydides, concluding in favour of the latter. Finally Giusto Traina briefly reviews 
Procopius' presentation of Armenian information and considers its origin. 

The third section deals with Procopius and Military History in six chapters. Conor 
Whately considers the willingness of Roman soldiers to fight as well as the horizontal 
(unit cohesion) and vertical (loyalty to leader) factors that stimulated them, 
underlining the importance of attending to ancient evidence as opposed to supposed 
modern parallels. A short chapter by Sylvain Janniard reflects on the influence of 
Hunnic cavalry tactics on Roman performance, noting that even if Hunnic approaches 
had been familiar for a century the involvement of Hun officers contributed to their 
contemporary effectiveness. Clemens Koehn challenges the common belief that 
Justinian lacked military experience, to argue that as a powerful general during his 
uncle's reign he performed a number of important tasks to considerable effect, both in 
devising strategies to confront the Persians and in reforming the Roman armies. 
Shih-Cong Fan Chiang surveys the evidence in Procopius for the experiences of women 
during warfare, reaching the unsurprising conclusions that they were not that pleasant 
and are described through the eyes of an elite male; of greater interest is the contrast 
that is identified between Procopius’ presentations of the treatment of women by 
Totila and Khusro. David Alan Parnell uses Procopius! accounts, occasionally gory, of 
Roman and non-Roman battle casualties to argue convincingly that there is no 
evidence here for prejudice against the non-Romans in Justinian's armies: some of the 
accounts are judgmental, pointing to the consequences of barbarian recklessness or 
stupidity, but others are neutral. Finally Guillaume Sartor looks at Laz units in Roman 
service as an example of federates whose contributions, especially in terms of local 
knowledge, were crucial for Roman success in Trans-Caucasia; as such, their service 
seems to have been restricted to the vicinity of their homeland. 

The fourth section discusses Procopius and Foreign Peoples. The first two 
contributions, by Andreas Goltz and Dariusz Brodka concern the Ostrogoths and 
Italy, Goltz underlining that there is no easy or single key to unlocking Procopius’ 
presentation of leading Ostrogoths, though unsurprisingly as a military man he prefers 
those who are capable of providing effective direction, while Brodka considers the 
unfortunate fate of Roman senators trapped between the Ostrogoths, with whom they 
had enjoyed good relations, and the imperial armies, which they ought to welcome as 
representatives of Roman continuity but whose operations eventually extinguished 
many families. Geoffrey Greatrex reviews Procopius’ presentations of different barbarian 
groups, which balance stereotypes with relevant information, in an attempt to construct a 
hierarchy of peoples. Alexander Sarantis focuses on the treatment of northern barbarians, 
pointing to its diversity and arguing that Procopius saw the Germano-Gothic groups in 
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the northwest as more problematic than the Hunnic-Avaro-Slav groups to the northeast. 
Lastly, Miranda Williams turns to Africa, reading Procopius’ accounts of the 534/5 
and 540 campaigns against Berber tribes in the light of his access to information rather 
than disillusionment with Justinian's policies and strategy, while recognizing that he 
did not really understand the latter. 

In any such collection inevitably there are stronger and weaker elements. To my mind 
the second half of the volume, especially the section on military matters, surpasses the 
first half, but throughout there are useful reminders that Procopius is an author who 
was flexible in approach and responsive to contemporary realities — a far cry from a 
slave to generic dictates and classical exemplars. 


Michael Whitby 
University of Birmingham 


Philipp Niewóhner (ed.), The Archaeology of Byzantine Anatolia: from the End of Antiquity until 
the Coming of the Turks. Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 2017. Pp. xii, 464. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2019.32 


The heartland of the medieval Byzantine state (an empire only in the sense of having 
imperial pretensions), its only large and effectively administered land mass, was 
Anatolia. Most of its fighting strength, in terms of manpower and matériel, was drawn 
from this protrusion of Asia into the Mediterranean, an eastern pendant to the Iberian 
peninsula. The taxes which funded the central apparatus of government were raised 
mainly there. The perennial problem facing Byzantine historians, dearth of reliable 
written sources, is much exacerbated when it comes to the economy, society and 
organisation of Anatolia. Apart from incidental references in campaign narratives, 
exiguous documentary material (ordered lists of chief officers being the most useful), 
and lives of local saints (confined in the main to the Anatolian periphery), written 
sources are silent. Hence the importance of archaeological research, which, from its 
beginnings in the late nineteenth century, chiefly in the hands of German scholars 
working in the Aegean coastlands, has expanded to embrace the whole peninsula and 
to involve teams from other European countries, the United States and Japan. 

The main contribution has been made by urban archaeology, which, once freed from 
classicist blinkers, has documented Late Antique (47-6? century), Invasion Period 
(7%-9" century), Middle Byzantine (9"°-11") and Later Byzantine (12"-15") phases of 
numerous sites. Summaries of discoveries from a selection of excavated sites in 
different regions are presented in the volume under review. There has been rather less 
survey work, both extensive and intensive, of given tracts of countryside, but several 
projects have deepened knowledge of settlement patterns and economic activity, 
notably in the Konya plain, the territory around Sagalassos, and areas in Lycia, 
Pamphylia and Paphlagonia. Not to mention the general surveys of physical traces of 
the Byzantine past, organised by region, undertaken by the team working for the 
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Byzantine Studies in western Europe. It also contradicts the praise that Savvides later accords 
to Catholic scholars such as Du Cange and neglects the fact that many pioneering 
Byzantinists, such as Hieronymus Wolf, were Protestants. On the other hand, the 
comment seems to reflect Savvides’ apparent view that Modern Greece, as the ‘natural 
heir’ of Byzantium (53), is somehow bound to produce the most authoritative Byzantine 
scholarship. 

At the end of the day, Savvides has produced a helpful survey that fills a gap in the 
current literature. One would only ask that, while championing his own perfectly 
legitimate views and cultural origins, he should understand that other scholars might 
have different priorities, appropriate to their own background and readership. 


Jonathan Harris 
Royal Holloway, University of London 


Konstantina Zanou, Transnational Patriotism in the Mediterranean 1800-1850: Stammering the 
Nation. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018. Pp. xx, 248. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2019.34 


What did John Capodistria, Ugo Foscolo, Andrea Mustoxidi, Andreas Kalvos and 
Dionysios Solomos have in common? They were all born in the Ionian Islands and 
studied in Italy; they were all actively involved in national and international politics; 
and they were all ‘transnational patriots’ who had a sense of possessing two or more 
homelands. 

All but Solomos were born as subjects of the Venetian republic, while Solomos 
entered the world as a subject of revolutionary France. Only three of the five ever 
visited the newly established Greek state, but two of them played leading roles in its 
administration. Two served in the short-lived government of the Septinsular Republic; 
two worked for a time as employees of the Russian government; three of them spent 
many years of their maturity in the British-protected United States of the Ionian 
Islands, and two of them died there, while two others died in England. 

Zanou's remarkable and compelling book analyses the biographies of these and 
other intellectuals who experienced the afterlife of the Venetian empire. Nowadays 
those of us who work on modern Greek literature are more than ever aware of the 
multiple national identities of Kalvos and Solomos. Zanou provides not only 
additional insights into the lives of these two poets, but into those of many other 
intellectuals of their time from similar backgrounds who shared similar experiences. 
This period saw ‘the dissolution of a common regional cultural space and [...] the 
shattering of its centuries-old cultural continuum' (p. 2). Multi-ethnic empires were 
beginning to seem outdated: the Venetian empire fell in 1797 and the Greek 
Revolution in the 1820s struck an unprecedented and debilitating blow at the 
Ottoman empire. The Greek nation-state was established, the first major efforts at the 
unification of Italy as a single kingdom were made, and yet another empire, the 
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British, came to control lands in the Mediterranean. During this period of bewilderingly 
rapid change, intellectuals on both sides of the Adriatic had to reinvent themselves and 
reassess their sense of belonging. 

Zanou shuns teleology in order to delve into the way these individuals actually 
experienced the changes to their communities and their political and cultural 
geographies at a time when ‘the Adriatic Sea was slowly being transformed from “a 
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bridge into a border” (p. 2). (This is especially the case when she examines the 
‘forgotten lives’ of Andreas Papadopoulos Vretos and Mario Pieri through their 
unpublished or only partially published memoirs, both of which were written in 
Italian.) In the process, she places hybrid identities centre-stage, thus transcending the 
traditional dichotomy that in the past tended to separate writers and intellectuals 
according to two mutually exclusive nationalisms: Greek or Italian. In the case of the 
three leading Zakynthian poets Foscolo, Kalvos and Solomos, Zanou demonstrates 
how each of them, far from fitting himself into previously established national literary 
traditions, invented a new kind of writing. Outside literature, Zanou shows, pace 
Dimaras, that many among her rich cast of characters transcended apparent antitheses 
by promoting Orthodox Enlightenment,’ imperial nationalism and conservative 
liberalism. (The mention of Orthodoxy here reminds me that Zanou perhaps makes it 
insufficiently clear which of her characters were from Orthodox families and which 
from Catholic.) 

As Zanou points out, recent studies on these Zakynthian poets have at last 
emphasized their transnational nature. Zanou herself quotes a number of Greek 
passages in Foscolo's correspondence (indeed, the ‘stammering’ of her subtitle is 
quoted from his remarkable use of the Greek verb tpavA(o to describe his use of 
Italian: p. 38) and she highlights the passionate and active interest shown by Foscolo 
in contemporary developments in Greece and the Ionian Islands, while Michalis 
Paschalis has revealed the hidden Italian linguistic and cultural background of Kalvos’ 
Greek poetry and Afroditi Athanasopoulou has uncovered abundant Italianisms in 
Solomos?’ use of Greek. Zanou also points out that it was in London that Kalvos 
became a Greek poet, as evidenced by his earliest published Greek poem “EFAzic 
naxpíóoc" (p. 50). The latest edition of Kalvos’ poetry,” which was no doubt published 
too late to be referred to in Zanou's book, presents his poems in strictly chronological 
order of publication, with no formal separation between those written in Italian and 
those written in Greek, whereas previous editions of his oeuvre have confined 
themselves to either his Greek or his Italian poetry. 

Zanou shows how Mustoxidi and his associates stressed the continuity of Greek 
culture since antiquity rather than its revival in modern times. She rightly points out 


1  Theconcept of Orthodox Enlightenment has been examined by Paschalis Kitromilides in Religion and 
Politics in the Orthodox World (London 2018) and in some of his earlier publications. 

2 Andreas Kalvos, Epya, vóuoc A’: Tlomtixd, Mépoc mpoto: ónuocicouéva, ed. Luigi Trenti and Evripidis 
Garandoudis (Athens: Benaki Museum, 2016). 
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that in this they were the precursors of Paparrigopoulos' highly influential theory of the 
continuity of the Greek nation. Strangely, though, she does not do justice to the role of 
another Ionian, Spyridon Zambelios, as an essential link between Mustoxidi and the 
Constantinopolitan Greek ‘national historian’. 

This was a time when difficult choices had to be made, but it was also a time of great 
opportunities: Mustoxidi, for instance was by turns a Russian diplomat, an Italian 
revolutionary, the superintendent of schools in the Greek state under Capodistria, and 
a liberal politician back in the Ionian Islands. (His openminded cosmopolitanism 
contrasts starkly with the intolerant Greek nationalism of Korais: see p. 166.) Similar 
choices and opportunities were faced not only by intellectuals from the Ionian Islands 
but also by leading Orthodox Christian figures in the Ottoman empire, chiefly the 
Phanariots and the members of their entourages. There is room for a companion 
volume that would focus on these Ottoman Greeks. 

Zanou points out that Solomos gave up writing Greek poetry and returned to Italian 
after the Ionian government decided that Greek would become the sole official language 
of the Ionian Islands in January 1852. I can add that in August 1851, the Italian 
performance poet Giuseppe Regaldi put on a show in the Aula Magna of the Ionian 
University in Corfu, and Solomos appeared on stage with him. One of the poems 
Solomos recited was ‘La navicella greca’, which he had written specially for the 
occasion. Most of the poem is on a patriotic theme taken from contemporary Greek 
history, but it ends with the following lines addressed to Regaldi: ‘Hail, illustrious son 
of an eternal land, / where song and action have always been great / in favourable and 
in adverse fortunes, / where the stone and the dry grass are good, / where I arrived as a 
barbarian and am such no longer.’ This is a remarkable homage paid to Italy and 
Italian culture by the Greek national poet, especially since Solomos had previously 
used the linked images of ‘black stone’ and ‘dry grass’ repeatedly with reference to Greece. 


Peter Mackridge 
St Cross College, Oxford 


Dimitris Tziovas: H zoditiopixy xointixn tç EdAnvixyc meloypapiac: anró tyv spunveta atv nOi. 
Irakleio: University of Crete Publications, 2017. Pp. 589. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2019.35 


D.Tziovas is an extremely prolific scholar in the area of Modern Greek Studies, whose 
research interests cover almost the entire literary production of the 19°", 20" and 21* 
centuries (to date), and whose analytical tools span a broad spectrum of theoretically 
informed approaches. The present sizeable volume bears witness to his wide-ranging 
research interests and presents a representative sample of work (some previously 
published) produced at different stages of his long career; it examines several major 
topics and literary texts mainly from a cultural perspective. These range from key 
ideological and socio-political issues that permeate literary movements and individual 
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similes, as the anonymous people in the Iliad's peacetime vignettes contrast with the 
individual warriors who are named and commemorated. Again, performance is at the 
heart of translation; in the modern quest for the equivalent of orality, Oswald's recitals 
of Memorial require a feat of memory and an engagement with the audience that 
transcend the fixed, printed text. 

Pytheas makes a return voyage in Chapter Three in the encounters with modern 
Greece of some contemporary English-language poets. The first section is devoted to 
Richard Berengarten, of whom Nikolaou has made a special study. Berengarten 
draws on a variety of Greek heritages—Jewish, Hellenic, Romaic—and Greek poets; 
he incorporates translated fragments of Gatsos, Seferis and Ritsos and enters into 
dialogue with Elytis. A section on Nasos Vayenas follows, focusing on his 
intertextual games with Eliot’s Waste Land and its Borges-inspired fictional 
re-translation by a fictional character. À survey of poets responding to Greece in the 
twenty-first century includes Sebastian Barker, Evan Jones, Vesna Goldsworthy and 
Alice Kavounas. Some of these have Greek ancestry and write out of a sense of 
‘in-betweenness’; their individual experiences are compelling, but the resulting 
poetry sometimes disappoints, perhaps because it lacks a distinctive voice or 
convincing prosody. A notable exception is the writing of Kelvin Corcoran, in which 
‘classical and modern existences are visible and concentrated’. Corcoran's For the 
Greek Spring (2013) is formally interesting as well as emotionally engaged, drawing 
on a medley of forms and modes, from travel journal to collage, lyric and 
monologue. Pytheas himself has a speaking part, speculating on the predicament of 
present-day Greece. 

Cavafy, or his shade, has his own chapter (Chapter Four), with a useful summary of 
Cavafy’s reception in English. In the section on recent poetry inspired by or written in 
response to Cavafy, Josephine Balmer is again a striking presence. Also worth of note 
is David Ricks’s witty and haunting poem ‘Cavafy’s Stationery’. 

Nikolaou’s Afterward or ‘Periplous’ looks to a future in which the poetic self will be 
increasingly multilingual (or even ‘translingual’) and the two literary traditions will 
continue to inform each other. It is encouraging that older models of literary 
reception, with their stress on anxiety and appropriation, are giving way to such 
encounters and exchanges. 


Rowena Fowler 
Oxford 


Margaret E. Kenna, Greek Island Life. Fieldwork on Anafi. Canyon Pyon: Sean Kingston 
Publishing, 2017. Pp. x, 241. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2019.37 


As Margaret Kenna states at the beginning of Greek Island Life. Fieldwork on Anafi, ‘this 
book gives a picture of one particular year in the life of a community on a small Greek 
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island in the mid-1960s.' However, the present volume (an updated and partially 
rewritten version of the book published in 2001 and reviewed in BMGS 27 by Jane 
Cowan), does much more than that. The material that the author chooses to present, 
ranging from reports to her supervisor and extracts from field notes to personal diary 
entries and letters to her parents, takes the reader behind the scenes of an 
ethnographer's work. The choice of word is deliberate because it is ethnography in the 
raw that is presented here, combining ‘objective’ notes with personal reflections on 
agricultural cycles, kinship, religion, and the military coup of 1967, which ushered in 
a seven-year dictatorship. 

This is the story of an anthropologist whose life has been marked forever by her 
fieldwork on the tiny, remote Greek island of Anafi in the 1960s. The book provides 
an unvarnished account of the hardships of life on one of the islands of the ‘non-profit 
line [&yovng Tpauuńsl,’, so-called because the ferry routes connecting them were not 
commercially viable. Indeed, its very remoteness meant that Anafi was one of the 
places where political dissidents were sent into exile during the two military 
dictatorships (1936-1941 and 1967-1974). Greek Island Life provides a wealth of 
detail about life on Anafi in the years preceding the second dictatorship. In many 
ways, this book could be described as a work of social history, tinged with nostalgia. 
It follows the lives of the subjects of Kenna's fieldwork and the changes brought about 
by the passage of time. It also charts the course of her research as she obtains funding 
to continue studying this fast-changing place. The recollections stop in around 2014, 
with a glimpse of the depressing situation in Athens, as Kenna makes visits to meet 
people from the Anafiot community who have moved to the neighbourhood of 
Anafiotika on the slopes of the Acropolis. 

In the course of her subsequent work with the political exiles sent to Anafi in the 
1930s and ‘40s, Margaret Kenna amassed an impressive photographic archive, and 
indeed her narrative unfolds like a series of snapshots, snippets of history frozen in 
time, recording a past that is ‘a foreign country’ even for those who lived through it. 
Kenna has done an extraordinary job of compiling materials, including census data, 
and casting a critical (and self-critical) eye on the gender bias that marked some of the 
anthropological writing of the time. 

The focus of this book is definitely not on anthropological theories; nor does it provide 
an ethnography of the military junta (dictatorship). Greek Island Life is a collage of 
materials that depict lived experience in the field. It could be used as a guide — albeit 
from another age — to conducting fieldwork, with all the unexpected happenings (and 
intrusions of ‘real life’) that can beset anthropologists. Letters to Kenna's supervisor 
become emails, and telegrams to family members morph into Whatsapp messages and 
email conversations, but the sense of isolation during the author’s initial period of 
fieldwork is unique to a particular time and place (a remote Greek island in the last 
quarter of the twentieth century). Thus, Kenna lays bare the unromantic but entirely 
human side of the ethnographic experience. 
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This book will appeal to students embarking on fieldwork for the first time. It will 
also be of interest to a broader public, curious about what anthropologists really do in 
the field, as it provides insights into how their personal trajectories become bound up 
with the lives of those who are kind (or trusting) enough to let them in. It is a labour 
of love, showing Kenna's commitment to and personal connection with the people of 
Anafi, and with an island that has changed almost beyond recognition over the past 
fifty years. It is beautiful and moving to read between the lines her unflinching 
commitment to keeping these memories alive. This work is a picture of what 
anthropology used to be like before the pressures of administrative deadlines and 
career milestones kicked in. As such, it is not only about social history in island 
Greece, it is also a temporal window into anthropology and one cannot help but feel a 
pang of nostalgia for this bygone age. 


Myriam Lamrani 
University College London 
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to a quest for stability, harmony and Orthodox Christianity in his later career. In the same 
section, Tziovas attributes the enduring popularity and high sales of Karagatsis' novels to 
their drawing on aspects of both high and low culture. He goes on to investigate how the 
experimental fiction techniques of the period 1930-1935 survived and blossomed in the 
1970s and after; in his view, it is the theoretical writings on these techniques between 
1935 and the 1970s (a period dominated by politics and aspiring to realism) as well 
the influence of the French nouveau roman, at first mainly among women writers, that 
paved the way to their practical re-application after 1974. 

Sections 6 (Politics, allegory, identity") and 7 (Realism, memory and trauma’) focus 
respectively on close readings of novels and short stories classed as ‘political fiction’, 
fiction about personal identity and fiction that deals with the memory of trauma. 
Politics is a common theme in novels up until the 1980s in Greece; here, though, 
Tziovas focuses on 3 instances of political allegory, not a very common genre in 
Greece. These deal with the Greek Civil War (N. Kazantzakis’ AózAqoqóósc, 1963) 
and the 1967-74 dictatorship (R. Roufos' lpauxóAoi, 1967, and Ch. Milionis’ Ta 
Omynpata ths óokiuaciac, 1973-74). V. Vassilikos's To qó440 (1961), an allegory about 
sexual identity issues, is approached through a psychoanalytic perspective. Finally, 
Tziovas examines two short stories by Milionis (To novkámoo tov Kévtavpov’, 1971, 
and ‘To oyüa tov kókAov', 1990) and a novel by V. Gouroyannis (Kórxivo otv 
zpácin ypauur, 2009) that relate to painful memories of trauma sustained during the 
turbulent political period and subsequent invasion/war in Cyprus. 

In the final section, *Metafiction and Ethics’, Tziovas charts Greek fiction after 1974, 
focusing on themes, ideology and poetics, and detecting as he does so a clear move from 
a political culture (before 1974 and for some years afterwards) to a cultural politics 
(from approximately the mid-1980s onwards). He also traces the history of ethical 
issues in reading and criticism; following its apparent demise at the end of the 19? 
century, reading ethics made a comeback in the early 20? century as part of an 
interdisciplinary and international interest in ‘global ethics’. Thus, he concludes, 
literary studies have moved ‘from hermeneutics [...] to a moral imperative’. 

To sum up, this an intriguing, thought-provoking and extremely well-researched 
volume, which will prove essential reading for scholars, students and indeed anyone 
with an interest in Modern Greek literature. 


Eleni Yannakakis 
Oxford 


Paschalis Nikolaou, The Return of Pytheas: Scenes from British and Greek Poetry in Dialogue. 
Bristol: Shearsman Books 2017. Pp. 159. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2019.36 


The metaphor of literary transmission as a sea voyage was fruitful in antiquity and 
remains suggestive in this exploration of more recent encounters between British and 
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Greek poetry. Paschalis Nikolaou takes his cue from Pytheas, a merchant and geographer 
from Marseille, who in the fourth century BC became the first Greek to visit and write 
about the British Isles. Nikolaou takes up the story from the 1960s, charting a 
complex re-alignment of Greek and English-language literary traditions: ‘a sustained 
imaginative desire for the two cultures to connect and to validate each other’. 

Modern Greek poetry has made most headway with English readers by way of 
anthologies; Keeley and Sherrard's slim Penguin Four Greek Poets (1966), for 
example, was influential out of all proportion to its size, introducing a whole 
generation to the idea of Greece as the home of a living literary culture. The Prologue 
to The Return of Pytheas offers a useful survey of some of the most important 
anthologies, while later chapters demonstrate the vital role of periodicals such as 
Modern Poetry in Translation. (A full account of the reception of Modern Greek 
poetry in anglophone countries is still to be written.) 

The first of the book's four chapters is also its most detailed treatment of an 
individual poet: Christopher Logue. Nikolaou prepares the ground with an account of 
the ways literary Modernism replaced representation with performance and gave pride 
of place to translation as a literary activity. (Ezra Pound is rightly seen as a key figure.) 
The experience of reading Homer through Logue is immersive and Nikolaou's 
approach is very much that of a close and attentive reader. He shows how Logue's 
own political affinities and personal experiences (of war, imprisonment and activism) 
generate a special sympathy with and connection with the Iliad—neither moralising 
nor denying the visceral appeal of violence. In such personal, even autobiographical, 
glimpses, we realise that life writing is always latent in the act of translation. Moving 
outwards to a broader context, Nikolaou traces the presence in Logue's Iliad of other 
texts and translations and other battlefields, historical or modern; he finds not so 
much a series of anachronisms as ‘a select bibliography of war’. He also stresses the 
importance of the dissemination and reception of Logue's versions: the radio 
broadcasts and public readings which might be seen as the modern equivalent of an 
oral tradition. Where the original Iliad had one context, translation means the creation 
of new and multiple contexts. 

Chapter Two explores ‘Translating as Part of the Poetry’ in Ted Hughes, Josephine 
Balmer and Alice Oswald. Balmer’s The Word for Sorrow grows out of and beyond the 
process of translating Ovid's Tristia thanks to a chance encounter with a Latin dictionary 
belonging to a man who had fought at Gallipoli. Gallipoli and Tomis mirror each other in 
Balmer's text, which sets versions of Ovid alongside original poems exploring the history 
of the dictionary used in her translation. For Balmer, a leading practitioner and scholar of 
the translation of classical poetry, translation becomes part of the poem's narrative. 
Nikolaou also shows how ‘impulses of self-expression and metaphors for translation 
come together’ in Alice Oswald’s Memorial and Falling Awake. Like Hughes (who has 
been an important influence) Oswald approaches classical texts through nature, folk 
tale and myth. Images from English nature poetry furnish her versions of Homeric 
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similes, as the anonymous people in the Iliad's peacetime vignettes contrast with the 
individual warriors who are named and commemorated. Again, performance is at the 
heart of translation; in the modern quest for the equivalent of orality, Oswald's recitals 
of Memorial require a feat of memory and an engagement with the audience that 
transcend the fixed, printed text. 

Pytheas makes a return voyage in Chapter Three in the encounters with modern 
Greece of some contemporary English-language poets. The first section is devoted to 
Richard Berengarten, of whom Nikolaou has made a special study. Berengarten 
draws on a variety of Greek heritages—Jewish, Hellenic, Romaic—and Greek poets; 
he incorporates translated fragments of Gatsos, Seferis and Ritsos and enters into 
dialogue with Elytis. A section on Nasos Vayenas follows, focusing on his 
intertextual games with Eliot’s Waste Land and its Borges-inspired fictional 
re-translation by a fictional character. À survey of poets responding to Greece in the 
twenty-first century includes Sebastian Barker, Evan Jones, Vesna Goldsworthy and 
Alice Kavounas. Some of these have Greek ancestry and write out of a sense of 
‘in-betweenness’; their individual experiences are compelling, but the resulting 
poetry sometimes disappoints, perhaps because it lacks a distinctive voice or 
convincing prosody. A notable exception is the writing of Kelvin Corcoran, in which 
‘classical and modern existences are visible and concentrated’. Corcoran's For the 
Greek Spring (2013) is formally interesting as well as emotionally engaged, drawing 
on a medley of forms and modes, from travel journal to collage, lyric and 
monologue. Pytheas himself has a speaking part, speculating on the predicament of 
present-day Greece. 

Cavafy, or his shade, has his own chapter (Chapter Four), with a useful summary of 
Cavafy’s reception in English. In the section on recent poetry inspired by or written in 
response to Cavafy, Josephine Balmer is again a striking presence. Also worth of note 
is David Ricks’s witty and haunting poem ‘Cavafy’s Stationery’. 

Nikolaou’s Afterward or ‘Periplous’ looks to a future in which the poetic self will be 
increasingly multilingual (or even ‘translingual’) and the two literary traditions will 
continue to inform each other. It is encouraging that older models of literary 
reception, with their stress on anxiety and appropriation, are giving way to such 
encounters and exchanges. 


Rowena Fowler 
Oxford 


Margaret E. Kenna, Greek Island Life. Fieldwork on Anafi. Canyon Pyon: Sean Kingston 
Publishing, 2017. Pp. x, 241. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2019.37 


As Margaret Kenna states at the beginning of Greek Island Life. Fieldwork on Anafi, ‘this 
book gives a picture of one particular year in the life of a community on a small Greek 
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the northwest as more problematic than the Hunnic-Avaro-Slav groups to the northeast. 
Lastly, Miranda Williams turns to Africa, reading Procopius’ accounts of the 534/5 
and 540 campaigns against Berber tribes in the light of his access to information rather 
than disillusionment with Justinian's policies and strategy, while recognizing that he 
did not really understand the latter. 

In any such collection inevitably there are stronger and weaker elements. To my mind 
the second half of the volume, especially the section on military matters, surpasses the 
first half, but throughout there are useful reminders that Procopius is an author who 
was flexible in approach and responsive to contemporary realities — a far cry from a 
slave to generic dictates and classical exemplars. 


Michael Whitby 
University of Birmingham 


Philipp Niewóhner (ed.), The Archaeology of Byzantine Anatolia: from the End of Antiquity until 
the Coming of the Turks. Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 2017. Pp. xii, 464. 
DOI:10.1017/byz.2019.32 


The heartland of the medieval Byzantine state (an empire only in the sense of having 
imperial pretensions), its only large and effectively administered land mass, was 
Anatolia. Most of its fighting strength, in terms of manpower and matériel, was drawn 
from this protrusion of Asia into the Mediterranean, an eastern pendant to the Iberian 
peninsula. The taxes which funded the central apparatus of government were raised 
mainly there. The perennial problem facing Byzantine historians, dearth of reliable 
written sources, is much exacerbated when it comes to the economy, society and 
organisation of Anatolia. Apart from incidental references in campaign narratives, 
exiguous documentary material (ordered lists of chief officers being the most useful), 
and lives of local saints (confined in the main to the Anatolian periphery), written 
sources are silent. Hence the importance of archaeological research, which, from its 
beginnings in the late nineteenth century, chiefly in the hands of German scholars 
working in the Aegean coastlands, has expanded to embrace the whole peninsula and 
to involve teams from other European countries, the United States and Japan. 

The main contribution has been made by urban archaeology, which, once freed from 
classicist blinkers, has documented Late Antique (47-6? century), Invasion Period 
(7%-9" century), Middle Byzantine (9"°-11") and Later Byzantine (12"-15") phases of 
numerous sites. Summaries of discoveries from a selection of excavated sites in 
different regions are presented in the volume under review. There has been rather less 
survey work, both extensive and intensive, of given tracts of countryside, but several 
projects have deepened knowledge of settlement patterns and economic activity, 
notably in the Konya plain, the territory around Sagalassos, and areas in Lycia, 
Pamphylia and Paphlagonia. Not to mention the general surveys of physical traces of 
the Byzantine past, organised by region, undertaken by the team working for the 
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Austrian Tabula Imperii Byzantini, and specialised surveys of roads (David French) and 
castles (Clive Foss, Mark Whittow). 

Philipp Niewóhner has assembled an impressive cast of archaeologists, varied in 
terms of country and age, to present the results of well over a century of 
archaeological research. The Archaeology of Byzantine Anatolia is divided into two 
parts, the first thematic, organised by topic (‘urbanism’, ‘human remains’, ‘coins’, 
‘monasteries’, ‘funerary archaeology’ etc), the second a gazetteer of selected sites with 
the focus on their Byzantine monuments. There are numerous illustrations, maps and 
plans to illustrate the text. Like any such collective work, there is variation in the 
quality of the product. The reviewer all too easily slips into the role of examiner, 
marking up some contributions — those on houses (the editor), churches (Hans 
Buchwald and Matthew Savage) and fortifications (James Crow) are masterly brief 
expositions of their subjects - and marking down others — informative articles on 
individual cities (Pergamon, Sardis, Sagalassos, Aezani, Euchaita) which are not 
illustrated with full plans, and one of the two articles on villages (Çadır Höyük). Four 
main regions of Anatolia are represented by the sites singled out for treatment in the 
second part: (1) the western coastlands — Nicaea, Assos, Pergamon, Sardis, Ephesus, 
Priene, Miletus, Mount Latmos, and (inland) Aphrodisias; (2) south coast — Patara, 
Olympos, Side; (3) interior — Sagalassos, Binbirkilise (a late antique religious centre 
which survived into the Middle Byzantine period), Canlt Kilise (a Byzantine analogue 
to a group of bungalows in British India, a row of fine rock-cut courtyard dwellings 
below a Middle Byzantine castle), Aezani, Amorium, Germia (a small city, with its 
own governing elite, which was also a centre of pilgrimage), Ancyra, two villages 
(Boğazköy and Çadır Höyük), and Euchaita; (4) north coast — two important 
defended ports, Amastris and Sinope. 

To keep the volume to a manageable size, Philipp Niewohner has had to ration the 
wordage allowed to contributors and to make an inevitably somewhat arbitrary choice of 
sites. This reviewer wishes that he had been able to include Smyrna, one of two great 
Aegean port cities, Attaleia, Byzantium’s main naval base on the south coast, 
Cotiaeum which has well-preserved fortifications, and Trebizond. The outer, more 
militarised eastern reaches of Anatolia, towards the right bank of the Euphrates and 
the inner basin of the Anti-Taurus, have also been excluded, along with a series of 
important sites — Caesarea, Melitene, Sebastea, Tephrike, and two important 
fortresses, Lykandos and Tzamandos (built in the early tenth century by the Armenian 
warlord Melias to command the western approaches to Melitene). All sorts of grouses 
of this sort can be aired, but they do an injustice to the labours of Philipp N and his 
contributors. Theirs is a useful handbook of Anatolian archaeology, which documents 
the prosperity of town and country in Late Antiquity, demographic and economic 
retrenchment in the Invasion Period (cities contracting within strengthened defences), 
and a modest revival of city life and increasing rural settlement in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Problems of chronology - particularly acute for Anatolia, since 
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Procopius’ survey of Justinianic buildings is confined to sites on or close to the main 
strategic highway to the east - are confronted squarely and resolved judiciously (as, for 
example, in the excellent notice on Binbirkilise). 

It is not and could not have been a compendium, so numerous and varied have been 
the archaeological investigations carried out in Anatolia over the last five or six 
generations. To have included more sites in the second part would have entailed 
squeezing the first thematic section, when, if anything, it should be expanded, with 
new sections on castles, roads and bridges, warehouses (apothekai), and surface 
reconnaissance. The only solution would have been to end each thematic entry with an 
inventory of relevant sites or material — but such inventories would have become 
outdated all too soon and would have required considerable labour. The task is, in 
any cases, largely performed by the bibliography which runs to 60 pages. 

A final quibble: it would have been useful, both for non-archaeologist Byzantinists 
and for budding archaeologists, to have lists of archaeological projects currently under 
way in Anatolia and their websites. 


James Howard-Johnston 
Corpus Cbristi College, Oxford 


Alexios G. C. Savvides, The Beginnings and Foundation a Byzantine Studies: a Survey. With a 
bibliographical appendix. Athens: Hérodotos, 2018. Pp. 2 
DOL10.1017/byz.2019.33 


This book appears at a very opportune moment when there is a lively debate about the 
right approach to Byzantine studies and about the national and cultural agendas that 
have driven perceptions in the past. There are even objections to the very name 
‘Byzantine’, as an irrelevant neologism that should be replaced with ‘Roman’. As the 
author of numerous authoritative publications on Byzantine history, Alexios Savvides 
is well qualified to offer this timely and informative guide to how we got to where we 
are today. He supplies helpful surveys of the careers of prominent pioneering 
Byzantinists such as Hieronymos Wolf and Charles du Cange, with abundant 
bibliographical references for further reading. Details are also given about Greek 
Byzantinists of the twentieth century whose work is still useful but about whom it is 
often quite hard to find any information (118-20). 

Given that it is such a valuable resource, more could have been done to make the book 
easier to use. Of necessity, it includes a large number of names with some pages containing 
little more than a list of great Byzantinists of the past (43-4, 116-22). Yet there is no name 
index to enable readers to locate quickly the figures who interest them, only a separate list 
at the back, repeating all the individuals discussed in the book in broad chronological 
order, giving only their dates and no page references (253-6). Similarly, the text itself 
would have been more accessible if the author had observed the rule that, unlike Greek, 
English works better with short sentences. The format is somewhat unexpected as well. 
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Representation as indwelling: Contextualizing Michael 
Psellos’ empsychos grapbe across artistic, liturgical, and 
literary theory 
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Through terms that articulate the arts as the results of divine possession or inspiration, 
the writings of Byzantine thinkers repeatedly expressed the manner in which 
representation was believed to operate as a form of divine indwelling occurring beyond 
the skill and originality of the artist, writer, or performer. Beyond ideas of naturalism 
or style, the literary, visual, and performance arts arose through the event of divine 
participation. The goal of this article is to contextualize the concept of empsychos 
graphe, as articulated by Michael Psellos, within a longer and broader history of 
similar concepts across literary, liturgical, and artistic thought. 


Keywords: empsychos graphe; Michael Psellos; entheos; inspiration; typos 


In art historical scholarship, the concept of “living painting” (£pwvyoc ypagn) in the work 
of Michael Psellos has drawn attention to the implications of artistic representation as a 
form of indwelling or divine inspiration. At times, the term’s usage has been signalled as 
unique to Psellos’ thinking about the icon. However, the goal of the present article is to 
survey a wide range of sources that use empsychos and related words to conceptualize 
strategies of representation. By looking at this and other terms’ handling by writers 
thinking about visual art, liturgy, theology, literature, and performance, the aim is to 
give readers a better sense of the variety and cohesion of this line of thought. The article 
by no means presents a comprehensive survey, but instead each section presents a 
microhistory of these terms in artistic, liturgical, and literary theory in the Middle 
Byzantine world. These three threads nuance our understanding of terms such as 
empsychos, typos, and entheos, by engaging their ancient and late-antique precedents in 
order to contextualize how learned authors, such as Psellos, would have understood the 
usage of these terms within secular and religious milieus, both Pagan and Christian. 
This article deliberately brings together an eclectic range of textual and visual evidence 
in order to show the consistency, continuation, and cohesion of this thinking. Moreover, 
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the conclusion demonstrates how these ideas come together in art to produce layered and 
complex images of the way in which divine and artistic representation intertwine. 

Looking at the shared intellectual history of inspiration and indwelling in theories of 
representation, one can observe that, since the ancient world, the arts were seen as the 
by-products of acts of divine possession in their making and reception. Going back to 
Plato's Ion, we can observe a longstanding trajectory by which terms related to the 
inhabitation of the divine in earthly matter defined the production of artistic works, 
with the Muses being one example of this divine intervention. This inspiration moved 
the hand of the poet, the voice of the performer, and the brush of the painter. 
Nevertheless, the acts of seeing, spectating, and reading equally partook in this 
process, as audiences gave voice to texts, imagined the stories depicted, and invested 
themselves in worship. 

Throughout the sources that I have surveyed from antiquity to the Middle Byzantine 
period, a plurality of interrelated terms exist that articulate the process of artistic 
representation as an event occurring within a medium, whether that medium be a 
reader, reciter, manuscript, or body. Terms such as év@soc (divinely-inspired), éuwvyos 
(ensouled), čunvovg (breathing), évuAog (material), &vcapkog (incarnate), or Évotkog 
(indwelling) articulate the crucial terms of inspiration, life, and incarnation through 
the utilization of the prefix év-/éu- from the preposition £v (in). Here, the prefix does 
double-duty, suggesting both that an exterior condition or entity such as breath 
(Éu-tvoug) or God (Év-0zog) dwells within a person or thing, and also the inverse, 
whereby a certain condition or entity, particularly the divinity, takes on material form 
such as flesh (Év-capkoc) or matter (&v-vAoc). By suggesting an indwelling rather than a 
transformation, these terms allow for the divine quality to co-exist as one with the 
material quality and to thus retain a dual nature, being simultaneously fully-material 
and fully-spirited. Not only does this rhetoric figure prominently in the justifications of 
John of Damascus and Theodore the Studite for the icon,’ but this logic permeated 
throughout the various arts. In modern Orthodoxy, the intersection of divine 
inspiration and artistic production appears in the thinking of key theologians, such as 
Pavel Florensky and Paul Evdokimov.” While these ideas stretch back to ancient 
philosophy, they found prominence in their applicability to Christological doctrine. 
Therefore, they were an apt language to describe Christian forms of representation. 


Art: painting, perception, and ensoulment 


The concept of empsychos graphe is given its most eloquent articulation in Michael 
Psellos’ Ekphrasis on the Crucifixion, a careful description of the act of viewing an 


1  SeeC.Barber, Figure and Likeness: On the Limits of Representation in Byzantine Iconoclasm (Princeton 
2002). 

2 See P. Florensky, Iconostasis, trans. D. Sherman and O. Andrejev (Crestwood 1996); P. Evdokimov, The 
Art of the Icon: A Theology of Beauty, trans. S. Bigham (Redondo Beach 1990). 
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icon of the Crucifixion, which appears at the end of a longer narrative on the Crucifixion 
itself. Addressing modern spectators of the Crucifixion, Psellos’ text compels the 
audience to become witnesses to events being depicted in visual art and literature. 

Focusing on Psellos’ Ekphrasis, a variety of scholars have contributed to the 
articulation of empsychos graphe, perhaps most notably Hans Belting, Robin 
Cormack, Charles Barber, Bissera Pentcheva, Glenn Peers, and Paroma Chatterjee.? 
The key trope inherent in Psellos’ ekphrasis, however, is that while representation is 
extolled for its vividness and clarity, these qualities affirm that art and rhetoric can 
only represent, but they cannot offer a real presence or life. As Psellos writes in a 
critical section of the text: 


While this living painting (&wyvyoc... ypo«pr]) exists as a result of component 
parts combined most felicitously, the entire living form seems to be beyond 
this, so that life exists in the image from two sources, from art (téyvnv) which 
makes a likeness and from grace (yápw) which does not liken to anything else. 
Is this then a comparison of images and shadows? Yet I would not compare 
this painting to any other painting, neither those set up by past hands or that 
represented the archetype accurately, nor those from our own time or from a 
little before that had made some innovations in form. I declare this picture to 
be like my Christ in times past... Thus, it seems to me that Christ hangs in the 
delineated and coloured likeness. And I would not dispute that there is 
oversight that is beyond the painter's hand and that this overseeing mind had 
returned that painting to its prototype.* 


3 H. Belting, Likeness and Presence: A History of the Image Before the Era of Art, trans. E. Jephcott 
(Chicago 1994) 261-96; R. Cormack, ‘Living painting’, in E. Jeffreys (ed.), Rhetoric in Byzantium 
(Burlington 2003) 235-53; C. Barber, ‘Living painting, or the limits of pointing? Glancing at icons with 
Michael Psellos’, in C. Barber (ed.), Reading Michael Psellos (Leiden 2006) 61-98, 117-18; B. Pentcheva, 
The Sensual Icon: Space, Ritual, and the Senses in Byzantium (University Park 2010) 191—98; G. Peers, 
‘Real living painting: Quasi-objects and dividuation in the Byzantine world’, Religion and the Arts 16 
(2012) 433-60; P. Chatterjee, The Living Icon in Byzantium and Italy: Tbe Vita Image, Eleventh to 
Thirteenth Centuries (Cambridge 2014) esp. 1-29. 

4 “šot pèv À Éiyvyoc atm ypa £k tv oic ooykeuat ovvceÜewuiévov ós piota, Td 8’ 6Aov čuyvyov sios koi 
on£p Todto óoxei, dg eivat tÑ sikdvi S1yOVev Tò Gv, TH Te katà téyvnv &opot9o0o01 xol TH Kate yópiw érépo p 
£otkévat. TÍ totvuv kai ELKOVOV KO OKIOV EOTL OVYKPLOIG; GAN’ Ey@ TabtHV 91] TiV ypocr|v oo Tpdc étépag ypaqüg 
napaBóAXouu, obt’ si tives tõv tfjg apyatag YEIpdc ToLAdTAG dvEoTHAMKAOW ij npòç tò üpyéromov ókpifc 
dnenxdvioay, oŬte pv et tives TOV KOO’ HUG À cov OAtyov npò ruv čvor toraðta Etsy £kawotópumoav: adtH 8’ 
éxeiv@ TH EUG Xpiotà ameorkévan TadTHV gyi... obtH yodv pot Küxeivog àmmopfjo0at oket Ev ópoío TH 
oxnpat, EV ópoío TH ypópat Kol ook äv diappioPytioayu óc kpeíttov emotacia tijv Tod &Serxovíoavtog 
yeipa peta xoi tod émotatodvtosg voóg zpóg tv zpotótuzov keivnv àvüveyke ypagrhv”: Michael Psellos, 
Orationes Hagiographicae, ed. E. A. Fisher (Stuttgart 1994) 196-197 (ll. 862-—79); trans. Barber, ‘Living 
painting’, 122. For varying translations, see E. A. Fisher, ‘Image and ekphrasis in Michael Psellos’ sermon 
on the Crucifixion', Byzantinoslavica 55 (1994) 44—55, esp. 55; C. Barber, Contesting tbe Logic of 
Painting: Art and Understanding in Eleventb-Century Byzantium (Leiden 2007) 76-77; Pentcheva, The 
Sensual Icon, 192. 
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Here, the language of empsychos graphe carries out crucial semantic work in 
shattering the myth of “living painting” as being a specific type of painting, a claim to 
mimetic naturalism, or a notion of true presence. While this passage was read by Hans 
Belting to suggest that Psellos is speaking about a new style of painting, we see here 
that Psellos is precisely stating that this is not an image regulated by the flows of 
stylistic difference, but circumvents style, artistry, and skill.° Psellos is reaffirming here 
the limits and bounds of representation. 

Charles Barber and Bissera Pentcheva represent two important camps regarding our 
understanding of the term. For Barber, the term suggests a system of representation 
outside the skill of the artist, whereby the image is motivated through grace in its 
production and reception; whereas, for Pentcheva, the term suggests the sensual effects 
of the metal-relief icon and the specificity of its (material) medium as enabling those 
aesthetic qualities. My contribution in this article comes by virtue of shifting the focus 
onto the concept’s operation, not simply the term’s meaning or the objects it could 
speculatively describe, as is found in Barber and Pentcheva’s approaches, respectively. 
In other words, I am interested in how empsychos graphe works as a mechanism 
through which artistic representation is made possible. The gamut of terms around 
ensoulment and indwelling found in the primary sources outline two fundamental 
tenets: first, that the act of representation is an event akin to a performance or miracle; 
secondly, that representation always requires an earthly medium in which the divine 
might be represented. 

To think through these problems in a deeper historical context, the questions 
explored in Psellos’ Ekphrasis are best articulated in Plato’s Ion dialogue. There, 
artists are described as being the medium for representing the divine Jogos through the 
event of their inspiration and performance; performance here encompasses both the 
act of composition and reception. As Plato has Socrates state in the Ion: 


For, as I was saying just now, this is not an art in you, whereby you speak well on 
Homer, but a divine power, which moves you like that in the stone which 
Euripides named a magnet, but most people call “Heraclea stone.” For this 
stone not only attracts iron rings, but also imparts to them a power whereby 
they in turn are able to do the very same thing as the stone, and attract other 
rings; so that sometimes quite a long chain of bits of iron and rings is formed, 
suspended one from another; and they all depend for this power upon that 
one stone. In the same manner, the Muse also inspires (évOé0uc uv nowi abc) 
men herself, and then by means of these inspired persons (év0&ov) the 
inspiration spreads to others (£v0ovoiaCóvtov), and holds them in a connected 
chain. For all the good epic poets utter all those fine poems not from art 


5 Paroma Chatterjee has also persuasively argued against the notion of sustained presence in the icon 
through the language of this “living icon” and turns this notion on its head by demonstrating how the 
“living icon” can also signify humans “endowed with the capacity to become an icon with all its powers 
and deficiencies.” Chatterjee, The Living Icon, 8. 
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(ook éK v&yvngo), but as inspired (Év0got óvrec) and possessed (koxeyóuevou, and 
the good lyric poets likewise... For the poets tell us, I believe, that the songs 
they bring to us are the sweets they cull from honey-dripping founts in certain 
gardens and glades of the Muses - like the bees, and winging the air as they 
do. And what they tell us is true. For a poet is a light and winged and sacred 
thing, and is unable ever to indict until he has been inspired and put out of 
his senses, and his mind is no longer in him: every man, whilst he retains 
possession of that, is powerless to indict a verse or chant an oracle... For not 
by art do they utter these things, but by divine influence (Osig óvvápU; since, 
if they had fully learnt by art to speak on one type of theme, they would 
know how to speak on all. And for this reason God takes away the mind of 
these men and uses them as his ministers, just as he does soothsayers and 
godly seers, in order that we who hear them may know that it is not they who 
utter these words of great price, when they are out of their wits, but that it is 
God Himself who speaks and addresses us through them... For God, as it 
seems to me, intended him to be a sign to us that we should not waver or 
doubt that these fine poems are not human or the work of men, but divine 
and the work of gods; and that the poets are merely the interpreters of the 
gods, as each is possessed by one of the heavenly powers.? 


In Plato's metaphor, rhapsodes who travelled, reciting the works of Homer, were 
merely a link in a long chain of divine inspiration/possession that came down from the 


6 “oti yap Todto Téyvy uèv ook Sv napà oot nep Opuhpov Ed A&yew, ö (vov) St £Aeyov, Oia 68 Sbvayuc fj ce 
Kivel, omep £v TH A(0o tjv Eopurióng uév Mayvijtw ®vopacev, oi 62 1022.01 'Hpox.e(av. xoà yàp abt Å AiBocg 
OD Lóvov ADTOVS toc SaKTvAIoOUS &yst TODS GIdN Pots, GAAG kù SbvapV &vr(Onot toig SaKTvAIoIcG, HoT’ ó0vao0o1 
TavTOV TOdTO TolEiv Ómep Å AiDOc, GAXAoug Gyew ðaktviovc, WoT’ viote óppaðòc LAKpPdsg Ta&VU oIdnpiov Kù 
daxtodiov éé GAAnA@V Hptytat: nõo 62 tovto £5 Exeivys Tis Mov rj Sdvapic åvýptnta. obtw dé kù fj Moboa 
£vO£ovc HEV noei atri, Sid 62 TOV EVOEOV tovtov GAAOV EvOOvOLACOVTMV ópuaðòc £&aptücat. návreg yàp ot TE 
TOV ENV TOMTAL oi Gyabol ook EK téyvrg GAA’ ÉvOsot SvtEs KO KaTEYOLLEVOL TAVITA cata. TH KOA Aéyovot 
TOMMATA, KA oi HEAOTOLOL oi àya001 MoadTHs... AEyovol yàp SHTOvVEV 1póc Huds oi romtù StL aNd kpyvõv 
ueAippótov ¿k Movcóv kýnrov TWOv koi van@v ópenópievot TH [LEAT uiv Pépovow Gomep ai wédittat, koi otot 
obro TETOPEVOL: Koi GANOT] AEyovot. KODPOV yàp ypa Mots otw Koi ATHVOV koi iepóv, Kol oo TPdTEpOV 
ológ te noiiv mpi äv ÉvOsóg te yévyta koi Ékopov koi ó vods pNKETL év abTH Evi}: Bo 6^ Gv tovà Eyy tò 
KTHMA, GVVATOS Nic nowiv üvOporóc or KO YPTOLOdETV... OD yàp Téyvy Tadta Agyovow GAAG Oeia Svvadet, 
ènsi, eltep mepi évóg téxvy KOAdS Yriotavto Aéyew, Kav TEpl TOV üAXov ümávtov: ù taðta 5é ó Ocóg 
ECAIPOVLEVOG TOUTV TOV voðv TOLTOIC ypt LANPETAIC xdi coig ypnopoðois kù toig LLAVTECL toic Ostoic, tva 
hues oi dkovovtec etS@pev Sti ody obtoí elow oi taðta Aéyovteg ObtH TOAAOD ü&u, oic voc ui] Aépectiv, GAA’ 
Ò OEdg adTds EoTIV ó Aéyov, HA tovtov 62 POEyyEeTaL npóc Hudic... £v TOTO yàp 51 LAALGTA uor SoKET ó Beò 
évdeigac0a Hiv, tva. ur] dtotéC@pev, Sti ook àvOpomnvá otv TH KOAG taðta romuata OLdSE dVOPaTOV, GAAG 
Ocio. koi Dev, oi 68 romtà obðèv GAN’ T] épunvig eioi THV OgGv, kateyóuevor && Stov dw Ékaotoc katéyntoa.” 
Plato, Ion, 533d1-535a1, ed. A. Rijksbaron, Ion, or: On the Iliad (Leiden 2007), 80-2; 
trans. W. R. M. Lamb, Ion (Loeb Classical Library 164. Cambridge 1925) 420-25. On the date and 
authorship of the Ion dialogue, see also J. D. Moore, ‘The dating of Plato’s Ion’, Roman and Byzantine 
Studies 15:5 (1974) 421-39. 
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gods, through the Muses, onto the poets, and continuously down through lineages of 
reciters and listeners. As such, the transmission of information occurred through the 
distribution of textual corpuses and through human apparatuses, such as readers. To 
articulate this process, Plato uses a series of words that metaphorically articulate the 
inspiration and possession of bodies (Év0zot óvteg koi koteyónevoi) and their own 
proliferation and dissemination (£vO0ovotaCóvtov) through networks of transmission. 

In Psellos’ Ekphrasis, the artist (like the rhapsode) is utterly struck out of his senses 
and possessed by the logos in order to undertake the act of representation of the divine 
scene. Crucially, the Ton clarifies that the rhapsode’s recitation of epic poetry and even 
the poet's composition of said work is not an act of art or skill (téyvn), but instead a 
result of being divinely-inspired and possessed (évOeoi óvrec koi kaxeyópuevoU./ The 
parallels with Psellos’ Ekphrasis on the Crucifixion are striking. At this point, it is 
worth noting that the three primary manuscripts of the Ion dialogue (modern sigla T, 
W, and F) date to around 950, the second-half of the eleventh century, and between 
1280 and 1340 respectively, all with known or assumed origins in major scriptoria in 
Constantinople." As Consul of Philosophers, Michael Psellos would surely have been 
intimately familiar with the text of the Ion.’ 

While it would be imprudent to assert a direct connection, it seems that Psellos’ 
theorization of empsychos graphe is closely informed by Plato’s notion that art is a 
product of divine-possession, betraying a grasp of the JIon’s consequences and 


7 Fora discussion on issues regarding skill and divine-inspiration in Plato’s Ion and related works, see 
T. W. Boyd, ‘Where Ion stood, what Ion sang’, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 96 (1994) 109-21; 
S. B. Levin, The Ancient Quarrel Between Philosophy and Poetry Revisited: Plato and the Greek Literary 
Tradition (Oxford 2001) 82-88, 127-67; S. Lowenstam, ‘Is literary criticism an illegitimate discipline? A 
fallacious argument in Plato's Ion’, Ramus: Critical Studies in Greek and Roman Literature 22 (1993) 19— 
32; T. F. Morris, ‘Plato’s Ion on what poetry is about’, Ancient Philosophy 13 (1993) 265-72; 
D. L. Roochnik, ‘Plato’s use of ATEXNQY’, Phoenix 41 (1987) 255-63; S. Stern-Gillet, ‘On (mis) 
interpreting Plato’s Ion’, Phronesis 49:2 (2004) 169-201; P. Woodruff, ‘What could go wrong with 
inspiration? Why Plato's poets fail’, in J. Moravcsik and P. Temko (eds.), Plato on Beauty, Wisdom, and 
the Arts (Ottowa 1982) 137-50. 

8  Rijksbaron, Ion, 28-29, 35-36. See also J. Burnet, “Vindobonensis F and the text of Plato’, The Classical 
Review 17:1 (1903) 12-14; A. Diller, ‘Codex T of Plato’, Classical Philology 75:4 (1980) 322-24; 
B. L. Fonkié, ‘Notes paléographiques sur les manuscrits grecs des bibliothèques italiennes’, Thesaurismata 
16 (1979) 153-169, esp. 158; J. Irigoin, Tradition et critiques des textes grecs (Paris 1997) 69, 156, 162; 
J. A. Philip, ‘The Platonic corpus’, Phoenix 24:4 (Winter 1970) 296-308. See also G. Boter, The Textual 
Tradition of Plato’s Republic (Leiden 1989) 25-64. 

9 For example, Codex T (Venice, Marcianus graecus appendix classis IV, 1) was written in the mid-tenth 
century by a well-respected and prolific scribe known as Ephraim Monachus in Constantinople, while a couple 
of additional witnesses to the Ion are found in the collection of Cardinal Bessarion in Venice (Marcianus 
graecus 186 and Marcianus graecus 184), whose education in Constantinople and efforts towards the 
preservation of Greek learning attest to further textual families of the Ion available in Constantinople in 
fifteenth century. See Fonkié, ‘Notes paléographiques’, 158. On Ephraim Monachus, see K. and S. Lake, 
‘The scribe Ephraim’, Journal of Biblical Literature 62 (1943) 263-68; J. Irigoin, ‘Pour une étude des 
centres des copie byzantins’, Scriptorium 13 (1959) 181-195, pl. 18-19. 
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implications. However, as I shall show, the model of inspiration set forth by the Ion 
cannot be reduced merely to Psellos’ erudition. Nevertheless, what the text of the Ion 
offers us is a way of further articulating the operation of Psellos’ empsychos graphe 
(and related terms) in a way that productively extends the concept past a theory of the 
icon specifically, but spans painting, sculpture, rhetoric, and performance (i.e. as in the 
liturgy or in the recitation of texts). Thus, we might come to understand the function 
of empsychosis as being a broader mechanism of representation that includes not only 
visual art, but also performance and recitation from literature to the liturgy. 

While gazing upon the icon of the Crucifixion, Psellos reflects upon the image's 
creation, wishing to focus upon concerns beyond historical style or artistic quality. 
Psellos observes in particular: *Although this suffering brings Him [Christ] in due 
course to death, the power that moves the hand of the artist (tjv tod Coypáqov 
kiwrjcaca. yeipa) also animates the body that has breathed its last". !? 

This power (86vojuc) that animates the object is the grace (yópiz) of God, a function 
often associated with the Holy Spirit. The operation of divine charis lies outside the skill 
of artist's hand and, as Psellos points out later in the discourse, its actions may be 
witnessed even in images produced by the most unskilled artists. Moreover, it is charis 
that likewise dwells in the icon so as to enact it as an empsychos grapbe for its users. 

Like the magnetized chains of divine inspiration in the Ion, charis is the critical term 
in Psellos’ thinking used to characterize the operation of divine inspiration. In the 
painting itself, charis is both responsible for its generation by the artist and its 
manifestation to the viewer. As Psellos writes early on in the Ekphrasis, “God inspires 
(&unvei) with His grace not only creatures who possess reason but also images that lack 
life (àyóyoig iv&áApaow)."!' Psellos, in the excerpt cited at the beginning of this 
section, also refers to form as being endowed with the grace of the Holy Spirit, but, as 
pointed out by Barber, this presence is not inherent in matter. Instead, it emerges from 
the engagement of the viewer with the image, that “overseeing mind" (émtotatobvtoc 
vooc) which connects the painting with the prototype. As such, the image emerges 
through the concerted mental disposition of the viewer toward the image through the 
functions of the visualizing faculties of the imagination. '* 

Bissera Pentcheva, however, sees the action of charis as emerging from the sensual 
varieties of the image’s materials, which literally make the image appear as an animate 
person. Focusing upon Psellos’ observations on the movement and variations of the 


10 “Kol tò u£v ná0oc adtika Todtov zotei te0vi]5eo0at, rj 68 THV TOD Goypóqov kivýoaca yEipa npóc toðto 
Sbvaic adtd LAAAOV wuyot tò ékxenveukóc." Michael Psellos, Orationes Hagiographicae, ed. Fisher, 192 (Il. 
786-788); trans. Barber, Contesting, 78. 

11 “où AoytKkaig uóvov qoc, GAAG kd ioi VSGALAOLW urve thv xápw cós.” Michael Psellos, Orat. 
hag. 3B.644-645, trans. Fisher and Barber, *Ekphrasis on the Crucifixion’, 293. 

12 It is this quality which leads Barber to parallel Psellos’ theory of painting with Hans-Georg Gadamer’s 
hermeneutic cycle. See Barber, Contesting, 61-98, esp. 97-98. On the imagination, see R. Betancourt, Sight, 
Touch, and Imagination in Byzantium (Cambridge 2018); cf. R. Betancourt, ‘Tempted to touch: Tactility, 
ritual, and mediation in Byzantine visuality’, Speculum 91:3 (2016) 660-89. 
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image, she suggests that Psellos here is referring to a metal-relief icon that would have literally 
changed its form and appearance according to the movements and conditions of ambient 
light. While Pentcheva tries to distance herself from the Neoplatonic understanding of 
Psellos’ work, one can cut across this debate in order to demonstrate that both Barber and 
Pentcheva’s perspectives engage with the same aspects of Psellos’ understanding of the icon. 

In both these interpretations of Psellos, the icon is an event that becomes manifest 
only as the viewer contemplates it, moved either by the dynamics of the imagination or 
the lighting conditions and practices of the space. The icon always operates as a 
potentiality for representation, but it is only through its actualization that it can be 
said to be an image. Whether that source of activation is Barber’s overseeing-mind or 
Pentcheva’s flickering-flame becomes less important if one views this problem as being 
one regarding the mechanics of representation: that is to say, if one is interested more 
in the fact that empsychosis is a perceptual process motivated by divine inspiration 
both in the creation and reception of the icon, just as it was for the inspiration of 
Homer and the possession of the rhapsode in the Ion. 

An important aspect, however, that must be addressed regarding Pentcheva’s argument 
is that this perspective at times allows metaphor to translate into material realities, rather 
than using metaphor to articulate the conceptual mechanics of representation. Compare 
Michael Psellos’ text on the Crucifixion icon to the inter-relations of these various terms, 
for example, in the sixteenth anathema from the iconoclastic Council of 754: 


If anyone ventures to set up profitless figures of all the saints in soulless, 
speechless images (£v £ikóoiv Gybyoig xd åvaúðos) made of material colours 
(&E oXwGv ypoudtov) — for this is a vain invention and the discovery of 
diabolical craft — and does not, on the contrary, reproduce their virtues in 
himself as actually living images (éuwbyoc eikóvac), with the aid of what has 
been recorded about them in books, in order to be stimulated to zeal like 


theirs, as our inspirited fathers (oi £v0so1) have said, let him be anathema. ^ 


Although it is a pro-iconoclastic text from the mid-eighth century, this source does 
offer us a useful comparison for the terms discussed in this article. Here, the 
iconoclastic decree argues that the force of ensoulment should lie within the user who 
takes to the type of the image delineated in the texts of the divinely-inspired (&vOeo1) 
Evangelists and Church Fathers, rather than diluting this process through an image or, 
even worse, letting it end with a misguided animistic belief in the image itself. In the 
sixteenth anathema, one may witness that the debate over the empsychos image is not 


13 “et ttg tüg TOV ånávtov üyíov 166a £v Eikdow åyúyoiç kù dvaddoIg && DAKOV ypouátov àvactqAo0v 
émtSevot, unósuíav Svnow qepobcagc. pataia yap éotw T] £xtvota, koi SiaBoAtKtc ue0oós(ac söpeois. kù ooyi 
Sù ÕAov tc tovtov üperüc Sid tv £v ypoqoic ne aAdTHV OnAoupévov olóv Twas &yóyoc eikóvac ¿v avt 
àvaloypo«pet, koi mpd¢ TOV Ópotov atols EK tovtov dSieyeipetat Gov, KAVA oi EvOEOI fiiov Eproav natépsc, 
àvóOsua." Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, vol. 13, ed. J. D. Mansi (Paris 1902) 345 
CD; translation from M. V. Anastos, ‘The ethical theory of images formulated by the iconoclasts in 754 
and 815', Dumbarton Oaks Papers (1954) 151—60, esp. 155. 
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medium specific, nor is it limited to the eleventh-century, as Hans Belting believed when 
he read the term iconographically, nor has the term ever been limited to the icon alone, 
but through various forms of religious and secular representation. 


Liturgy: performance, typology, and indwelling 


A similar language of empsychosis is pervasive in texts regarding how representation 
works in liturgical practices as well. In the late eleventh-century, liturgical commentary 
of the Protheoria,'* its authors Nicholas and Theodore of Andida, write, following a 
reference to the Last Supper: 


Therefore, in this way, the blessed ones continue to make remembrance of that 
man [Jesus], just as both the body remembers through the Divine Symbols and 
suitably performs what is due, intelligible and living (&vvovv xa £yvyoc), by the 
leavening thrown into the mixture [of the Eucharistic bread], and according to 


the fulfilling essence being of the divinity. "° 


Here, the justification against unleavened bread (coming in the wake of the Great 
Schism and the debates with the Latin Church over the azymes controversy) is articulated 
through the same language of indwelling deployed for divine inspiration. Unleavened 
bread had been associated by the Greeks with the Latin heresies, and especially with the 
Monophysite liturgy of the Armenians, and thus often associated with the single-nature 
heresy.' The unleavened bread (üCoua) was understood as being lifeless and was 
described as soulless (&wuyoc), whereas the leavened bread was properly living and 
ensouled (&uyvyoc). Thus, the latter was capable of manifesting the wholly divine and 
wholly human nature of Christ according to orthodox Chalcedonian Christology. 

In a related liturgical commentary in verse from the twelfth- or thirteenth-centuries, 
derived from the Protheoria and formerly attributed to Michael Psellos, the anonymous 
author writes, at the moment of the consecration of the Eucharistic gifts, that through the 
action of the Prayer of the Anaphora and the epiclesis, “the things that were concealed 
before, now have been revealed through the in-dwelling (Sià tfjg évõnuńosoc) of the 
God-man Logos.” '’ The prayer of the epiclesis in the Divine Liturgy precisely calls for 


14 The text was written in the late eleventh century by Nicholas of Andida and subsequently revised by 
Theodore of Andida, IIpo0sopío Kepodoimdycs, IeM tv v Osi Aevtovpyia ywopnévov ouppóXov koi 
pwotnpiov (PG 140: 418-468). For more information on the text, see R. Bornert, ‘La Protheoria’, Les 
commentaires byzantins de la Divine Liturgie du VIIe au XVe siécle (Paris 1966) 181—213. 

15 “Oùkoðv odtws Eonevoav ot pakápior zoicic0at Ti Exeivov àvápvnotv, óc Kù TO copa. Si TOV OEiwv 
cuuBóXov oov kù üpriov ånoteleiv, Évvouv xoi EL woyov, Sia tfjg Cóumg EuBorAoLEvys TH qupápat, koi 
Ogótqtog Ka’ ovoiav zemAnpopnévov: ote robg Agia ueraAapévovrag &ywopo0 Koi yüprrocg d&obo00t, koi 
peyahov nab@v taotv ó&yec0ov" (PG 140: 420C). 

16 Andrew Louth, Greek East and Latin West: The Church AD 681-1071 (Crestwood 2007) 305-16. 
17 “ta KeKpuppéva npótepov vuv pavepobévta/ðià tis évórurogoc TOD DeavOpamov Aóyov." P. Joannou, ‘Aus 
den unedierten Schriften des Psellos: das Lehrgedicht zum Messopfer und der Traktat gegen die 
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the descent and visitation of the Holy Spirit upon the bread and wine so as to transform 
them into the veritable body and blood of Christ. Hence, contemporaneous writings on 
the liturgy acknowledge, support, and deploy these terms in order to construct a liturgical 
model of representation, whereby the divinely intelligible forms became perceptible to 
humanity through their indwelling in the material world. 

Unlike the Incarnation itself, however, the manifestation of typoi through images, 
rhetoric, or liturgical performance do not simply occur through pure, unadulterated 
indwelling of divine presence or transformation, except of course for the Eucharist. In 
art and rhetoric, there is not a full transformation of earthly matter into that of the 
archetypes they seek to represent, but they still become perceptible through the 
manifestation of those prototypes as “completed” (teAevtoiog) or “fulfilled” (nàńpno) 
typoi, such as when the reader recites the divinely-inspired Gospels from a lectionary 
or a painter depicts the image of Christ through earthly colours. Nevertheless, those 
qualities were revealed by the icon through the material form's *relative participation" 
in the divine, as Theodore the Studite describes it. 

As the liturgical poem states, in another instance, after the Creed, the *angel crying, 
‘Let us stand well, and with fear,” represents (etkoviCe1) the Divine Resurrection, [as the 
angel] proclaims the Anastasis through the deacon."'? The intermediary action of the 
deacon as an instrument distinguishes this process from actual presence. Images, 
rhetoric, and performance can represent typologies that direct their audiences toward 
the divine archetypes, even if they cannot represent them. Hence, the priest leading the 
Divine Liturgy, for example, is described as a “typos similar to” (todtumoc) Christ: that 
is to say, his function and performance take to the image of Christ as a likeable type, 
but not an actual image of Christ. '? 

In order to properly conduct the Divine Liturgy and undertake the Eucharistic rite to 
its completion, the author delineates the following process: 


Now, learn how one consecrates this body: 

First, it is necessary to become a man in [the holy] life in all ways. 
Second, it is necessary for words to be in communion with the discourse 
Third, the bread and the wine mixed with water [are necessary], 

Just as we received it from the Holy Side.*° 


Vorbestimmung der Todesstunde', Byzantinische Zeitschrift 51:1 (1958) 1-14, esp. 7 (Il. 164-65). For full 
translation and study, see R. Betancourt, ‘A Byzantine liturgical commentary in verse: Introduction and 
translation’, Orientalia Christiana Periodica 81 (2015) 433-72. 

18 “Kavted0ev tiv àváctaow tiv Osiav etkoviCe/otOpEv koAGc ó üyyeXog Podv koi peta qóflov/kat knportov 
tiv Éyepow Sid tod óukóvov." Joannou, ‘Aus den unedierten’, 7 (ll. 146-48). 

19 Cf. “The Priest leading the Divine Liturgy is appointed a similar-type to that of the divinely-incarnated 
Logos (0 8 iepeds àpyóuevoc Tic Osiag Aeitoupyiac/todtunoc kaðéotnke Tod 0czavOpómov Adyov).” Joannou, ‘Aus 
den unedierten’, 5 (Il. 88-89). 

20 “Tò 62 mHc àywáGevot TODTO TÒ copa uáðe:/npõtov u£v navtwc &vOponov £v io dei yevéoOar,/SedtEpov ðé ye 
ypáupata mpd Aóyou Kowoviay,/tpitov üprov Kol otvóv te HSatt kekpappiévov,/kaGmnep rapetáßopev EK nAevpüg 
this &yíac..." Joannou, ‘Aus den unedierten’, 4 (ll. 26-30). 
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In this outline, one can observe the process whereby the officiant must first become 
wholly human (i.e. primed for the task), and then fulfil the discourse of the liturgy in 
accordance with its written text. This is later echoed in the poem in which a parallel is 
structured through the metaphor of a house, whereby first “it is necessary to 
harmoniously lay down the foundation” (tov Ogp&uov nowiv évapuoCóvtoc), then a 
house for God must be built upon that foundation, after which all earthly things must 
be set aside, and then finally the Holy Gifts and the liturgy may be undertaken to 
completion.”' Hence, the body of the celebrant is not to be avoided or purged, but 
rather nurtured as the medium through which the divine becomes temporarily perceptible. 

The importance of this language of inspiration, representation, and possession in 
liturgical texts draws our attention prominently to the intertwined aspects of 
performance, recitation, reading, and writing around the literary arts. As a performance 
and re-enactment of both liturgical and Biblical texts, the Divine Liturgy has made us 
aware of the importance that an underlying mechanism for divine inspiration and 
possession plays in thinking about the act of reading and its oral recitation. Notably, 
however, these ideas were by no means limited in the Middle Byzantine world to 
religious texts or recitations. In fact, this approach to thinking about textual 
performance as a form of spiritual possession has been associated with acts of both 
reading and writing since the ancient world. This emphasis of the body as being a 
medium is critical in literary performance and recitation practices from antiquity 
through to Byzantium, and thus merits further attention in the subsequent section. 


Literature: writing, reading, and divine inspiration 


Perhaps one of the most eloquent contemplations on these matters comes from Jesper 
Svenbro’s textual anthropology of reading in antiquity where he considers in depth the 
manner in which writing, reading, and recitation operated as forms of spiritual 
possession. Focusing on the Ancient Greek world, Svenbro articulates a model of 
recitation that engages with the process as an almost violent practice of bodily 
possession, whereby the agency of the reader’s soul (yoyń) is suspended and the text 
temporarily takes hold of them as an inspirited instrument (ópyavov gyoKov).7” 
Reading was, in the Ancient Greek world, as in the Byzantine world, primarily an oral 
and aural act on the part of the reader and their audience. The body of the reader 
served as an apparatus or medium. I define medium throughout here as being any 


21 “It is necessary to make a harmonious foundation first, and then to build a house for above, and to set 
aside the stuff of every other action, and then to undertake to completion the matter at hand [the Holy Gifts 
and the Liturgy] (Aci npótov tov 0gui£uov noiwiv évappotóvtog/koi tóte npóc énávoOsv oikov otkoóoufioavKkot 
navtióg üAAoo npáyuatog Ov npobzocti|cat/kot tóre TO npoke(uevov elg tépas tapeicáyew).” Joannou, ‘Aus 
den unedierten’, 5 (Il. 60-63). 

22 J. Svenbro, Phrasikleia: An Anthropology of Reading in Ancient Greece, trans. Janet Lloyd (Ithaca 1993) 
142. 
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intermediary site — whether it be performance, painting, text, speech, or so forth — 
through whose operation the divine is made manifest. 

This theorization of recitation resonates with the supernatural description of reading 
and listening captured by Michael Psellos in his learned encomium for the Monk Ioannes 
Kroustoulas, who recited the saints’ Lives at Hagia Soros in the Chalkoprateia 
neighbourhood of Constantinople.^? There, Psellos writes: 


Such was the charm dripping from his lips, so harmonious was his voice, in such 
a way he enchanted (xaté0¢ye) his listeners and cast a spell (kateKrAe1) on those 
willing, that, even if someone... were to receive the tribulations of Odysseus, 
even such tribulation would fill his entire heart with joy.” 


Even drawing parallels with the recitation of and listening to Homeric epic, Psellos 
alludes to a notion of recitation that takes hold of the listener by enchanting and casting a 
spell over them. Here, it is the willing and consenting listener who gives himself up to be 
possessed and enchanted by the reader's words, just as the divine took hold of the reader 
in Plato’s Ion. Reading, in other words, is a process of inspiration in which the listener, 
reader, text, and divine are all caught in a chain of divine possession and inspiration. 

These aspects are aptly emphasized by Psellos’ characterization of Kroustoulas as 
being an “instrument of the Spirit” (nvevpatwòv Spyavov), resonating with Svenbro's 
observations upon these processes in the ancient world, and furthermore suggesting 
once again Psellos’ intimate familiarity with the lessons of Plato’s Ion. Elsewhere, 
Michael Psellos even speaks to a letter’s hold over its reader, writing, “in what way 
did it not attract the reader, like a magnet does to iron?"?? Extolling the pleasures of 
receiving a letter and reciting its words, Psellos addresses the reader’s possession by the 
text in what must be an allusion to the Ion’s metaphor of the magnet, where divine 
inspiration moves the rhapsode like “the stone which Euripides named a magnet,” as 
quoted above. 

Similar notions of reading as divine possession are repeatedly articulated in Middle 
Byzantine texts.*° For example, in the Life of Nikephoros of Miletos from around 


23 See S. Papaioannou, ‘Encomium for the monk Ioannes Kroustoulas who read aloud at the holy Soros’, in 
C. Barber and S. Papaioannou (eds.), Michael Psellos on Literature and Art: A Byzantine Perspective on 
Aesthetics (South Bend 2017) 218-44. 

24 “tocabm yàp yapic THV vobtoo yeU.é&ov anéoTACE KO TOLODTOG onfjpye THV qovi|v £vapuóviog xot oótoc 
Katébekys tods üxobovtac koi KaTEKTAEL Tods sd@povac, Hote, Kav sl moté tic... TUS TOD Ovco6oc eiye 
kakótntac årohaßeiv, abtac abtiKa kù OvpNSiag &uxAfjoot tv woyr]v üxacav." Michael Psellos, Encomium 
for the Monk Ioannes Kroustoulas, trans. Papaioannou, ‘Encomium for the Monk Ioannes Kroustoulas’, 
231; ed. A. R. Littlewood, Oratoria minora (Leipzig 1985) 37.159-164. 

25  *MüXov dé tivt OdK &pEiAKETO TOV üvoywóokovta orep payvitç TOV oíópov;" Michael Psellos, Letters, 2, 
ed. E. Kurtz and F. Drexl, Michael Psellus. Scripta minora magnam partem adbuc inedita II, Epistulae 
(Milan); modified trans. Papaionannou, ‘Readers and their pleasures’. 

26 See S. Papaioannou, ‘Readers and their pleasures’, in S. Papaioannou (ed.), Oxford Handbook of 
Byzantine Literature (Oxford forthcoming). I thank Stratis Papaioannou for sharing this text with me. 
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1000," Ioannes Sikeliotes spectacularly describes the act of witnessing the holy figure 
read, stating: *If you heard him read (as those who had heard him attest), you would 
say that he was snatched away (ópnzáQgo001); with his soul suspended from the words, 
and he journeyed towards heaven."?? The act of reading is one akin to *abduction" or 
“rape” (apnéCeo8a1), a forceful possession of a person's body. Additionally, earlier, 
Gregory of Nazianzus even described his reading of Basil the Great as being a 
transformative experience that caused him to be “transformed and brought into 
harmony, and to become another from another, being changed by a divine 
alteration."?? Reading, for Gregory, is a divine transformation (0síav GAAoiwow), and 
one that happens precisely through the harmony and rhythm (pvOpiGouat) of reading, 
understood both melodically and intellectually. 

The use of the term entheos across these sources is of particular interest. Usually 
translated as “divinely-inspired,” the term could be literally rendered (albeit 
awkwardly) as *engodded" or *possessed" in order to emphasize that this act of 
inspiration operates through a form of divine in-dwelling. In the second century, 
Maximus of Tyre even describes Homer's prudent qualities, beginning with his 
“submission to his inspired nature” (gboet te keypruévoc évOewtéty).°° In Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, the term appears when Aristotle recounts the appropriate expressions to be 
used for an emotional or enthused orator. There, he notes that much of this style 
shares in that of poetry, “for poetry is possessed” (&vOeov yap 7 moinoic), meaning that 
poetry emerges from an inspired and frenzied form of speech. Both these instances 
demonstrate entheos as being a creative and artistic force. This is akin to our 
understanding of “inspiration,” but this modern notion lacks the frenzied force 
alluded to in Aristotle’s comparison between an impassioned speaker and poetic tropes. 

In its ancient usage, the inspiration described by entheos does not easily translate, 
given that entheos does not merely connote a sense of possession or inspiriting, but 
has this clear denotation associated with religious rites and divine frenzy. The 
followers of Bacchus are described in Sophocles’ Antigone as being “possessed 
women” (év0govg yovaikac), ! and the warmongering warrior in Aeschylus’ Seven 


27 See S. Papaionannou, ‘Sicily, Constantinople, Miletos: The life of a eunuch and the history of Byzantine 
humanism’, in T. Antonopoulou, S. Kotzabassi, and M. Loukaki (eds.), Myriobiblos: Essays on Byzantine 
Literature and Culture (Berlin 2015) 261-84. 

28 Ei 68 óujkovcag ávaywóokovtoc, óc oi åknKoótes Paciv, sines Gv üpnáteo0ot ro0tov koi TV voyriv 
üxokpénuao0qi tv Aoyíov kù npóg oüpavóv peceopomnopeiv." Ioannes Sikeliotes, Life of Nikephoros of 
Miletos, 28.5—7, trans. Papaioannou, ‘Readers and their pleasures’; ed. H. Delehaye, “Vita S. Nicephori," 
Der Latmos. Milet 3.1 (Berlin 1913) 157-71. 

29 “peðappótopo kot pvðpitoua Kor GAO ¿é AOD ytvopat, tv Osiav GAAOiMoWw GAAOLObLEVOG.” Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Orations, 43.67, ed. F. Boulenger, Grégoire de Nazianze. Discours funébres en l'honneur de son 
frére Césaire et de Basile de Césarée (Paris 1908) 58-230. 

30 Maximus of Tyre, Dissertationes, 26.4, ed. M.B. Trapp, Maximus Tyrius Dissertationes (Leipzig 1994). 
31 Sophocles, Antigone, ll. 963-964, ed. H. Lloyd-Jones and N.G. Wilson, Sophoclis fabulae (Oxford 
1990) 182-238. 
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Against Thebes is the one “possessed by Ares, who raves for battle like a frantic woman” 
(EvOe0c 6 "Ape Baka mpdc Qr, 6vi óc). ^? Here, the use of the verb Baxyó denotes the 
warrior’s rage as being literally a Bacchic frenzy, emphasized by the comparison to a 
“frantic woman” (0viàg), namely a maenad, one of Bacchus’ female followers. 
Moreover, in Euripides’ Hippolytus, the chorus asks, “Are you possessed, girl?” (ob 
yàp &vOeoc, Ó koópo),"" then proceeding to speculate upon the various gods under 
whose influence she might be. Once again, the term denotes a literal loss of human 
control and possession by a divine power.** 

This language was particularly important for the Church Fathers to articulate 
orthodox Christological doctrines and distinguish them from their heretical adversaries. 
In his First Letter to Kledonios, Gregory of Nazianzus positions himself against 
Apollinarius by emphasizing the place of the Theotokos as the site in which (£v afi) 
Christ was formed, lest the Theotokos be understood as merely a channel through which 
(St ccXifjvoc) Christ passed unchanged. "? Through the juxtaposition of the prepositions 
du (through) and év (in), Gregory carefully distinguishes between orthodox and 
heretical Christologies. The use of these constructions in the key texts on 
pre-iconoclastic Christology and  post-iconoclastic image theory articulates the 
representation of the icon as a process of containment or indwelling, whereby the image 
occurs as an actualization of the prototype within an earthly and material substrate. 

The term entheos similarly came to the foreground around the Christological 
debates and Apollinarius’ use of the word to claim that there was nothing inherently 
divine in Christ’s own nature, but rather that he was merely an “inspired man,” an 
anthropos entheos, claims refuted by Gregory of Nyssa’s Antirrbeticus against 


32 Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes, M. 497-498, ed. D. L. Page, Aeschyli Septem Quae Supersunt 
Tragoedias (Oxford 1972) 45-87. 

33 Euripides, Hippolytus, |. 141, ed. J. Diggle, Euripidis fabulae, vol. 1 (Oxford 1984) 207-71. 

34 Given its ability to capture frenzied desire and action, the term has a prominent place as well in the 
context of erotic love, such as when Xenophon, in his Symposium, describes pleasing lovers as “the ones 
possessed by a prudent love” (oi © nò tod céopovoc Epwmtoc EvOEo1). Moreover, the term’s ravaging and 
overpowering connotations are even attested well into the middle Byzantine period in the epic Digenis 
Akritis, where in one instance the Emir returns to his beloved and embraces her, the text telling us that 
“the Emir became as if possessed” (6 àjpüg yéyovev Honep &vO0ovc). Notably here, enthous is used, which is 
the contracted form of entheos, and which allows the author in a sense to secularize the form of possession 
occurring in this instance so as to not confuse it with a divinely-inspired possession. This suggests precisely 
the force of these terms to denote not simply acts of staid inspiration, but that they still carried with them 
the sense of a potent overpowering; that is to say, still speaking to that act of being struck out of one’s 
senses that Plato described in the case of the rhapsode. See Xenophon, Symposium, 1.10, ed. E. C. 
Marchant, Xenophontis opera omnia, vol. 2, 2nd edn. (Oxford 1921). See also Digenis Akrities, 3.279, ed. 
and trans. E. Jeffreys, Digenis Akritis: The Grottaferrata and Escorial Versions (Cambridge 1998) 60-1. 

35 “Et tig óc 514 ooAfjvoc tfjg Ilap0svou ówpapelv, GAAG ur] v adti canendo Aéyot Oeikds ua Kù 
&vOporikOc (OcikGc uév, Sti yac üvópóg: avOpamtKHs 5é, Sti vóu kvurjoeoc), ónoíoc á0soc." Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Orat. 101.16, ed. P. Gallay, Lettres théologiques [Sources chrétiennes 208] (Paris 1974) 36-68, 
esp. 38; trans. L. Wickham, ‘First letter to Cledonius', On God and Christ: Tbe Five Theological Orations 
and Two Letters to Cledonius (Crestwood 2002) 156 (101.5). 
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Apollinarius.?^ Although the term entheos continues to be used in this text to describe the 
divinely-inspired scriptures, the problem of its applicability to Christ is what is 
fundamentally at stake in this article: namely, that entheos presupposes a material, 
earthly medium in which God indwells and that he possesses, but it does not allow for 
the union of divine and human natures requisite for the incarnation — in other words, 
to be divinely inspired is not the same as the divinity becoming incarnate. Thus, 
entheos is a specifically human and material experience of the divine. It is 
overpowering in its ability to take control of a person and strike them out of 
themselves, but it does not divinize or transform the person that it inhabits. 

As we have seen, in ancient literature entheos explicitly indicates a frenzied 
possession intertwined with religious performances. However, in this context, 
connections are also drawn to artistry and rhetoric, particularly regarding actions that 
exceed human craftsmanship, skill, and art, just as empsychos graphe operated for 
Psellos. In Aeschylus’ Eumenides, praising the oracular oratory of Apollo and his 
oracles, he writes that “Zeus made his mind possessed with the art” (téyvyg 5é viv Zed 
évOeov krícag opéva)./ Here, the divinely-inspired art (vÉyvmc) is an indication of 
prophetic abilities, as in Agamemnon where Aeschylus’ chorus asks Cassandra, “Were 
you already overcome by the divinely-inspired art?” (ën téyvaiow évOéo1c ńpnuévn;). > 
These uses of the term endure well into late-antiquity given that the application of 
entheos to describe the Psalms, together with both the Old and New Testaments more 
generally, speaks to the term’s associations not only with divinely-inspired texts, but 
also those that are prophetic in nature.?? 

As such, the term in Byzantium is often used to describe sacred texts as well, their 
material embodiments, and holy figures, such as the Evangelists or Church Fathers.*° 
This language was crucial to the understanding of early Christian asceticism, whereby 
the Holy Spirit dwells or indwells in the soul of the ascetic. In the Pseudo-Macarian 
writings, emerging around the Messalian controversy of the fourth to fifth centuries, the 
language of “dwelling” (otkém) and “indwelling” (évowéo) is used in Greek, together 
with ‘mar in Syriac, to denote both the indwelling of the Spirit as well as of sin.*! 


36 Gregory of Nyssa, Antirrheticus adversus Apollinarium, ed. F. Mueller, Gregorii Nysseni opera, vol. 3.1 
(Leiden 1958) 131-233. 

See C. A. Beeley, The Unity of Christ: Continuity and Conflict in Patristic Tradition (New Haven 2012) 
199-201. 
37 Aeschylus, Eumenides, |. 17, ed. D.L. Page, Aeschyli Septem Quae Supersunt Tragoedias (Oxford 1972) 
247-86. 
38 Aeschylus, Agamemnon, |. 1209, ed. D. L. Page, Aeschyli, 139-198. 
39 See G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford 1961) 474—75. 
40 Fora general discussion of Byzantine authorship and divine inspiration, see C. Rapp, ‘Holy texts, holy 
men and holy scribes: Aspects of scriptural holiness in Late Antiquity’, in W. Klingshirn and L. Safran (eds.), 
Tbe Early Christian Book (Washington DC 2007) 194—222; D. Krueger, Writing and Holiness: The Practice 
of Authorship in the Early Christian East (Philadelphia 2004), esp. 1-14. 
41 C. Stewart, ‘Working the Earth of the Heart’: The Messalian Controversy in History, Texts, and 
Language to AD 431 (Oxford 1991) 203-33, cf. 294—96. 
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Columba Stewart has articulated the careful nuances of these metaphors, particularly how 
the “indwelling sin” (rj évoucotoa áuaptia) is metaphorically described as dwelling in the 
home of the spirit like a thief." Not all early Christian writers were comfortable with 
the understanding of sin as partaking of the same dynamic of indwelling given the 
language’s positive associations with the fulfillment and completion of the ascetic soul. ^? 
Thus, following Biblical precedent, many of them emphasized instead the action of the 
indwelling of the Spirit in the soul, including Clement of Alexandria, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, Evagrius, and Mark the Monk.** 
Focusing upon word-image relations in material culture, one can observe that the 
entheos often appears in conjunction with miniatures and epigrams associated with 
Biblical texts, as in the epigram surrounding one of the opening miniatures in the 
eleventh-century Berlin Psalter (Berlin, Berlin University's Christian Museum, 3807, 
fol. 2v; now at the State Hermitage Museum in Moscow) [Fig. 1].*° In the top register 
of this miniature, the Virgin and Child are depicted flanked by the archangels Michael 
and Gabriel. Below them, in the bottom register, Saints Nicholas, John Chrysostom, 
and Basil are depicted bearing their sacred codices. Immediately below this scene, the 
inscription reads: “The foremost of the prelates, all three of them, holding the inspired 
books in their hands (tv igpapyóv aKpdty¢ oi TpEic návv: év yepoi BífAouc pépovow 
év0£oc). ^5 In this opening image, the artist plays with the chains of divine-inspiration 
that motivate religious writing: from God, through incarnation in the Theotokos, on 
to the Evangelists and theologians, their scribes, and so on. In the divine space of the 
top register, the Christ-child looks to His mother, and loosely drops his right hand 
bearing a scroll, which directs one's eye down to the field of the Church Fathers below. 
In particular, John Chrysostom stands in the centre directly beneath Christ. As is 
typical, John Chrysostom's name is heavily abbreviated using the Chi-Rho ligature for 
the Chryso- (Xpvoo-) of his epithet “John, the golden-mouthed" (Im@évvyjs 6 
Xpvoóotopoc) that praised his rhetorical skill. Heightened in this particular context, 
there is a playful intervisuality that connects the Chi-Rho of Xpvoóotonog with the 
Chi-Rho monograph of Christ (Xpiovóc). Graphically, Christ is manifested here as 


42 Stewart, ‘Working’, 206. 

43 As Stewart goes on to demonstrate, this metaphorical language lays the foundation for a model of 
spiritual perfection constructed around the notion of fulfillment/ completion and certainty (nÀàmpóo and 
TAnpowopia), partly derived from Luke. Similar to its uses in theories of representation, the action of divine 
inspiration is perceptible in its state of fulfillment, just as typoi are “completed” (teAevtaioc) or “fulfilled” 
(nàńpng) in the liturgy. See Stewart, ‘Working’, 223-227. 

44 Stewart, ‘Working’, 208-210. See also D. A. Keating, "The two-fold manner of divine indwelling in Cyril 
of Alexandria: Redressing an imbalance’, Studia Patristica 37 (2000) 543-49; N. Russell, The Doctrine of 
Deification in the Greek Patristic Tradition (Oxford 2004) 192-97. 

45 G. Stuhlfauth, ‘A Greek psalter with Byzantine miniatures’, The Art Bulletin 15:4 (1933) 311-26. See 
also Y. Pyatnitsky and N. Kvarus-Hoffmann, The Hermitage Psalter: The Amazing Journey of an 
Exceptional Byzantine Manuscript (Ann Arbor 2020, forthcoming). 

46 Cf. Stuhlfauth, ‘A Greek Psalter’, 316 (fig. 7), 321. 
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Fig. 1. Berlin, Berlin University's Christian Museum, 3807, fol. 2v. 


dwelling within the name of the divinely-inspired Chrysostom who is directly below His 
image. This play is heightened by the word order of the inscription's last line, where the 
act of bearing the inspired books “in their hands" (v yepoi) is paralleled by the 
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“in-spiration” (év0&oc) of the books themselves through the epanalypsis of the line, “év 
yepo BíAovc pépovow &vO0£oc," poetically stressing the “in” (év) at the beginning and 
end. This rhetorical device literalizes the notion of indwelling suggested by the term 
évOeoc through the metaphor of carrying a book in one's hand, while likewise 
demonstrating the long chain of divine-inspiration that occurs through the action of 
the Logos's indwelling within the Virgin's flesh, on into the Evangelists and Holy 
Fathers, then into their books, and eventually their present readers and listeners. 

These chains of inspiration, however, operate in the literature beyond mere 
metaphor, demonstrating a profound concern with the bodily indwelling of texts in 
bodies for their transmission. Take, for example, another use of the term &vOsoc, 
evidenced in an eleventh-century Gospel book in Paris (Paris, Bibliothèque nationale 
de France, gr. 219), which bears an opening inscription parallel to that of Michael the 
Monk's Gospel in Istanbul (Istanbul, Ecumenical Patriarchate, Cod. 3)."/ Here, the 
term appears as part of a longer poem written in large, gold uncials within a decorated 
border. Although absent in the Istanbul version, the Paris Gospel uses £v0sog to 
describe Gospel text itself. The relevant lines read, 


You, who gush forth the unfathomable of God-inspired words (év0£cv Aóyov), 
Which flow forth from the tongue of your initiates as if from a fountain 

To water all the minds and my dry soul in the time of judgment, 

May you grant a new immortal drink that 

Which you once told the disciples to drink.^? 


Here, the engodded logos (£v0&ov AGywv) is paired with the imagery of an endlessly 
flowing fountain, whose streams satiate humanity's thirst, analogous to the blood of the 
Eucharistic wine."? The inspiration chain is articulated through a process of bodily 
ingestion, literalizing the operation of the term engodded as being a physical insertion 
of the divinity within human flesh. 

The play with indwelling evidenced here appears repeatedly in the Akathistos Hymn, 
attributed to Romanos the Melodist. The Akathistos is replete with metaphors of 
indwelling, inspiration, and containment to describe the Incarnation. Most pertinently, 


47 R. Nelson, ‘Michael the monk and his gospel book’, Actes du XVe Congrés International d'Études 
Byzantines, vol. 2 (Athens 1981) 575—582, esp. 580-81. 

48 “AIVO BXócac üBuccov &v0Sov Aóyov/óc & kpńvng peócacav cGv pvotæv yAGttmg Poyriv ¿pův kiyov £v 
Kap ó(kng/ Eug xotíGov koiwóv üpfpotov zóno/O coóc paðntàç sinas &kntvew tote.” Nelson, ‘Michael the 
monk', 580 (n.b. this transcription has minor errors). 

49 The trope of Logos's inspiration as an efflorescent fountain is attested across epigraphic and iconographic 
evidence. For epigraphic evidence, see A. Kominis, *"Xvayoyr| éxtypappdtov eic todc téccapac Evayyehotic’, 
Enetnpic Etoipsiag Botavuvóv Xxovddv 21 (1951) 254-79. For iconographic examples, see G. Galavaris, * 
“Christ the King”: A miniature in a Byzantine gospel and its significance’, Jabrbuch der Osterreichischen 
Byzantinistik 21 (1972) 119-26; T. Velmans, ‘L’iconographie de la ‘Fontaine de Vie’ dans la tradition 
Byzantine a la fin du Moyen Age’, in A. Grabar and J. Hubert (eds.), Syntbronon (Paris 1968) 119-34; 
P. Underwood, ‘The fountain of life in manuscripts of the gospel’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 5 (1950) 41-138. 
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the verse, “Hail, womb of the divinely-inspired incarnation (Xoipeg, yaothp évOéou 
capkóocsoc). "5? This line resonates with the hymn's characterization of the Theotokos 
as the *ensouled temple" (uwvyov vaóv) or the “container of the uncontainable God” 
(Boð dycprjtou xópa).^' Similar metaphors are found throughout the hymnography 
and homiletics of the eighth and ninth centuries, wherein the Theotokos' body is 
repeatedly likened to a container, such as the temple, tabernacle, ark, and gate.°* This 
language emerges around the period of iconoclasm and immediately afterwards, 
during which not only does the cult of the Theotokos coalesce, but she also serves as a 
metaphor and justification for the icon's representation of Christ in material form.?? 
These lines connect the womb and the temple to the incarnational topography of the 
Virgin's flesh and through their diction liken such sites to the bodies of the holy 
persons who bear forth the Jogos through their divinely-inspired writings or through 
the recitation of the latter's texts. 

Compare these interconnected metaphors and diction to a miniature from the 
‘Menologion’ of Basil II (976-1025), depicting Romanos the Melodist receiving the 
inspiration for his hymn on the Birth of Christ. In this image, the Theotokos literally 
inserts words into the composer's mouth by giving him a scroll to eat (Vatican City, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, gr. 1613, p. 78) [Fig. 2]. This follows in a tradition 
whereby Romanos was believed to have been fed the words to his hymns by the 
Virgin, as is attested by an epigram on the silver revetment of an icon of the Theotokos 
Kyriotissa.^^ The preserved poem reads: 


In the past, you, Mistress, gave to Romanos, 
Thy servant to eat the written scroll, 

Now, fill up my cup, O Virgin, 

With the sweet drink of wisdom. 


For I am thirsty of it, make me drink profusely 


Because it will moisten my parched brain.°° 


50 L. Peltomaa, The Image of the Virgin Mary in the Akathistos Hymn (Leiden 2001) 4-5 (1.15). 

51 Peltomaa, The Image, 18-19 (23.2), 13-14 (15.6). 

52 Fora survey of these tropes, see J. H. Olkinuora, Byzantine Hymnography for the Feast of the Entrance 
of the Theotokos, Studia Patristica Fennica 4 (Helsinki 2015) 70-90. 

53 See N. Tsironis, ‘The Mother of God in the iconoclastic controversy’, in Maria Vassilaki (ed.), Mother of 
God: Representations of the Virgin in Byzantine Art (Milan 2000) 27-39; M. B. Cunningham, ‘Mary as 
intercessor in Constantinople during the iconoclast period: The textual evidence’, in L. M. Peltomaa, 
A. Külzer and P. Allen (eds.), Presbeia Theotokou: The Intercessory Role of Mary Across Times and Places 
in Byzantium, 4-9” Century (Vienna 2015) 139-152; I. Kalavrezou, ‘Images of the Mother of God: 
When the Virgin Mary became Meter Theow’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 44 (1990) 165-72. 

54 On the inspiration of Romanos, see T. Arentzen, The Virgin in Song: Mary and the Poetry of Romanos 
the Melodist (Philadelphia 2017) 1-6. 

55 “Popova déonowa, t Aátpet nóX.avtópov PayEiv SédMKac Eyyeypappévov,/Euod dé TOV KpaTipa nAfjoov, 
napO£ve,/vÀv tfjg copias yAUKEpHv xepaopárov./Atyo yàp adtod £kpogfjoat mAnopiac,/a@> dypavei uou tv 
xaxáEnpov péva.” S. Lampros, “O Mapkiavóc kàói& 524,” Neos Hellenomnemon 8 (1911) 181 (No. 344); 
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Fig. 2. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, gr. 1613, p. 78. 


In this example, the body of Romanos becomes a vessel and container for the Logos, 
just as that of the Theotokos before him. Similar to the Paris Gospel's opening poem, 
scenes are attested where audiences literally drink from the streams that flow from the 
writings of the Church Fathers and this iconography often appears along with the 
canon tables of the Four Gospels.’ These examples demonstrate literalized forms of 
ingestion as being metaphors for divine-inspiration. 

In revetment of the Theotokos Kyriotissa, it is her icon that enables the profuse flow 
of drinkable wisdom, which shall conversely inspire further deeds and divinely-inspired 
works. As Bissera Pentcheva has argued, these visual and textual metaphors of ingestion 
and pregnancy resonate with representations of the Evangelists and Church Fathers in 
manuscripts and icons, as well as with liturgical spaces and their architecture, where 


translated in B. Pentcheva, ‘Visual textuality: The Logos as pregnant body and building’, RES: Aesthetics and 
Anthropology 45 (2004) 225-38, esp. 232. 
56 Velmans, ‘L’iconographie’, 119-127; Underwood, ‘The fountain of life’, esp. 41-138. 
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the logos is continually born through the Divine Liturgy.°’ These examples demonstrate a 
critical fact, which is that the act of being entheos is ultimately temporal and temporary. 
To be etheos, to be empsychos, or to fulfil/complete a typos are all events whereby the 
divine partakes in a human actor, text, or work of art, but the grace of being endowed 
is neither permanent nor does it inherently divinize the medium that has been possessed. 


57 Pentcheva, ‘Visual textuality’, 225-38. 
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Conclusion 


The self-conscious visualization of the processes at work in this article are wonderfully 
visualized in a twelfth-century manuscript of John Chrysostom's homilies on the 
Pauline epistles (Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, A 172 sup., fol. 263v) [Fig. 3]. The 
illumination opens the first homily on Ephesians, featuring John Chrysostom in the 
style of an Evangelist author-portrait with Paul speaking to him from behind his 
seat.’ The dual inspiration of John, both from Christ and Paul, is articulated through 
the two inspirations on the writer. The figure of Christ in the heavenly sphere gestures 
down toward John and the ray of light shining from his hand animates the hand 
of John as he writes the opening words of the homily. Similar to the charis that 
moves the hand of the artist in Psellos’ ekphrasis, here the artist has visualized this 
process as John’s hand is moved by Christ’s light. Over his slanted writing desk, the 
scroll trails off, transforming into streams of water from which the huddled 
congregation drinks. As such, the scene carefully structures the divine-inspiration of 
John Chrysostom from Paul and Christ, while it is the grace of God that rouses his 
hand to write the text. The fact that it is being written on a scroll is notable because 
they are used by the priests for the recitation of prayers in the liturgy. Thus, the scroll 
stresses the homily as being a cue for speech that is to be made manifest through its 
recitation in the liturgy before that congregation that is huddled around his desk and 
drinking those sonic words. 

John Chrysostom was known for preaching his homilies from the ambo so as to be 
better understood, rather than from the synthronon, as was customary, a fact that was 
noted by Socrates Scholasticus in his Ecclesiastical History.^? Sozomen's Ecclesiastical 
History likewise notes that he placed himself in the midst of the people, who eagerly 
crowded around him pressing against one another.°° Hence, we can imagine the 
huddled masses in the image, bumping up against his desk as a reference to this very 


58 It is worth noting that Margaret Mitchell in her study of John Chrysostom and Pauline interpretation 
cites the Jon dialogue in passing in her conclusion as a manner of characterizing John Chrysostom’s 
relation to Paul as a “hermeneutics of inspiration." Mitchell deploys the Ion as a summarizing metaphor 
for the relationship between John Chrysostom and Paul that she has carefully articulated throughout her 
work. Particularly, Mitchell provides an extensive argument (especially in chapters 3 and 5) regarding 
John’s fascination with Paul’s chains, which at times take hold of him and drag him away, as in his homily 
on Ephesians 9 (PG 62:69), and his belief that Paul might be “taking possession (katéyew)” of him, as in 
his homily on Isaiah 45 (PG 56:146). See M. Mitchell, The Heavenly Trumpet: John Chrysostom and the 
Art of Pauline Interpretation (Louisville 2002) 408, cf. 176-85, 69. 

59 “O oiv éxiokozoc...KabecbEic £i Tod GpBovoc, ó0ev sider kù npótepov SpAsiv yápıv Tod éEaxovecOan...” 
Socrates of Constantinople (Scholasticus), Histoire ecclésiastique, ed. P. Maraval and P. Périchon, 
Vol. 3. Sources chrétiennes 505. Paris 2004-2007) 22-354 (6:5). 

60 “tocodtov 82 mpdc adtOV TÒ nAÑ Aoc &keyr|vecav koi TAV abTOD Aóyov KOpOV ox Eixov, dot, ETEL HoTICOEVOL 
Kal TEpLOAiPovtEc GAAAOUG éktvóbvevov, Éxaotoc rpocotépo éva PraCopLEVOS ónoc £yyoc napgotàoc AKpIPEcTEPOV 
adTOD Aéyovtog AKOVOL, HEGOV EALTOV nO TAPEYOV ETI TOD BHLATOG TOV avayVMOTHOV kaðestóuevoç £Otoaokev." 
Sozomen, Kirchengeschichte, ed. J. Bidez and G. C. Hansen (Berlin 1960) 1-408 (8:5). 
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action. Paul the Silentiary, for instance, describes the manner in which the people 
clustered around the ambo and the solea as if they were waves crashing upon an 
isthmus in a sea, particularly as the priest passed on his return from the ambo holding 
the Gospel book in hand. As the crowds try to kiss and touch the manuscript, Paul 
writes that “the countless waves of the surging people break around."^' As such, the 
flowing waters of John's divinely-inspired homily spill onto the multitudes, just as 
those multitudes crash back onto them as waves. 

The artist in the Ambrosiana miniature cleverly slanted John's writing desk so that it 
carries an added resonance with liturgical recitation, rather than the act of writing itself. 
In the late-antique world, and perhaps up until the ninth-century, scribes customarily 
wrote either on a wooden tablet held on their laps or on their knees. This is attested by 
colophons that make reference to the work’s production, stating “the reed wrote me, 
right hand and knee" (káXapoc p’ éypaye, SeEva yàp koi yóvv), ^ and is also a common 
visual motif in Evangelist portraits who carry the blank or in-progress folios on their 
knees, while the text being copied stands upon the lectern. The lectern upon which 
John is writing resembles the wooden stands from which the Evangelists read, often 
bearing this coiling, spiraling woodwork on its shaft. Keeping in mind that reading 
(even by an Evangelist in his study) would have been an oral act, such lecterns seem to 
index an oral recitation.°? John Chrysostom’s lectern also bears this notable spiral 
woodwork on its stand, suggesting a popular motif for this type of contemporary 
church furnishing used for the recitation of texts. As such, one can surmise that here 
the artist is capturing the doubled act of writing and reciting in one image: the text 
that John is writing on one side of the lectern is also orally flowing from his desk in 
waves for his listeners to consume on the other side. In this manner, the miniature not 
only plays with these intricate understandings of inspiration, writing, and recitation, 
but also with John's personal history as a famed orator and his association with the 
trope of the “Fount of Wisdom."^^ The liturgical homily is depicted as spreadable 
media through its proliferation via textual transmission and constant re-performance, 


61 “évOEv bnotponáórnv YPvGENV EvaYyEAOS aVIp/BIBAOV depTaC@v Siaviooetat. ieuévng 6$ TANOVOG, dypávtoio 
000 katà pboTida civ, yeca kù TAAGLLAS tepriv meñ BiBAOV &peicat, kópata KIVLLLEVOV nepiáyvvta Goneta 
ónuov." Paul the Silentiary, Prokop. Werke, ed. O. Veh, Vol. 5 (Munich 1977) ll 247-51; 
trans. C. Mango (1986), 95. 

62 B. M. Metzger, ‘When did scribes begin to use writing desks?’, Historical and Literary Studies: Pagan, 
Jewisb, and Christian (Leiden 1968) 121-137. 

63 This is emphasized by a miniature of Christ speaking to the Apostles from such a lectern in one 
eleventh-century lectionary (Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Palat. 244, fol. 30v). Nelson has 
discussed this image at length, focusing precisely on the manner in which the unique miniature 
self-reflexively references the lectionary's recitation, with Christ performing the task of the reader. See 
R. S. Nelson, *Empathetic vision: Looking at and with a performative Byzantine miniature', Art History 
30:4 (2007) 489-502. 

64 Andreas Xyngopoulos, ?Ioávvng 6 Xpvodotopoc, *IInyrj Xooíag"', Archaiologike Ephemeris 81-83 
(1942-44) 1-36. 
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bearing the neat chains and layered complexities of inspiration and possession that have 


been surveyed herein.5? 


The goal of this article has been to show the prevalence of this logic of indwelling 
across various media of representation. Rather than considering empsychos graphe as 
being either a term unique to the icon or to the writings of Michael Psellos, there is a 
clearly attested and longstanding importance given to this and related ideas across art 
and rhetoric. Beyond the specificity of a single term or concept, however, this article 
cautions us to understand that this complex of ideas posits artistic representation as 
being a by-product of divine indwelling, appearing in various formulations across 
ancient, late-antique, and Byzantine texts. What is at stake in contemplating the 
manifestations of this representational logic is that the arts — in their various forms — 
are premised upon the notion that a material, earthly medium is always necessary in 
order to provide a site in which the manifestation of forms is possible. Whether this be 
the mind of the poet, the voice of the rbapsode, the hand of the painter, or the 
imagination of the audience. Each one of these links are part of a longer chain of 
representation, and each one of them is led back to the prototype being represented 
through this process. 


65 Iusespreadable media" here in an allusion to recent work on new media, which emphasizes the manner 
in which information spreads through cultural networks by virtue of the intention and volition of users, not 
just through a passive theory of self-proliferating *virality." See H. Jenkins, S. Ford, and J. Green, Spreadable 
Media: Creating Value and Meaning in a Networked Culture (New York 2013). 
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This short essay presents seven Byzantine lead seals, all of which originate from the local 
museum in Odemis in the province of Izmir in western Turkey. Almost all of them came as 
acquisition to Ödemiş by local antique dealers. All the pieces have been treated and 
interpreted here sigillographically for the first time. This small collection of seals is 
important regarding the administration of the theme of Thrakesion, especially about the 
offices of the seal owners, and the society of Cayster valley during the Byzantine period. 
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Odemis and the Cayster valley in the Byzantine period 


Ödemiş (in modern Greek “Odeo”, Italian “Odemisio” and in French maps 
“Eudémich”), second largest township of the province of Izmir, lies on a fertile plane 
c. 113km southeast of Izmir, close to the Bozdaglar chain, ancient Tmolus, not far 
from the Küçük Menderes river, ancient Cayster (map 1). During the Byzantine period 
Ódemis was located near the road linking Sardis, the capital of Lydia, converging with 
the coastal eastern Aegean metropoleis, i.e. Ephesus resp. Smyrna. The character of the 
Cayster valley is little known in Byzantine world,’ as most of the archaeological 


1 So far, the most detailed study of the Cayster valley during the Byzantine period is done by Andreas 
Külzer: A. Külzer, ‘Streifzüge durch das Tal des Kaystrios (Küçük Menderes): Historisch-geographische 
Impressionen aus Westanatolien’, in idem and M.S. Popović (eds.), Space, landscapes and settlements in 
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Map 1: Map of the Cayster valley HUN the — period with the referred places in the 
text (underlined when possesing an archaeological museum). 


surface structures were perhaps of kerpiç (mudbrick) and few architectural remains of 
marble, especially churches, were preserved. This inner Aegean landscape was always 
an agricultural centre with fertile water sources (especially in Palaiopolis) and 
therefore, Byzantine economy of the region was isolated and based on agricultural 
products. There were few large cities, but numerous rural minor sites, including some 
böyük (mound) sites. Most influential Graeco-Roman site in this part of the Cayster 
valley was Hypaepa ("Yzouxo), located c. four km northwest of Ödemiş and 56.7 km 
southwest of Sardis which is also mentioned in the Tabula Peutingeriana (Segment 
VIII 5). Hypaepa was formerly the seat of a bishop” and corresponds to the village of 
Ottoman “Dabbey” or “Datbeyi” and modern Günlüce. Some other minor 
Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine sites in Ödemiş and the rest of the Cayster valley 
were Pyrgion (Birgi), Neicaea or Nicaea (between Türkónü [Ottoman “Ayasuluk”] 


Byzantium. Studies in historical geography of the eastern Mediterranean, presented to Jobannes Koder 
(Vienna and Novi Sad 2017) 195-213 and 475-78. 

2  Hypaepa was as protothronos a suffragan epishopric of Ephesus (Asia) and became a metropolis under 
Isaac II Angelos, but was again reduced to a bishopric under Theodore I Laskaris in A.D. 1216. 
Cf. J. Preiser-Kapeller, Der Episkopat im späten Byzanz. Ein Verzeichnis der Metropoliten und Bischöfe 
des Patriarchats von Konstantinopel in der Zeit von 1204 bis 1453 (Saarbrücken 2008) 115; J. Darrouzés, 
Notitiae episcopatuum ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae (Paris 1981) e.g. 310, notitia 10, 11 and apparatus 
criticus. 

3  Klülzer, 'Kaystrios', 204-5; R. Meriç, ‘Das Hinterland von Ephesos. Archáologisch-topographische 
Forschungen im Kaystros-Tal', Ergánzungsbefte zu den Jabresbeften des Österreichischen Archäologischen 
Institutes in Wien 12 (Vienna 2009) 104-105. 
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and Kurucuova), Palaiopolis (Beydağ), Thyraea (Tire), Arcadiupolis (Arkacilar) and 
Coloe (Kiraz). At the end of the seventh century A.D. Ödemiş and the entire Cayster 
valley was assigned to the theme Thrakesion* that included the territory of Lydia. 
Thrakesion is known to have been dominated by small-scale landed property and 
relatively dispersed estates between the seventh and 12-13th centuries A.D.? 

During the 19th and 20th centuries several orientalists and ancient scholars visited 
and reported about Ödemiş and the Cayster valley which were collected by Andreas 
Külzer extensively. Other activities in Ödemiş related to Byzantine archaeology that 
were not widely known in scholarly literature are as follow: First excavations were 
done in Ódemis by a local Ottoman Greek from Smyrna, Demosthenes (Emmanuel) 
Baltazzi, before the year 1885,’ and also the French engineer Paul Gaudin carried out 
some excavations in Odemis in 1905. In the course of the British project of the study 
of five Medieval castles between 1992 and 1996 one of the focus was the Cayster 
valley where all the project's sites are to be found, including Yilanli Kale which lies 15 
km north-east of Ödemiş. Between the years 2011 and 2015 a field survey project 
was carried out in Hypaepa by the Yüzüncü Yil University in Van where Byzantine 
evidence was barely reported. It is obvious that Hypaepa had enlarged its urban 
territories during the Byzantine period and survived until the 12th-13th century A.D., 
until the first Turkomen came to the area.? In recent years between 2002 and 2019 
there have been several new finds in the Cayster valley in terms of Byzantine 
archaeology which remain as scholarly unknown: Palaiopolis is briefly excavated both 


4 Kiilzer, ‘Kaystrios’, 200, note 20; 203, note 31; 407, fig. x-4; 408, fig. x-6. For Thrakesion 
cf. E. Kountoura-Galake, St. Lampakes, T. Lounghis, A. Savvides, and V. Vlyssidou, H Mixpé Acia tov 
Oeuátæv. Epevves avo ou yewypagıký qvoioyvoyula xai Tpoownoypagia vov fivCavivov Oguárov tys Mixpac 
Aoíac (7og-110g ai.) | Asia Minor and its themes: Studies on the geography and prosopography of the 
Byzantine themes of Asia Minor (7th-1Ith century), The National Hellenic Research Foundation, Institute 
for Byzantine Research, Research series 1 (Athens 1998) 201-34 and 407-24. 

5 J. Haldon, ‘Military service, military lands, and the status of soldiers: Current problems and 
interpretations', Dumbarton Oaks Papers 47 (1993) 48, note 119. 

6  Onallofthe former researches in the Cayster valley cf. Külzer, *Kaystrios', 200—202. A primary survey of 
Hypaepa and Pyrgion: G. Weber, *Hypaepa, le Kaleh d'Aiasourat, Birghiet Oedémich', Revue des études 
grecques 5/17 (1892) 7-21 bhttp:/www.persee.fr/doc/reg 0035-2039 1892 num 5 17 5531. In a 
currently ongoing research in the course of his Ph.D. thesis, Ali Ozkan at the Dokuz Eylül University in 
Izmir focuses on the Late Antique-Early Byzantine archaeology and sites in the Cayster valley, especially in 
the area of Tire. 

7  Cf.S. Reinach, ‘Chronique d'Orient', Revue archéologique 3 (1885) 97-116. 

8 For this project and its results: H. Barnes and M. Whittow, ‘The Oxford University/British Institute of 
Archaeology at Ankara survey of medieval castles of Anatolia (1993). Yılanlı Kalesi: preliminary report 
and new perspectives’, Anatolian Studies 44 (1994) 187—206; also cf. C. Foss, ‘Explorations in mount 
Tmolus’, California Studies in Classical Antiquity 11 (1978) 21-60; also published as idem, History and 
archaeology of Byzantine Asia Minor (Aldershot 1990) paper IX. 

9  Külzer, ‘Kaystrios’, 204 and 206. 
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by the University of Trakya in the 1990s and by the local museum of Ödemiş in 2009 
where its cidatel with a Roman temple, two Byzantine basilicas and a Post-Byzantine 
church of 1850s were examined in detail? The second and larger basilica in 
Palaiopolis features three phases, dating from the fifth-sixth centuries A.D., 12th-13th 
centuries and a later one. In the first phase of the second basilica an extensive floor 
mosaic with the geometric and floral decoration of the Early Byzantine period was 
found. Beside several other finds, a very well preserved prothesis, a naos with 35 
burials as well as a diaconicon with three graves were excavated and a fragmentary 
inscription with the name of the city was discovered in the fill of the church.'! A 
further church with an extensive mosaic floor was discovered in 2002 in Yolüstü 
(Ottoman *Bezdegüme") village, c. five km east of Odemis where a rescue excavation 
was carried out by the directorship of the museum of Odemis in November 2012. This 
church measures 3 x 8 m x h. 0.65 m and dated to the fifth-sixth century A.D.’* In 
2017 the museum of Ödemiş carried out a rescue excavation in another Early 
Byzantine church in Odemis where they have discovered some architectural plastic 
elements.'? Neicaea was known as a mineral deposit of minium (red lead) which was a 
bright orange red pigment that was widely used in the Middle Ages for the decoration 
of manuscripts and for painting.'* At the acropolis of Neicaea Victor Schultze, a 
German church historian and archaeologist, noted an extensive basilical church in 
1926'°, accidental re-discovery of which was reported by the Turkish press in 2017. 
During the construction of a new hospital south of the museum of Ödemiş a late 
antique villa complex has been discovered in October 2014. In June 2012 in 
Potamia, c. three-four km north of modern Bademli, on the southern slope of its 
acropolis an olive oil workshop of Late Hellenistic-Roman period has been discovered 


which was transported to the garden of the museum." 


10 S. Çetin, ‘Izmir’in Gizemli Antik Kentleri: Palaiapolis ve Neikaia’, Izmir Kültür ve Turizm Dergisi 3/18 
(2012) 74-78 (hereafter Cetin) http:/www.izmirdergisi.com/tr/dergi-arsivi/42-1 8inci-sayi/1893-izmir-in- 
gizemli-etnik-kentleri-palaiapolis-ve-neikaia. 

11 Çetin, ‘Palaiapolis’, 77. Byzantine epigraphic finds in the museum of Ödemiş are currently being studied 
by E. Lafli. 

12 Unpublished; personal observation in March 2017. 

13 So far, this excavation remains as unpublished; some architectural blocks, such as an impost capital with 
a cross, are being exposed in the garden of the museum of Ódemis. We would like to thank Mrs Feride Kat, the 
new director of the museum, for this information. 

14 Cetin, ‘Palaiapolis’, 78. 

15 V. Schultze, Altchristliche Städte und Landschaften, vol. 2/2: Kleinasien (Leipzig 1926) 84-85 https:// 
archive.org/details/altchristlichest22schu. Also cf. Cetin, ‘Palaiapolis’, figs. at pp. 77-78. On the 
topography and archaeological remains of this site cf. V. Sevin, N. Arslan Sevin and S. Cetin, Neikeia, 
Unutulmus Bir Antik Kent, Odemig Müzesi Yayını 1 (Ödemiş 2013); and V. Sevim, *Neikaia: Kadim Bir 
Madenci Kenti', in M. Arslan and F. Baz (eds.), Arkeoloji, Tarib ve Epigrafi’nin Arasinda: Prof. Dr. Vedat 
Celgin’in 68. Doğum Günü Onuruna Makaleler (Istanbul 2018) 803-808. 

16 Unpublished. 

17 Unpublished. 
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The museum of Odemis and its Byzantine sigillographical collection 


The local archaeological museum of Odemis is the fifth local museum in the Turkish 
province of Izmir, after Selcuk-Ephesus, Bergama, Çeşme and Tire, and the youngest 
one. Its collection begins officially in 1983, but its exhibition was opened in 1987, on 
a building site donated to the community of Ödemiş by Mr Mutahhar Serif Başoğlu, a 
jurist and local collector in Ödemiş. Local finds from the Cayster valley that were 
previously kept in the museums of Izmir, Tire, Istanbul and Ankara were transferred to 
the new museum, which preserves some important Byzantine sculptural and few 
epigraphic material. So far only few Byzantine and Post-Medieval finds have been 
published from the museum of Odemis.'® A large collection of Byzantine inscribed 
instrumenta, including, among others, bronze and lead weights as well as bronze 
crosses etc., were studied by E. Lafli and will be published soon. A small collection of 
Byzantine architectural plastic elements and epigraphic finds are being exhibited in the 
garden of the Cakiraga mansion in Birgi which is an offshoot section of the museum 
of Ódemis. 

The museum of Odemis possesses at least 27 Byzantine lead seals, most of which 
originate as acquisition to Ödemiş between 1990 and 2015. Between the years 1990 
and 2015 25 lead seals were purchased from eight different salesmen: 12. seals from 
Mr Mehmet Özpınar, a local cobbler in Ödemiş, three seals from Mr Hasan Beden, a 
known numismatic collector in Izmir who deceased in 2013, each with one seal from 
Mr Mehmet Adnan Düzalan, a local antique dealer in Ódemis, from Mr Mehmet 
Türkan, from Mr Adem Demirel, from Mr Tuncay Üstel, from Mr Hasan Gümüş, a 
school teacher in Ódemis, and from Mr Celil Karakus. Salesmen of three seals were, 
however, not registered in the inventory. Especially in the year of 2009 a total of 12 
seals in total were purchased and inventoried by the museum. 

No exact provenances of these seals are known, except no. 3 below which is 
supposingly found in the village of Aydogdu that situates six km far from Kiraz, i.e. 
Byzantine Coloe, which is located 29 km east of Odemis. As the museum had 
originally the status of the private collection of Mr Basoglu and had therefore a very 
heterogeneous assemblage, most of the acquired seals originate most likely from the 
Cayster valley or the other countryside inland of the eastern Aegean coast. As their 
measurements, state of preservations and material seem to be similar to each other, 
most of them came perhaps together from the same context. 

At least 13 of these lead seals are currently being exhibited in the museum, i.e. nos. 
1-3 and 6, and the rest are kept in the depots of the museum. No fewer than two seals 
were transferred to the museum through legal courses in 2016 which are kept in a 
specific section, and therefore excluded from our research. 


18 Some fibulae as well as Armenian inscriptions were published from this museum: E. Lafli and M. Buora, 
‘Fibulae in the museum of Odemis (western Turkey)’, Archiv orientální 80/3 (2012) 417-34; idem and 
Y. Deveci Bozkuş, ‘Some epigraphic and archaeological documents from western Anatolia during the late 
Ottoman period’, Post-Medieval Archaeology 48/2 (2014) 295-99, nos. 5-8. 
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Figs. 1a-b. Obv. and rev. of the imperial lead seal of Anastasius. 


Only seven seals from this collection, however, are the focus of this paper, as most of 
the rest are not legible, and these selected seven Byzantine seals have been treated and 
interpreted below sigillographically for the first time. 


Catalogue of seven selected lead seals from Ödemiş 


1. Imperial lead seal of Anastasius (figs. 1a-b) 

Acc. no. 1854 (on p. 69 in the inventory). 

Provenance. Purchased on November 5, 1991 from Mr Mehmet Özpınar for 20.000 
TL ($US 4.5) and inventoried on November 25, 1991. 

Position. In the exhibition showcase, F2-2/13. 

Measurements. Diam. 21 mm, th. 4 mm and wg. 15.7 gr. 

State of preservation. The seal has breaks at the ends of the channel. 

Obv. Bust of the emperor Anastasius, facing, beardless, with a crown (probably with 
a cross at the top) and pendilia. He wears divitision and chlamys, which is fastened in 
front of the right shoulder by a fibula with long cords, decorated with pearls. '? 

The circular inscription is partially legible: ...NASTA....ERPAVG 

Transcription. [D(ominus) n(oster) A]nasta[sius p]erp(etuus) Aug(ustus). 

Rev. Dancing winged Victoria/Nike above a globe, the head turned right, holding a 
laurel-wreath in both hands.?? 

Dating. A.D. 491-518. 


19 For similar pieces in recent time cf. A.-K. Wassiliou-Seibt and W. Seibt, Der byzantinische Mensch in 
seinem Umfeld. Weitere Bleisiegel der Sammlung Zarnitz im Museum August Kestner (Rahden, Westphalia 
2015), no. 1. 

20 Such a Victoria was usual on official imperial seals until the mid-sixth century A.D.; Justinian I placed a 
cross on either side of Victoria, as if it was an angel. Probably Justin II preferred a bust of the Theotokos 
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Figs. 2a-b. Obv. and rev. of the monogramatic lead seal of Megas (?) stratelates. 


2. Monogramatic lead seal of Megas (?) stratelates (figs. 2a-b) 

Acc. no. 1831 (on p. 44 in the inventory). 

Provenance. Purchased on July 13, 1990 from Mr Mehmet Özpınar and inventoried 
on May 31, 1991. 

Position. In the exhibition showcase, F2-2/11. 

Measurements. Diam. 25 mm, th. 2 mm, h. of central My on obv. 6 mm and wg. 13.1 
gr. 

State of preservation. Heavy outbreaks at the ends of the channel. 

Obv. Simple name-monogram with a large central My, combined with an Alpha at 
the bottom and probably an Epsilon at right. In the Alpha a Lambda, perhaps even 
Omicron and Ypsilon can be placed, and in the Epsilon also a Sigma and Gamma. 
Usually in monograms Iota is not written separately, and therefore it can be set in 
every vertical line. Perhaps there was no letter above the My where only unclear 
vestiges are placed. The combination A, €, A, M, O, C, V could read MeocoXíov, the 
combination A, €, A, M, O, V Eðuaàíov, AugA(ou, EdAapiov, the combination A, I, €, A, 
M, O, V MeyóXov, the combination A, F, €, A, M MeuyoAà. We prefer the name Megas, 
but that is only a preliminary hypothesis.?! 

Rev. This damaged cross monogram presents a title or an office. In the vertical line 
we read V, O, T, P, and A, in the horizontal line probably A and H ligated with E (sigma);?? 
we should interpret the monogram as otpatnAdtov. 

Translation. (Seal of) Megas(?) stratelates. 


instead of Victoria for the first time [cf. W. Seibt, *Review of Zacos and Veglery', Byzantinoslavica 36 (1975) 
208—209, conc. no. 3c], though in DOSeals VI 6.1 this type is again attributed to Justinian I. 

21 A Meligalas was mentioned by some seals of the ninth century A.D.; cf. G. Zacos and A. Veglery, 
Byzantine lead seals I (Basel 1972) nos. 2172-2178. 

22 This monogram is similar to the type 453 in: Zacos and Veglery, I, pl. 241. 
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Figs. 3a-b. Obv. and rev. of the monogramatic lead seal of Ioannes anthypatos. 


Prosopographic comments. In this time stratelates can be a high ranking military 
commander” or only a title, yet again high ranking. 
Dating. C. end of sixth-first half of the seventh century A.D. 


3. Monogramatic lead seal of Ioannes anthypatos (figs. 3a-b) 

Acc. no. 2003/2 (formerly 2812; on p. 39 in the inventory). 

Provenance. Found in the village of Aydoğdu that is located six km far from Kiraz, 
purchased on January 16, 2003 from Mr Adem Demirel for 15.000.000 TL ($10.- US) 
and inventoried on July 31, 2003 by Mr Yılmaz Akkan, a staff of the museum of Ödemiş. 

Position. In the exhibition showcase, F2-7/9. 

Measurements. Diam. 24 mm, th. 5 mm, h. of let. 1 mm and wg. 12.2 gr. 

State of preservation. The seal is struck off-centre, with small parts of the field lost. A 
break at the upper end of the channel. 

Obv. Cruciform monogram with a name. At left A, at right N, at the bottom Omega, at 
the top an O is visible, but the V above is lost. This is a quite commonly attested monogram 
(type no. 249 of Zacos and Veglery) and should be probably read as Toávvov.?* 

Rev. Cruciform monogram, probably representing a title or office. In the center a 
dominant Theta, at left a Pi, at right a Ny, but ligated with a relatively modest Tau 
(above the left vertical line of the Ny), at the bottom Alpha, at the top Omicron, 
probably together with a (lost) Ypsilon. The solution of the monogram should be 


23 From the fourth to the sixth century A.D. the Latin magister militum could be translated as otpatnyéc or 
otpatnAdtys, but after the reforms of Heraclius at the latest only otpatnydc was the terminus technicus for the 
highest military commands, and otpatnAdtng one step lower. Cf. A.-K. Wassiliou-Seibt, ‘From magister 
militum to strategos: The evolution of the highest military commands in early Byzantium (Sth-7th c.)’, 
Travaux et Mémoires 21/1 (=Mélanges J.-Cl. Cheynet) (Paris 2017) 789—96. 

24 Cf. Zacos and Veglery, I, no. 1945 and pl. 236. 
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Figs. 4a-b. Obv. and rev. of the lead seal of N.N., spatharios and komes kortes. 


åvðvrátov representing the office or title of anthypatos. A similar monogram is not 
attested to our knowledge. 

Translation. (Seal of) Ioannes anthypatos. 

Prosopographic comments. Anthypatos is the translation of Latin proconsul. The 
province of Asia was still in this time governed by a (civil) proconsul / anthypatos. — 
Though anthypatos can also be a title in the seventh century A.D., in our case we 
prefer to interpret it as the office.”° 

Comparandum. A nearly contemporary seal of a Ioannes anthypatos (only with text 
on both sides) was published by Zacos and Veglery.*° 

Dating. Ca. first half of the seventh century A.D. 

4. Lead seal of N.N., spatharios and komes kortes (figs. 4a-b) 


Acc. no. 1818. 
Measurements. Diam. 26 mm, th. 4 mm; h. of let. — obv. 3 mm, — rev. 2 mm and wg. 
10.9 gr. 
State of preservation. The imprint is strongly off-centre and much of the upper part is 
lost. 
Obv. 
Pen 
..TOCG) 
AOVAW 
+ 


25 For the civil functions of the anthypatos in the seventh century A.D. cf. L. Brubaker and J. Haldon, 
Byzantium in the iconoclast era c. 680-850. A history (Cambridge 2011) 671-79. 
26 Zacos and Veglery, I, no. 2881; cf. J.R. Martindale, The prosopography of the Later Roman Empire 3/ 
1-2. A.D. 527-641 (Cambridge 1992) 698, Ioannes 212 (dated to A.D. 550-650). In this case we do not know 
its provenance, perhaps Istanbul, where most of the Zacos collection was acquired. 
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Rev. 


SKOMIT 
IKOP/ 


Transcription. [Kópiw or Geocxóxs p]o[rn] T(O) oğ 6001€ [NN] oxaOa(pío) (kù) kórt 
kóp(tng). 

Translation. Lord, belp your servant N.N., spatharios and komes kortes. 

Sigillographic comments. The letters are of different size; some Omicra are quite 
small, though the siglum for «oi, S, is very tall. The abbreviation sign, which is an 
oblique line, is long. On the obv. at the beginning of the third line there seem to be 
traces of an H, pointing to Bor6n instead of Borg. The cross under the obv. legend is 
a rare phenomenon, especially when there is no further one at the end of the rev. legend. 

The name of the seal’s owner is completely lost — probably it was a long name; 
possibly the man had the title of B(acUukóc) onaðápios. 

Prosopographic comments. There are attested imperial kometes of korte, “comes of 
the tent”, i.e. a kind of chief of the staff; but in our case this person was a thematic “comes 
of the tent”, probably of Thrakesion.”” 

Dating. Ca. first half of the eighth century A.D. 


5. Lead seal of Theodoros, imperial spatharios and strategos of Thrakesion (figs. 5a-b) 

Measurements. Diam. 28 mm, th. 4-5 mm and wg. 12.3 gr. 

State of preservation. Outbreaks at the ends of the channel. 

Obv. Traces of a cruciform invocative monogram, probably Laurent V, with the 
usual tetragram: Osot6xe Pore TH 0 60020. 

The Beta of the monogram at the bottom is relatively small. At the top we assume to 
have a small Tau and an Omicron. At left there was probably a Kappa (including the 
Epsilon) and the Eta at right is clearly visible. 

Rev. 


4O€OA 
(QPCOB/CHI 
.OSCTPAT. 
l/TONeP 
.KHC/ 


27 Several thematic kornetes of korte are attested in sigillographic sources; see, for example, a later kóng Tic 
kóptnc tod Oyrkiov in J. Nesbitt and N. Oikonomides, Catalogue of Byzantine seals at Dumbarton Oaks and 
in the Fogg Museum of Art (hereafter DOSeals) III: West, Northwest and Central Asia Minor and the Orient 
(Washington D.C. 1996) 39.40. For xóung tfj; KOptys under the strategos cf. N. Oikonomides, Les listes de 
préséance byzantines des IX^ et X° siècles. Introduction, texte et commentaire (Paris 1972) 341. 
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Figs. 5a-b. Obv. and rev. of the lead seal of Theodoros, spatharios and strategos of 
Thrakesion. 


Transcription. + 9£o66po p(acUuakó) on[a]O0(apío) (Kat) o:pat[n]y(à) t(@)v Op[o]kmo- 
(i@v). 

Translation. Mother of God, protect your servant Theodoros, imperial spatharios 
and strategos of Thrakesion. 

Prosopographic comments. The title of (imperial) spatharios was modest for an 
important commander like the strategos of Thrakesion, but in the second half of the 
eighth and early ninth centuries A.D. there are also other similar examples for this case.** 

When the important magisterium militum per Thracias was abolished, some 
regiments were transferred to southwestern Anatolia. This region did not need a strong 
army for centuries, but after the progress of the Arab invasions around A.D. 694/695 
it became necessary to defend also these provinces by a high ranking strategos; thus, 
this military command was called “Thrakesion”.”? 

Comparanda. There are two very similar seals, one in Dumbarton Oaks? and one in 
Istanbul?! 

Dating. Second half of the eighth century A.D. 


6. Lead seal of Leon (?), patrikios protospatharios and strategos of Thrakesion (figs. 6a-b) 
Acc. no. 1815 (on p. 30 in the inventory). 


28 Cf. DOSeals III 2.50—51. 

29 Cf. Wassiliou-Seibt, ‘From magister militum to strategos’, 799-800, 802. 

30 DO 55.1.1213 (photo no. BZS 1955.1.1213), eds. Zacos and Veglery, I, no. 2462; DOSeals III 2.53. Cf. 
R.-J. Lilie, C. Ludwig, T. Pratsch, I. Rochow et al., Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit. Erste 
Abteilung (641—867), 6 vols. (Berlin-New York, 1999-2002) (hereafter PmbZ) #7618. 

31 Istanbul, Archaeological Museum 370, ed. V. Bulgurlu, Bizans Kurşun Mühürleri (Istanbul 2007) no. 
191; J.-Cl. Cheynet, T. Gókyildirim and V. Bulgurlu, Les sceaux byzantins du Musée archéologique 
d'Istanbul (Istanbul 2012) no. 3.129. This seal was already mentioned in J. Ebersolt, ‘Sceaux byzantins du 
musée de Constantinople’, Revue numismatique IV/18 (1919) 403, no. 534, though with the incorrect 
name Ioannes. The same mistake is repeated in PmbZ #3275. 
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Figs. 6a-b. Obv. and rev. of the lead seal of Leon (?), patrikios protospatharios and strategos 
of Thrakesion. 


Provenance. Purchased on July 10, 1990 from Mr Mehmet Adnan Düzalan and 
inventoried on May 30, 1991. 

Position. In the exhibition showcase F2-2/9. 

Measurements. Diam. 27 x21 mm, th. 3 mm, h. of let. 3 mm and wg. 16.65 gr. 

State of preservation. The seal is struck off-centre, the upper part, especially the first 
line of the rev., is nearly lost. In addition to this the lower part of the reverse is partially 
damaged. 

Obv.: Invocative monogram of the type Laurent VIII with the usual tetragram. The 
ligature O-V at the top is lost, but the Rho is visible. The Beta at the bottom is very large, 
reaching nearly the central Theta; the two loops are not connected. This type was 
frequent in the later eighth century A.D. 

Transcription. Kúp Pos TO oğ SOvAQ. 

Rev. 


THATP.K 
A/CTIA9/ S. 
TPAT.W. 
PAK, 


Transcription. [+ Agov]t(1)(;) zatp[t]K(i@) (npoxo)ona0(apíto) (Kat) [o]tpat(nyo) [x] [v 
9]pex(n)[o(ív)]. 

Translation. Lord, help your servant Leon, patrikios, protospatharios and strategos 
of the Thrakesion. 

Sigillographic and prosopographic comments. The name Leon is not sure, but the 
vestiges seem to point in this direction. In the fourth line there could be traces of a 
quite narrow Tau, in contrast to the Tau before. This person was a high ranking 
commander of Thrakesion; Asia and Lydia belonged to the same thema. 
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Figs. 7a-b. Obv. and rev. of the lead seal of Konstantinos (?). 


Comparandum. A seal in Dumbarton Oaks (acc. no. 58.106.3156)° offers some 
similarities to our type, as its rev. legend calls Leon patrikios and strategos of 
Thrakesion. This seal is probably elder than our one, but it is not clear if this person 
was the Leon patrikios and strategos of the Thrakesion who was killed in A.D. 758/759 
in the Bulgarian war.?? 

Dating. Late eighth century A.D. 


7. Lead seal of Konstantinos (?) (figs. 7a-b) 

Acc. no. 1882 (on p. 97 in the inventory). 

Provenance. Purchased on August 27, 1992 from Mr Mehmet Ozpinar for 40.000 
TL ($5,80 US) and inventoried on November 24, 1992. 

Position. In the exhibition showcase F2-2/14. 

Measurements. Diam. 20 mm, th. 4 mm, h. of let. 3 mm and wg. 11.1 gr. 

State of preservation. The surface of this seal is heavily crumbled. 

Obv. In the central circle appears the bust of a virgo orans, the type of Theotokos of 
Blachernae (without the bust of Christ). The sigla are not visible; we therefore would 
prefer only M/ ©. 

Around the figure there was a circular inscription, beginning at the top with a cross, 
but not a single letter can be read with certainty; perhaps there was an invocation of the 
Theotokos. 

Rev. In the central circle there is a male bust, probably a bearded bishop with the 
Gospels in his left hand whereas his name is not clear through the unclear traces of the 
lettres. Therefore his identification remains as unidentified. 


32 Zacos and Veglery, I, no. 2132; DOSeals III 2.43. 
33 "Theophanes I 431. Cf. also W. Seibt, ‘Drei byzantinische Bleisiegel aus Ephesos’, Litterae Numismaticae 
Vindobonenses 1 (1979) 148-151 (seal of a Leon patrikios and hypostrategos of Thrakesion). 
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Also here the circular inscription started at the top preceded by a small cross. Some 
letters seem to offer the verb ox£zoic; the three letters before that, the beginning of the 
legend, could perhaps offer the name Konstantinos. 

Transcription. It is only hypothetical: + +KQ).CKENOICPE..V: Ke[v(otativov)] 
okézoigc ME..V. 

Dating. Second half of the 11th/beginning of the 12th century A.D. 


Other Byzantine lead seals and sigillographical instrumenta from the museum 
of Odemis 


A further 18 Byzantine lead seals from the museum of Ödemiş which were not presented 
above are as follows: Acc. nos. 2001/17 (A) (formerly 2771; diam. 28 mm and th. 4 mm), 
2005/13 (A) (formerly 2884; diam. 15 mm, th. 6 mm and wg. 5.9 gr), 2007/4 (M) 
(formerly 2932; diam. 28 mm), 2009/01 (M) (formerly 2943; diam. 13 mm; obv. a 
cruciform monogram, rev. inscription in five lines), 2009/03 (M) (formerly 2944; 
diam. 20 mm; rev. inscription in four lines), 2009/04 (M) (formerly 2945; diam. 25 
mm and th. 6 mm; obv. a cruciform monogram, rev. inscription in three lines), 2009/ 
05 (M) (formerly 2946; diam. 25 mm; obv. a cruciform monogram, rev. inscription in 
four lines), 2009/07 (M) (formerly 2949; diam. 19 mm and th. 6 mm; obv. a 
cruciform monogram, rev. inscription in three lines), 2009/08 (M) (formerly 3040; 
diam. 26 mm and th. 3 mm; obv. a cruciform monogram, rev. inscription in three 
lines), 2009/10 (M) (formerly 3041; diam. 20 mm and th. 6 mm; obv. a cruciform 
monogram, rev. inscription in four lines), 2009/11 (M) (formerly 3042; diam. 26 mm; 
obv. a cruciform monogram, rev. inscription in three lines), 2009/12 (M) (formerly 
3043; diam. 17 mm; obv. a cruciform monogram, rev. inscription in three lines), 
2009/13 (M) (formerly 3044; diam. 18 mm; rev. inscription in five lines), 2009/15 (M) 
(formerly 3046; diam. 22 mm; rev. inscription in six lines), 2009/16 (M) (formerly 
3047; diam. 17 mm), 2015/61 (formerly 2015/2M; diam. 31 mm; rev. inscription in 
six lines), 2015/62. (diam. 23 mm) and 2015/63 (diam. 23 mm). A lead seal bearing on 
the obv. a winged and nude Eros standing right, legs crossed over, resting on torch 
sitting on altar (?) (acc. no. 2007/26, formerly 2928; diam. 19 mm, th. 2 mm and 
weight 3.19 gr; rev. no decoration) as well as few other earlier seals have been 
excluded from this study, as they belong to the Roman period. 

Two last Byzantine sigillographical instrumenta in the museum of Ödemiş are the 
fragments of a steatite casting mould for a magical amulet and other instruments with 
the acc. no. 1746 (figs. 8a-9c).?^ Measurements of the plate 1 are 1. 31.0 cm, w. 13.0 
cm, th. 2.1 cm; and the plate 2 are l. 27.2 cm, w. 14.1 cm, th. 2.0 cm. These steatite 
mould plates were acquired by the museum for 40.000 TL ($US 28) on September 23, 


34 Their pictures were published in an exhibition catalogue: A. Odekan (ed.), “Kalanlar”, 12.-13. 
Yüzyillarda Türkiye'de Bizans / The “remnants”, 12th and 13th centuries Byzantine objects in Turkey 
(Istanbul 2007). 
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Fig. 8a. Obv. of the steatite casting mould plate 1 for a magical amulet and other instruments. 


A 


(b) 


1988 from Mr İlhami Boz and inventoried on November 1, 1991. Both of them are 
currently being exhibited in the showcase O2-1/1 of the museum. On the plate 1 the 
upper right and left bottom edges are broken and missing. Except for some scratches 
and little missing chips, both are very well preserved. They are fashioned from a pale 
greenish gray steatite or soapstone which is a talc-schist and type of metamorphic rock. 
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(a) (b) 


Fig. 9c. Rev. of the magical amulet. 


The plate 1 was a casting mould for the obv. of a magical amulet, two reliquary 
crosses and six other instruments forms of which were carved in linears on the stone 
(figs. 8a-b). The obv. of the magical amulet on this plate consists of a figure in the 
middle of a medallion that looks like a crudely executed head of Medusa which 
is surrounded by a crude inscription with + ATIOC ATIO + O-C KO CA8AO0UD, that 
reads (with errors) as Ayios "Ayio(c) O(ó)g K(opuo(c) Xofad0. Similar inscriptions 
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Table 1: Byzantine sigillographical evidence from the museum of Odemis. 


Nos. Accession numbers Military or prosopographic personalities Datings 
1 1854 Anastasius A.D. 491-518 
2 1831 Megas (?) stratelates ca. end of sixth-first half of the seventh 
century A.D. 
3 2003/2 Ioannes anthypatos ca. first half 
(formerly 2812) of the seventh century A.D. 
4 1818 N.N., spatharios and komes kortes ca. first half 
of the eighth century A.D. 
5 ? Theodoros, imperial spatharios and Second half 
strategos of Thrakesion of the eighth century A.D. 
6 1815 Leon (?), patrikios protospatharios and Late eighth century A.D. 
strategos of Thrakesion 
7 1882 Konstantinos (?) Second half of the 11th/beginning of the 
12th century A.D. 


are known.?? Its center represents probably a human head, from which serpents 
radiate in every direction (fig. 8b). In the study of Campbell Bonner such a type 


is interpreted as “uterine symbol derived from the octopus version". Though 


there are many such magical amulets preserved, no exact parallel is known.°” 


The plate 2 has the reverse of the magical amulet, a cross with the inscription of PWC 
- ZWH and two other instruments (fig. 9a). The amulet features four underlined lines of 
an horizontal inscription that reads KMOIICIWOIICINCOIAMHI (fig. 9c). Its last line 
intends probably Auńv, but the rest remains enigmatic. This central inscription is 
surrounded with another circumscription in a circular ring that reads: + KE BOIOI TIN 
AONICOICXONI, starting with + K(ópue po(n)O(s) c1(m)v S(obAnv), but the rest is 


35 E.g. G. Schlumberger, ‘Amulettes byzantins anciens, destinés à combattre les maléfices et maladies’, REG 
1892, l.c. 137; and J. Spier, ‘Medieval Byzantine magical amulets and their tradition’, Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes 56 (1993) pl. 3, no. 37. 

36 C. Bonner, Studies in magical amulets chiefly Graeco-Egyptian, University of Michigan Studies (Ann 
Arbor, MI 1950) 90; and H. Bjórklund, ‘Classical traces of metamorphosis in the Byzantine hystera 
formula’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 70 (2016) 151-66. https://www.jstor.org/stable/10.2307/26497732. 

37 Cf. for a Judaeo-Christian amulet from the British Museum with the reference to St Sisinnios (posted on 
the website of the BM): A.A. Barb, ‘Three elusive amulets’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 
27 (1964) 13-16. We would like to thank to Georgi Parpulov for this reference. Cf. also G. Schlumberger, 
‘Amulettes byzantines anciennes’, in idem, Mélanges d'archéologie byzantine: monnaies, médailles, 
méreaux, jetons, amulettes, bulles d'or et de plomb, poids de verre et de bronze, ivoires, objets d'orfévrerie, 
bagues, reliquaires (Paris 1895) 117-40; G. Vikan, ‘Art, medicine, and magic in Early Byzantium’, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 38 (1984) 65-86; K. Schoneveld, *Ein frühbyzantinisches Bronzeamulett im 
Rómisch-Germanischen Zentralmuseum. Zur Genese der mittelbyzantinischen | Hystera-Amulette', 
Jahrbuch des RGZM 61 (2014) 267-306; and A. Bosselmann-Ruickbie, ‘A Byzantine casting mould for a 
hystera (womb) amulet and a cross in the Museum Schnütgen, Cologne: A contribution to the cultural and 
religious history of Byzantium and the material culture of Byzantine magic’, in J. Drauschke, E. Kislinger, 
K. Kühtreiber, T. Kühtreiber, G. Scharrer-Liska and T. Vida (eds.), Lebenswelten zwischen Archäologie 
und Geschichte, Festschrift für Falko Daim zu seinem 65. Geburtstag, Rómisch-Germanisches 
Zentralmuseum, Monographien 150 (Mainz 2018) 629-44. 
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enigmatic. This amulet has perhaps some relationships to Saint Sisinnios of Parthia who 
was sometimes mentioned in similar contexts. Rest of the surface of these plates was 
polished. The back of the moulds are left unworked (fig. 9b). The dating of these 
plates is problematic; some similar material is assigned to the Early Byzantine period, 
but we would rather prefer a later period, perhaps seventh-eighth century A.D.?* 


Conclusion 


These seven seals range from the fifth to the eleventh/twelfth century A.D. (table 1, p. 37). 
The first is an imperial seal from the early fifth century; the last, probably a private seal, is 
from the second half of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century. All the others 
stem from the seventh or eighth century, with a clear majority of military personalities, 
whereas there is only one civil governor present. As these seals were most probably 
found in the Cayster valley they point to a certain importance of this fertile region, as 
an agricultural and commercial source and route for Byzantine Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Sardis and Constantinople. 


Notes and acknowledgements 


Some abbreviations in alphabetic order: acc. no.: accession number; diam.: diameter; h.: 
height; h. of let.: height of letters; 1.: length; obv.: obverse; p.: page; rev.: reverse; th.: 
thickness; w.: width; and wg.: weight. 

This collection was studied with an authorization granted by the directorship 
of the museum of Ödemiş on September 22, 2011 and enumerated as 
B16.0.KVM.4.35.74.00-155.01/555. The necessary documentation was assembled on 
November 18, 2011. The map was prepared by Dr Sami Pataci (Ardahan) in 2017 
who also took the photographs in 2011, whom we would like to express our 


38 The story of St Sisinnios (also Sissinnios and latinized as Sisinnius), assisting his sister Melitene against 
the demon Gyllou and depicted in *holy rider" charms, occurs in a group of different texts, material and 
contexts: Cf. R.P.H. Greenfield, ‘Saint Sisinnios, the Archangel Michael and the Female Demon Gylou: the 
typology of the Greek literary stories’, Bocavuvá 15 (1989), 83-142; W. Fauth, ‘Der christliche 
Reiterheilige des Sisinnios-Typs im Kampf gegen eine vielnamige Damonin’, Vigiliae Christianae 53/4 
(1999) 401-25 <https://www.jstor.org/stable/1584489>; P. Donceel-Voüte, ‘The (in)visible evil in sacred 
space: Codes, keys and clues to reading its image', in W.E. Keil, S. Kiyanrad, C. Theis and L. Willer (eds.), 
Zeichentragende Artefakte im sakralen Raum, Zwischen Präsenz und UnSichtbarkeit, Materiale 
Textkulturen 20 (Open access 2018) 17-54 <https://www.jstor.org/stable/j.ctvbkk499.5>; Ü. Demirer and 
T.J. Kraus, ‘Ein Bronze-Amulett aus Kibyra mit Reiterheiligem und griechischem Psalm 90,1’, Zeitschrift 
für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 195 (2015) 58-62 <https://www.jstor.org/stable/43909895>; and 
O. Pancarofglu, “The itinerant dragon-slayer: Forging paths of image and identity in Medieval Anatolia’, 
Gesta 43/2 (2004) 152-53 <https://www.jstor.org/stable/25067102>. Furthermore, a boundary stone from 
Dorylaeum near modern Eskişehir (2MAMA V 55) refers to a church or a monastery named after 
Sisinnios: P. Nowakowski, Inscribing the saints in Late Antique Anatolia, Supplements to the Journal of 
Juristic Papyrology 34 (Warsaw 2018) 418. 
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This article deals with the first grammar of vernacular Greek, Nikolaos Sofianos’ 
Grammatical Introduction, and discusses its two manuscripts; it also offers a date for 
the grammar (after 1545; left unfinished in 1550) and identifies Theodoros Gazis as 
the principal linguistic model. 
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Manuscripts 


The grammar of Nikolaos Sofianos has come down to us in two manuscripts: Par. gr. 
2592, an autograph,’ and Vat. Ottob. gr. 173, fol. 1'-30", copied by Ioannis 
Mavromatis in Rome between 1548 and 1553.7 The latter manuscript has corrections, 
in both the margins and the main text, on fol. 5", 7", 24", 28", 29" and 30%: these 
corrections are in the hand of Sofianos.? 


1  ForSofianos' handwriting see P. Canart, *Notes sur l'écriture de Nicolas Sophianos', in M. Vitti, Nicola 
Sofianós e la commedia dei tre tiranni di A. Ricchi (Naples 1966) 45-7. While Vitti, Nicola Sofianós, 20-1, 
flatly denies that Par. gr. 2592 is an autograph, Canart is more cautious: he is inclined to attribute the 
handwriting to Sofianos. However, for E. Gamillscheg and D. Harlfinger, Repertorium der griechischen 
Kopisten, 800-1600, II (Vienna 1989) 163, the attribution is beyond doubt, and having compared Par. gr. 
2592 with a number of manuscripts copied by Sofianos, I concur: it is undoubtedly an autograph. 

2  Notfol. 1-50, as incorrectly stated in Vitti, Nicola Sofianos, 20, as well as in all subsequent publications 
dealing with Sofianos’ grammar. For the scribe and the date and place of production, see A. Cataldi Palau, ‘Il 
copista loannes Mauromates’, in G. Prato (ed.), I manoscritti greci tra riflessione e dibattito, I (Florence 2000) 
335-99, especially 375. 

3 Cataldi Palau, ‘Il copista Ioannes Mauromates’, 398, incorrectly attributes these marginal notes to 
Arnoldus Arlenius Peraxylus, a Dutch humanist, but the handwriting is clearly that of a Greek and if one 
compares for example the note on fol. 5" with the corresponding text on fol. 9° of the Paris manuscript, 
there can be no doubt that the annotator is Sofianos himself. 
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The Paris manuscript contains only Sofianos’ grammar: after a folio left blank, it 
shows the coat of arms of Cardinal Jean de Lorraine on fol. 1',* followed by a 
dedicatory letter addressed to this prelate on fol. 1'-2", the grammar on fol. 3-37, and 
an address to the readers on fol. 37'-39' Vat. Ottob. gr. 173 is a composite 
manuscript that consists of various codicological units, dating from different periods. 
The first of these is in the hand of Mavromatis: after a folio left blank, it offers on fol. 
1'-30" Sofianos’ grammar without the coat of arms and the dedicatory letter and 
without the address to the readers at the end. Like Sofianos’ autograph, it originally 
formed a manuscript on its own. It has a quire numbering in the lower margin and 
notes to the binder indicating where quires begin and end: (1) fol. 1-7 plus the blank 
folio at the beginning; (2) fol. 8-15; (3) fol. 16-23; and (4) fol. 24-30 plus a folio now 
missing from the manuscript.° 

Emile Legrand published the text on the basis of the Paris manuscript, first in 1870 
and then again in 1874, in what was supposed to be a revised edition.’ Though the 
second edition does offer quite a number of corrections, it also has some mistakes that 
cannot be found in the first: not only typographical mistakes, but also annoying 
omissions, e.g. ‘Tà mepiwnópueva phata Epyovt’ aad tv <tpitnv> ovGoyíav Tov 
Baporóvov' (leaving it unclear from which conjugation exactly) or, perhaps even 
worse, ‘KOTOHOTIKE: «vai Ld, eic tóv, otóv / kataqatukóá:» vai, tty, vaíoke, sitic, obtw<c’ 
(conflating two adverbial categories and thus presenting the examples of Kkatagatiké 
under the heading ‘katoponkó’).S The 1977 reprint by Papadopoulos is based on 
Legrand's second edition and, to add insult to injury, has additional mistakes of its 
own: e.g. the 2nd person plural of the imperfect éypáqoxe instead of éypdgete (the 
ending in -ats is extremely rare in the early modern period)? It also makes a mess of 


4 The coat of arms is not reproduced in the two editions by Legrand (see below, n. 7). For Jean de 
Lorraine's coat of arms, see ‘Armorial de la Maison de Lorraine’ at fr.wikipedia.org. 

5 There is a discrepancy of 1 between the folio numbering of P in Legrand's 1874 edition (see n. 7) and the 
current foliation of the manuscript: e.g. fol. 22 in Legrand is actually fol. 21. This is because the manuscript 
received its folio numbering in 1885, 11 years after Legrand's edition. 

6 The manuscript also has an alternative folio numbering in the lower margin: 62-91, which indicates that 
Mavromatis' copy, before being bound together with other grammatical texts in what was to become Vat. 
Ottob. gr. 173, formed part of another manuscript. 

7 E. Legrand, Nixoddov Xogiavod toð Kepxopaiov Ipauuaciki] thc koivijc vv 'EAA(vov yAooonc viv tò mp@tov 
Kata tò êv Iapiotoic xeipoypagov éxdoOeioa (Paris and Athens 1870) and Nicolas Sophianos: Grammaire du 
Grec vulgaire et traduction en Grec vulgaire du traité de Plutarque Sur l'education des enfants (Paris and 
Athens 1874). 

8 Legrand, Nicolas Sophianos: Grammaire, 48 and 82. The angled brackets indicate omissions from the 
1874 edition. The slash / indicates a change of line in the 1870 edition. 

9 Th. Papadopoulos, NixoA&ov Logiavod Ipaa) tic kowijc tov EAAjvev yAocorc (Athens 1977) 221. 
For the ending -ate see D. Holton, G. Horrocks, M. Janssen, T. Lendari, I. Manolessou and N. Toufexis, The 
Cambridge Grammar of Medieval and Early Modern Greek (Cambridge 2019) [henceforth Cambridge 
Grammar] 1538-9 and n. 50. 
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Sofianos’ Latin and Legrand's French.!? There is an unpublished diplomatic edition of 
the Paris manuscript by Marc Vernant, which I have not seen.!! The good news for 
those without access to Vernant's edition is that the manuscript is accessible online — 
and so too is the other manuscript, the one in Rome."? 

l,'^ Legrand was unable to compare the Vatican 
manuscript (V) with the one in Paris (P), which is a pity because there are significant 
differences between the two. Some of these differences are due to obvious scribal 


errors. Take the first person plural of the imperfect of oxytone verbs in -éo and in -éo: 


For reasons beyond his contro 


éxpatodpav Kai éxpatovoapev V, éxpatodpav P (P omits information); '* &yeXoüpov V, 
éyeobdpsv P™ (Sofianos does not use the ending -pev for the oxytone verbs anywhere 
else: see, for example, &unote våyeħoðuav P).'° Other mistakes in P include the 
omission of a whole adverbial category: moodtyntog àopíctou Kai motótqtog 
Onwodinots, canots, óc Etvye, odw Etvye V," and the addition of final /n/ in the 
accusative of dAovmod: tiv åñovroðv P, tiv GAovnod V.!? That this final /n/ is a mistake 
is clear from Sofianos’ own words: ‘tà òè OnAvKa veAeuovouv sic ov i] eic œ Léya xoi 
Kávovv (...) THV atuacikr|v Kai TI kAntkr|v Mody Kai TI eo0ciav', "The feminine nouns 
end in -ov and -o, (...) and their accusative and vocative are identical to the 
nominative". '? There are also scribal errors in V, such as the plural of what he calls the 
second aorist of Kpaté: siya Kpatei, eiysc, siye’ eiyauev Kpatiosl, eiyete, etyact Koi eiyav 
kpaxijozi V versus siya kpoctei, elyec, eie" eiyauev Kpatei, siyete, eio kai siyav P.7° 

In general, V tends to be a little more formal than P: e.g. tods Atavtas V, tobc Atavtaic 
(Aiavtec) P,?! čunote và Heda (ypoppévot) V, čunote và ňuecða P,” and kpatovpeða V, 


10 I counted no fewer than 14 serious spelling errors in two pages of Latin: Papadopoulos, Nixoddov 
Logiavod I'pauuaukr, 201-2. 

11 M. Vernant, La Grammaire de Nicolas Sophianos: transcription diplomatique du manuscrit gr. 2592 de 
la Bibliothéque nationale et établissement du texte (Mémoire de DEA, INALCO, Paris 1990). This thesis is 
unpublished but available in the library of INALCO. 

12 Par. gr. 2592 at gallica.bnf.fr. Vat. Ottob. gr. 173 at digi.vatlib.it. Both manuscripts are also accessible 
via pinakes.irht.cnrs.fr. 

13 Inthe introduction to his first edition, NixoA&ov Xogiavod vob Kepkopaíov, 20, Legrand complains that the 
Vatican Library had not been cooperative: *Nous nous sommes, à deux reprises différentes, adressé à Rome 
pour obtenir une copie de ce manuscript; nous avons méme offert de payer d'avance: eh bien! nous avons 
perdu notre temps et nos timbres-poste; on ne nous a pas méme fait l'honneur d'une lettre de refus’. 

14 P: fol. 225; V: fol. 16". 

15 P:fol. 23-24"; V: fol. 17”. 

16 P: fol. 24”. 

17 V: fol. 29". This adverbial category is placed between xAntxá and beatpéewe: see the Appendix. 

18 P: fol. 8°; V: fol. 5". 

19 In his first edition, Legrand (NixoA&ov Xogiavod tod Kepxvpaiov, 35) registers the problem; in the second 
he does not. Incidentally, the accusative ending in -obv is as common as the one in -ov in Sofianos' time: see 
Cambridge Grammar, 572-3. 

20 V: fol. 16%; P: fol. 22". 

21 P: fol. 9°; V: fol. 6". 

22 P: fol. 21%; V: fol. 15°. 
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Kpatovuecða P, but not always: see, for instance, và kpateiópeoðe V versus và 
Kpatobpecbev P.” 

The scribe of the Vatican manuscript, Ioannis Mavromatis, occasionally makes 
deliberate changes to Sofianos' grammar. In his discussion of derivation in the verbal 
system, Sofianos gives as example oz£ípo, onépvo; Mavromatis changes this to dépa, 
6épvo, presumably because the nasal addition in épo, 5épv@ is not accompanied by a 
change in the verb stem, which it is in the case of ongipw, onépvo.^? In other words, he 
is trying to improve on Sofianos. The same happens in the treatment of the verb eiua 
where Sofianos offers first the subjunctive and then the optative. Mavromatis indicates 
in the margin that it should be the other way around, and indeed elsewhere in the 
grammar, optative is always discussed before subjunctive.” There is one isolated 
instance in which Mavromatis adds information to the grammar: in the list of tenses, 
he adds «ó» pet’ ddiyov p£AXov, ‘future perfect’, a category which, though rare, is 
mentioned in the grammatical tradition." Whereas the ancient, the Byzantine and the 
humanist grammarians restrict their discussion to the passive future perfect (e.g. 
tetoyount),~> Mavromatis offers an active form: ypéwet 08 which, however, does not 
mean ‘I shall have written’, but ‘I shall write’ (the ‘correct’ form would have been 0&1 
éyew ypappéva/ypappévov).7” 

The major difference between P and V is to be found at the beginning and the very 
end of Sofianos’ grammar. P includes the dedicatory letter to Cardinal de Lorraine 
headed by a sketch of the cardinal's coat of arms, whereas V does not.*? P has an 
eloquent defence of the vernacular and its use for educational purposes on the last 
pages of the manuscript, while V does not.?' As the dedicatory letter may not have 
been of great interest to people other than the dedicatee, its omission in V is 
understandable. But the only logical explanation for the omission of Sofianos’ 
passionate plea, which certainly must have reverberated with Mavromatis as well as 
his fellow Greeks and the humanists he was working for, is that it did not yet exist 


23 P: fol. 25"; V: fol. 18”. 

24 P:fol. 26%; V: fol. 19". Cf. &xv kpaxewbpieo0e, both in P (fol. 26") and V (fol. 19"). 

25 For oncípo > onépva, see P, fol. 12*; for óépo > dépva, see V, fol. 8". 

26 For sipo, subjunctive and optative, see P, fol. 28^"; for Mavromatis’ correction, see V, fol. 22". Legrand 
in his second edition (Nicolas Sophianos: Grammaire, 71) conflates the subjunctive and the imperative of 
sip; for the correct text see the first edition: NixoAáoo Sogiavod toð Kspkopaíov, 66. 

27 For Mavromatis’ addition, see V, fol. 10°. That this does not go back to Sofianos but has been added by 
Mavromatis is clear because it is a one-off: Sofianos is very systematic and if he had introduced the future 
perfect, he would have used the term at least ten times. 

28 See for example the grammar of Theodore Prodromos: K. Góttling, Theodosii Alexandrini grammatica 
(Leipzig 1822) 148-9 and 162. 

29 For the future perfect in medieval and early modern Greek see Cambridge Grammar, 1843-8. 

30 For the text see Legrand, NixoA4&ou Xogiavod tod Kepxvpaiov, 25—26; Legrand, Nicolas Sophianos: 
Grammaire, 33-4; Papadopoulos, NixoA&ov Logiavod Ipauuatik), 201-2. 

31 For the text see Legrand, Nixoddov Xogiavod tod Kepkopaíov, 78-80; Legrand, Nicolas Sophianos: 
Grammaire, 84-6; Papadopoulos, NixoA&ov Logiavod I'pauuatik), 252-4. 
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when he copied the text. In other words, V is a copy of an earlier version of Sofianos’ 
grammar and P is a later version. 

In fact, the Paris manuscript looks very much like a printer's copy: why else the 
dedicatory letter, why else the coat of arms? As I shall explain in the next section, it 
never made its way to the printer because the dedicatee had meanwhile died. P ends 
abruptly. It is clear from the last sentence of the manuscript that more was to follow: 
‘It is time to move on from the preface and get on with the work.’ But whatever 
Sofianos may have had in mind, it did not materialize (see section on ‘linguistic 
models’ below). In other words, P is not only a later version than V; it is also the final 
version. 

Once we understand that V represents an earlier stage in what was to become 
Sofianos' Grammatical Introduction, other differences between P and V become easier 
to understand. The main divergences in the grammar itself are related to subheadings 
and examples. In general, V tends to offer more subheadings than P. Take the 
introduction to verb morphology (nepi priuaxoc): while P has no further subheadings, 
V identifies each subcategory with a rubric: mepi éykA(oeov, nepi Siadécewv, «nepi 
et6@v> (which the scribe forgot to add in red ink), mepi oynuátov, nepi GpiOud@v, nepi 
npooómov and mepi ypóvov. ^ Sofianos appears to have decided against adding too 
many rubrics because they might distract from what really is important (just as a text 
littered with italics and bold may be straining on the eye). 

P and V quite regularly add or omit examples. Take for instance the category of 
appellatives or common nouns (zpoonyopwóv). P lists the following words as 
examples: áv0ponoc, Róð, GAoyov, kópakac, onitt, uayaipy but V has ávO0pooc, Bóuu 
üA.oyov, yata, kópakac.^? Sofianos initially seems to have assumed that the category of 
common nouns consists of living entities, and hence did not include words such as 
onitt and payaipt — a view he later changed. It is more difficult to explain why the cat 
had to go, and not the ox, the horse or the raven. 

Whereas P offers a neatly written text (because it was meant to be used by the 
printer), V has a number of crossed-out passages on fol. 20", 22" and 25". Looking at 
these deletions, it is clear that the scribe, Ioannis Mavromatis, had access to loose 
sheets, each consisting of ca. 15 lines.^ This may very well have been a copy of 
Sofianos’ own pre-final version. 


32 V: fol. 8". As for «nepi et5@v>, the scribe also forgot to rubricate the first letter of the relevant section: 
<E>16n õúo, etc. 

33 P: fol. 115 V: fol. 7". 

34  Thecrossed-out passages on fol. 20" and 22" consist of 15 and 14 lines respectively. The number of lines 
between these two passages in P is 49 (= ca. 3 pages). The crossed-out passage on fol. 25" repeats the beginning 
of fol. 24": the text between the beginning of fol. 24" and fol. 25" consists of 40 lines in P, which together with 
the 4 lines crossed out gives us a total of 44 (= ca. 3 pages). 
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Date 


There is some dispute about the date of Sofianos’ Grammatical Introduction in the 
secondary literature,? though without good reason because the dedicatory letter 
leaves no doubt that Sofianos approached Cardinal de Lorraine in the hope of 
securing funding for his grammar when both men were in Rome.? As he writes in his 


dedication, ‘nemo igitur in tam frequenti Urbe mihi occurrit, cui tu non videreris 


preferundus’ (‘I cannot think of a better [patron] in this so populous City than you’).°” 


Sofianos moved regularly between Venice and Rome, ?? but we know that the cardinal 
was in Rome in 1549-50 for the election of a new pope. "? Surely, this must be the 
time when Sofianos and the cardinal met in person and discussed the prospects of 
publishing the grammar. This would also explain why the grammar never made it to 
the printing press, though the dedicatory letter and the coat of arms strongly suggest 
that Sofianos expected it to be printed. The reason is sadly straightforward. Cardinal 
de Lorraine died on his way back home from Rome (18 May 1550): there was no 
financial backer, no money forthcoming, and there would be no edition. 

1550 is the year in which Sofianos stopped working on the grammar. But now that 
we know that there were at least two versions, it is clear that the grammar may have been 
in the making for some time before that date. One may gauge the development of 


Sofianos’ linguistic awareness by looking at his literary output: his copy of the 


Chronicle of Tocco (date unknown, but probably copied at a relatively young age); ^ 


the Greek dialogues in Ricchi’s I tre tiranni (1533);*' the translation of Ps. Plutarch’s 


35 Vitti, Nicola Sofianós, 30, Papadopoulos, NixoA&ov Xogiavod Ipauuatu], 157-8, A. Morales Ortiz, 
*Notas sobre Nicolás Sofianós y su traducción al griego vulgar del tratado De liberis educandis de 
Pseudo-Plutarco’, Myrtia 20 (2005) 191-206, at 202, P. Ziogas, ‘Mia. kivnon avevpatiktis dvayewijoews tod 
ozó80vAov 'EAAnviouo0 Kath tov 160 atdva (1540-1550), pépoc B': Tò npóypappa tod NikoAóovo Zoqiavoð’, 
EAAgviká 27 (1974) 268—303, at 272, n. 2, and others connect it with Sofianos' translation of Ps. Plutarch’s 
Iep xaid@v åyæyiç into vernacular Greek, which came out in 1545 (2 January 1544 more veneto). In 
contrast, Ch. N. Meletiadis, Avayevvgoiakéc váoeig otn veosAAmvuci doyloobvyn: NikóAmog Xoqiuavóc 
(Thessaloniki 2006) 124—37, for rather tenuous reasons, dates Sofianos’ grammar to the year 1536. 

36 Fora biography of the cardinal see A. Collignon, Le mécénat du cardinal Jean de Lorraine (1498-1550) 
(Paris-Nancy 1910), who mentions Sofianos on pp. 52-3 and 145-7. 

37 See Legrand, Nicolas Sophianos: Grammaire, 34. The ‘Urbs’ is not Venice as Meletiadis, Avayevvyoiakés 
t&c£ic, 126, thinks: as far as we know, Cardinal de Lorraine never visited Venice. 

38 By far the most comprehensive and commonsensical overview of Sofianos' life and works is E. Layton, The 
Sixteenth Century Greek Book in Italy: Printers and Publishers for the Greek World (Venice 1994) 460-72. 
39 See Collignon, Le mécénat du cardinal, 27. 

40 See G. Schiró, Cronaca dei Tocco di Cefalonia di anonimo (Rome 1975), 159-61 (which summarizes an 
earlier publication by the same author: ‘Un apografo della Cronaca dei Tocco prodotto da Nicola Sofianós', 
Revue des Études Sud-Est Européennes 7 (1969) 209-19). 

41 There are two editions: Vitti, Nicola Sofianós, and C. Luciani, Agostino Ricchi — Nicola Sofianós: I tre 
tiranni (secondo la redazione del cod. lucchese 1375) (Manziana and Rome, 2012). References are to 
Luciani's edition. 
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Tlept xaíócv dycoyijc (Paidagogos, 1545) and the grammar. I have looked at the 
following features of noun morphology: masc. nom. pl., e.g. av0évtaig (advOévtes) vs 
ab0évcvat; masc. acc. pl., e.g. ávópaig (&vópec) vs ávópac; fem. nom. pl., e.g. oi Huépaic 
(uépec) vs ai "juépou; fem. acc. pl., e.g. toic rjuépoig (tès rjuépec) vs thc Nuépac; fem. 
nom./acc. pl., e.g. oi/taic tóAec vs ai/tüc nós; extended genitive forms of todtos, e.g. 
TOVTOVVOD versus TODTOD. 

In his manuscript copy of the Chronicle of Tocco, Sofianos is still very conservative. 
He changes otpati@téc to otpatiatas, &pyovtes to Gpyovtac; oi KALAKLES oi toG to ai tóc 
Kapakiat; tévtes to tévtac, MARES to 10AXdc. ^ Things are not much better in 1533 when 
Sofianos was asked to contribute to Ricchi’s Italian comedy I tre tiranni with some 
dialogues in Greek. Apart from 53 «oig koXocóvaic Siac, 67 ógKká& husépaic ånspvoðv, 
and 111 616 tais ápa toic mOAAGIc, we find 114 ai dKtivec tov, 148 ai dpetai tov ai 
noriai, 183 ai yapitéc Tov ai NoAAGi Kai ai evepynoin, 209 uè yapritac, 220 tàs mpdéEIc 
Kai tüc üpetüc, 232 ai npáčec tov and 239 tic npáčec. We also have 120 xaptyxuac, 
avbévtac GAAovc, 131 ad0évtar Kai Seondta1 and 191 ueyóAouc åvõpiávtag. 

Though the Greek of the Paidagogos, Sofianos' translation of Ps. Plutarch, is closer 
to the vernacular than the dialogues in I tre tiranni, it still retains a plethora of archaic 
forms: e.g. 104.19 kénta, 104.20 cvxopavtat, 101.9 oznpétac, 101.29-30 noAAo0g 
natépac (cf. 103.15-16 tovc ... matépsc), 103.25 xóAakag ... Eevowmuitac, 119.14 
pouesio, 119.25 ai noovai, 99.13 ai untépes tovc, 95.20 tac Aac àüpetàc, 103.5 yiia 
dSpayudc, 103.20 tac Hoovac, 116.22-23 tic .... &optàc, 97.11 ai mapatvéostc, 100.27 oi 
téEEIc, 99.23 tis Bpdosic, 101.27 xaAàgc xapawéoszic Kai ovuBoviàc and 119.14 tovtov. 

None of these forms can be found in Sofianos' grammar, with only one exception in 
the whole text: 84.5 tob kavóvac, a technical term referring to the rules of grammar.^* 
The following forms are indicative of Sofianos’ Greek in the grammar: 39.6 oi 
mpogntais, 39.8 tovs nmpogytaic, 43.15 vobg Aiavtaic, 37.4 mpoomdiaic, 76.5 pEetoyaic, 
85.9 oi motua, 37.9 °c tais apyoic, 76.12 öda toig pEtoyaic, 86.1 taic HAAaIC 
niota, 46.24 &yk)iogc, 47.3 Sáðeosc, 80.9 npóOsgosc, 44.4-5 eic toic Evikaic mtMoEC 
and 85.5-6 tic ypappatikiis tovtnvis. 


42 Edited along with the grammar in Legrand’s second edition: Legrand, Nicolas Sophianos: Grammaire, 
87-123; reprinted in Papadopoulos, Nixoddov Xogiavod Tpayyiatixn, 255-91. References are to Legrand's 
edition. 

43 References are to Legrand's second edition. 

44 Schiró, Cronaca dei Tocco, 159. Schiró incorrectly reads xópaxec: it should be kapakéç = kapiokiég: see 
E. Kriaras, Aecikó vic pecoimvixys eAAmvuijc ónucóovc ypopymatetac, 1100-1669, vol. 7 (Thessaloniki 1980) 
305, s.v. kápakec. 

45 Vitti, Nicola Sofianós, 33-4 points out that the opening scenes in which Filokratis talks to the servant and 
the mistress of the house (vv. 31-84) make use of more colloquial Greek than the rest. This is true to a certain 
extent, but the Greek is still rather formal: 33 odk oióo, 45 àvápewov, 75 óc ópüc and 79 tic si; 

46 Sofianos also uses obsolete endings in his description of the pronouns: 77.8-9 (nepi &vt@vupiac) 
npotótuno, KTA, Setkal, éxttaypatiKai Kai oovO0ero, and the prepositions: 80.9 and 11 (npó0sosc) 
HovoovAAaBot ... SiodAAGBoL. 
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As time went by, Sofianos grew more accepting of the vernacular: while he 
‘corrected’ the language of the Chronicle of Tocco and used an archaizing literary 
idiom in I tre tiranni, in the Paidagogos his Greek became closer to the spoken tongue 
though it still retained a great number of obsolete endings. But it is only in the 
grammar that he fully embraced the beauty of vernacular Greek. It is for this reason 
that it is highly unlikely that he was already working on the grammar before 1545 (the 
date of the Paidagogos). In fact, it makes more sense to think that work on the 
grammar had begun not long before Sofianos approached Cardinal de Lorraine in 
Rome in 1549-50. Further evidence for this is that the earlier version of Sofianos’ 
grammar that we find in the Vatican manuscript was copied during Mavromatis’ stay 
in Rome in 1548-53.” It may have been one of the first manuscripts Mavromatis 
copied while in Rome: say, in 1548 or 1549. 


Linguistic models 


Apart from the date, another hotly debated issue is the question which grammatical 
models Sofianos used for the composition of his grammar.^? The answer is in the title, 
which is emphatically not ‘Tpoppatuc) tfj Kowrtic tóv 'EAArjvov yAéoong. as Sofianos’ 
grammar is usually called. We owe this idiotic title to Legrand (idiotic because 
Sofianos does not refer to his compatriots as “EAAnvec, nor does he use the pedantic 
genitive ending in -yc¢). The heading in the Paris manuscript is ‘Tpappatuctic eicoyoyfic 
BiBAiov mp@tov’, ‘First book of the Grammatical Introduction’, which is exactly the 
same title as that of the grammar of Theodoros Gazis,"? a highly influential text in 
humanist circles, widely used by scholars of Greek, published and translated on more 
than one occasion in the sixteenth century.) One of these editions with facing 
translation is by Erasmus of Rotterdam, who rendered the title of the first book of 
Gazis as ‘Primus liber grammaticae institutionis?! The Latin word institutio is 
noudayoyia in classical Greek.?? The alternative title given to Sofianos’ grammar in the 


47 See Cataldi Palau, ‘Il copista loannes Mauromates’, 375. 

48 See G. N. Ilioudis, ‘H ypoppatiuc tov Kovotavtivov Aackápsoc npótvnro TNG ypauuatıkńç Tov NikoAóou 
Logiavov’, EAAgviká 40 (1989) 413-7; E. Karantzola, Tpoppatiuc tng xotvrg tov EAXvov yAóoonc: H 
diaygipion tnc ypappatins xapáóoong, Xóyypova Oéuata 66 (1998) 58-63; G. Katsouda, ‘H oxéon tnc 
yponpotkro tou NikoAdov Xoqiavoó ue Tic ypapatikés tov Kovotaviivou Aackdpsws Kot tov Atovuciov 
Opa’, EAAnvixd 52 (2002) 129-37; K. Stoppie, ‘Sophianos on participles and relative pronouns: Between 
tradition and modernity’, EAAgvixá 57 (2007) 319-34; K. Stoppie, ‘The treatment of the adverb in the first 
grammar of Modern Greek’, Beitráge zur Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft 17 (2007) 59-74. 

49 See P. Mackridge, Language and National Identity in Greece, 1766-1976 (Oxford 2009) 68, n. 121 
(who owes this information to David Holton). 

50 For humanist editions and translations of Gazis’ grammar see P. Botley, Learning Greek in Western 
Europe, 1396-1529: Grammars, Lexica, and Classroom Texts (Philadelphia 2010) 14-25. 

51 For Erasmus’ translation (1516), see Botley, Learning Greek, 137 (no. 77). 

52 See e.g. H. Stephanus, Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, III (Paris 1572) 11: ‘TotSaywyia, 4, Institutio 
puerilis". 
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Vatican manuscript, ‘Tpappatikijc noawayoyias pipAtov npõtov’, is therefore a 
reborrowing: it is a Greek translation of the Latin of Erasmus. 

Though it is beyond doubt that Sofianos borrowed his title, Grammatical 
Introduction, from Theodoros Gazis, it does not mean that his grammar is solely 
modelled on that of Gazis; in fact, it is not difficult to find parallels with other 
grammars, particularly that of Dionysius Thrax. Furthermore, grammarians tend to 
reuse and recycle the work of their predecessors: it is because of all this rehashing that 
what Gazis says may very well be found elsewhere as well.°* So even when Gazis and 
Sofianos are saying the same thing, Gazis is not necessarily the source Sofianos had in 
mind when he wrote his Grammatical Introduction. 

A good example is the section on adverbs in Sofianos’ grammar (for which see the 
Appendix on p. 136).°* He distinguishes forty adverbial categories," most of which 
can also be found in Gazis; but if we look at the precise order of these categories, it is 
not difficult to see that the first 19 have the same sequential order as Dionysius Thrax 
and Chrysoloras.°° One of these two is his model here. However, if we look at 
numbers 20 to 35, they are in the sequential order in which they are treated in the first 
two books of Gazis: this is the second source used. Numbers 23, 37-38 and 40 derive 
from Laskaris: a third source used by Sofianos./ Sofianos adds two adverbial 
categories of his own: (15) àzoówktuá and (25) £bopavuká. The ànoówktuká are the 
opposite of the preceding category, (14) napaxedeboewe: it is oitto, &&o, (Oye versus vá, 
dus, Ha. The category of the £bppavukó, however, is a real innovation. It comprises 
exclamations of delight, such as siyı and etyita (spelled by Korais as byVbyita and by 
others as iyviyta),°® things people say when something smells good or is otherwise 
very agreeable. 

In order to establish patterns of influence, one needs to distinguish new from old. 
Take for instance the verb system in Gazis and Sofianos. Whereas Laskaris and earlier 


53 As rightly observed by Karantzola, ‘Tpappatun’, 60. 

54 See Legrand, NixoA&ov Xoquavot tod Kepxvpaiov, 75-7; Legrand, Nicolas Sophianos: Grammaire, 80-3; 
Papadopoulos, Mixoddov Logiavod [payyatixy, 248-51. 

55 Stoppie, ‘The treatment of the adverb’, 64-5, has only 38 categories, firstly because she uses Legrand’s 
second edition, which omits no. 27, and secondly because the Paris manuscript used by Legrand for his edition 
does not offer no. 37. 

56 Foran excellent overview of adverbial categories in ancient, Byzantine and early modern grammars, see 
G. Uhlig, Appendix Artis Dionysii Thracis (Leipzig 1881) 2-11. 

57 Stoppie, ‘The treatment of the adverb’, 67-8, fails to register that these adverbial categories are found in 
Laskaris because she uses the 1476 edition and not the expanded 1495 edition (reprinted on numerous 
occasions in the sixteenth century). 

58 See A. Korais, Ataxta, IV (Paris 1832) 187. His source is A. da Somavera, Tesoro della lingua 
greca-volgare ed italiana (Paris 1709) 147, s.v. ta and tac. iyı is attested in 4óyoc zapmyopmukóc nep 
Avotoyiac kù Ebtvyiac, line. 472; tytac in Chortatsis, JJavópia, 2.143 and 5.343. In letter 27.23 of Joseph 
Bryennios read with the ms. tva Sti &vrpó0nka, not Myeto 6. &. as in the edition: N. V. Tomadakis, “Ex 
ts BuCavtwijs EmiotoAoypagiac’, Eretas Etaipeiac Bulavtivav Xnovddv 46 (1983-86) 350. For its use in 
modern dialects, see K. Minas, Medétec veoeddnvixie diadextodoytac (Athens 2004) 189-90. 
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grammarians have thirteen conjugations, Gazis reduces these to just five: four barytone 
conjugations and one conjugation in -m, and the contracted verbs are presented as 
variants within the third conjugation of the barytone verbs.°’ Sofianos does exactly 
the same. He has the same four barytone categories as Gazis, omits the fifth one 
because there are no verbs in -m in vernacular Greek, and explicitly states that the 
contracted verbs fall under the third conjugation of the barytones.°° 

Another example is the tense system in Sofianos. He distinguishes eight tenses: 
present (ypáqo) — imperfect (£ypo«pa) — first future (86.0 ypiyer) — first aorist (čypaya) 
— perfect (ypapévov £yo) — pluperfect (ypappévov siya and siya ypdyet) — second aorist 
(siya ypágsı) — second future (0£Aco ypdeet), and then the same again, but for the 
passive voice.°! Since all eight categories can be found in any ancient or Byzantine 
grammar, the source is not necessarily the grammar of Theodoros Gazis. But what 
clinches it is the fact that while the grammatical tradition in general puts middle forms 
either under the passive voice (e.g. étvwépnv) or the active voice (e.g. tétuma), Gazis 
separates the three voices and offers for each of these voices exactly the same eight 
tenses as we find in Sofianos, and in exactly the same order.°* As vernacular Greek 
has only two voices, active and passive, the only thing Sofianos had to do was to skip 
the middle voice altogether. That Gazis is the model here becomes clear when we look 
at the other humanist grammar, that of Konstantinos Laskaris. Laskaris distinguishes 
ten tenses for the active voice: present, imperfect, perfect, middle perfect, pluperfect, 
middle pluperfect, first aorist, second aorist, first future and second future.?? The 
number of tenses and the order in which Laskaris presents these tenses is radically 
different from what we find in Gazis and Sofianos. 

The metalanguage has not changed.®* Just as Sofianos mentions the dative and 
illustrates this with an example in the genitive, or just as he offers &unote vá plus past 
tenses or subjunctive as legimate forms of the optative, for no other reason than that 
ancient grammars happen to have morphological categories called dative and 
optative,?? so too does Sofianos use the terms ‘second aorist’ and ‘second future’ as if 
they correspond to linguistic realities of the vernacular. Thus we find siya ypagf and 


59 See Botley, Learning Greek, 17. 

60 See Legrand, Nixoddov Xoquavo? tod Kepxvpaiov, 40-2; Legrand, Nicolas Sophianos: Grammaire, 47-8; 
Papadopoulos, Nixoddéov Logiavod Tpayyatixy, 215-6. 

61 See Legrand, NixoAáoo Xogiavod tod Kepkopaíov, 42; Legrand, Nicolas Sophianos: Grammaire, 48-9; 
Papadopoulos, Mixoddéov Xogiavod Ipaunatik), 216-7. 

62 Theodori Gazae introductionis grammaticae libri quattuor (Basel 1538), 29-31. See J. Signes Codofier, 
‘The definition of the middle voice in Ancient and Byzantine grammars’, in M. Hinterberger (ed.), The 
Language of Byzantine Learned Literature (Turnhout 2014) 72-95, at 78-9. 

63 Constantinus Lascaris: Greek Grammar. Milan, Dionysius Paravinus for Demetrius of Crete, 30 January 
1476. Facsimile edition (Amsterdam 1966) [30]. 

64 This may lead to some terminological confusion, though not to the degree that Stoppie, ‘Sophianos on 
participles and relative pronouns', assumes. 

65 See Legrand, NixoA&ov Xoqiavot toð Kepxvpaiov, 29 and 48-9; Legrand, Nicolas Sophianos: Grammaire, 
36 and 55; Papadopoulos, NixoA&ov Logiavod Ipauuatik, 204 and 223. 
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Aw ypaciy as the second aorist and second future of ypapopia respectively, 9 whereas the 
former is in fact a pluperfect and the latter a variant form of 0&1 ypa6F (‘first future’ in 
Sofianos).°’ The problem is inherited from previous grammarians. Whereas second 
aorists (e.g. ÉuaO0ov, Éyvov) and second futures (e.g. pavd, void) form a fairly 
restricted group in Ancient Greek, ancient and Byzantine grammarians assume that 
each verb, apart from the regular forms, should also have irregular ones, even if these 
are not attested: so the second aorist of tóntœ becomes étunov, and the second future, 
vonó — neither of them attested anywhere.Ó? Sofianos continues in the same vein. 

In the Paris manuscript the Grammatical Introduction is followed by a text in which 
Sofianos explains to his readers why the vernacular should be used at all levels of 
instruction. Widely seen as an epilogue, it is in fact a preface, as its last sentence 
unambiguously indicates: 'Koipóg Aoutóv čvor vó«prjoouev Tà mpooiua Kai và mi&couev TÒ 
épyov’, ‘It is therefore time to move on from the preface and get on with the work'.ó? But 
a preface to what exactly? Here Sofianos' linguistic model once again provides the 
answer. Gazis' grammar is arranged in four books of increasing difficulty. The first book 
offers basic information on the declensions of the nouns, the conjugations of the verb, 
and the other parts of speech. The second book covers the same material and in the same 
order, but in much greater detail. The third book deals with orthography and 
accentuation; the fourth book, with syntax. The first book is for beginners, the second for 
more advanced students who need to learn the linguistic terminology and how to apply 
the grammatical rules. Book 2 begins as follows: Metà òè taðta náv ånò TOV npótov 
àp&&pevot Aéyopiev nepi vv otov, “Hereafter let us start again from the beginning and 
discuss the same (topics) [as in book 1]'."? Sofianos’ preface opens as follows: ‘Puté 5é 
TOW Os àpytoopev år’ apyiic våčetácouev uev. aKpiBeiac, Kai kacoX.etc dic CexaBapiowpEv 
Kata TaEW Eva. Eva, uè TODS kavóvac TODS t£yvoAoyikobc Kai TOS OYNLATIOLODG, ‘Let us now 
start again from the beginning and thoroughly examine (the material) and let us clarify 


the grammatical rules and formations in detail and in an orderly manner, one by one’.”* 


66 See Legrand, Nixoldéov Logiavod tod Kepxvpaiov, 43; Legrand, Nicolas Sophianos: Grammaire, 49; 
Papadopoulos, Nixoddov Xogiavod Ipauuaik), 217. 

67 Karantzola, Tpoppatu’, 60-1, H. Tonnet, Histoire du grec moderne: la formation d'une langue (Paris 
2003), 176, and I. Manolessou, ‘Mesorovuch ypappatý Kot pecomvixés ypappotixéc’, in G. K. Mavromatis 
and N. Agiotis (eds), pain veoeAAmnvuci Onuwdns ypoyyarteta (Irakleio 2012), 293-311, at 303, assume that 
the distinction in Sofianos’ grammar between the first and the second future of the active voice, 06A 
ypayer and 0&0 ypé&eet, testifies to a nascent awareness of verbal aspect; but if that were the case, one 
would expect the second future of the passive voice to be 0&1 ypüqsotoi (for the form, see Cambridge 
Grammar, 1783). 

68 Seefor example the Canones of Theodosios the Grammarian: ed. A. Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci, IV.1 
(Leipzig 1894) 52 and 53. 

69 See Legrand, NixoAáov Logiavod tod Kepxvpaiov, 80; Legrand, Nicolas Sophianos: Grammaire, 86; 
Papadopoulos, NixoA&ov Xogiavod Ipauuaik), 254. 

70 Theodori Gazae introductionis grammaticae, 85. 

71 See Legrand, NixoAáov Logiavod tod Kepxvpaiov, 78; Legrand, Nicolas Sophianos: Grammaire, 84; 
Papadopoulos, NixoA&ov Logiavod I pauuatiki), 252. 
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A few lines further down Sofianos explains his didactic method: ‘stg óA(yov koipóv 
OéXev UAON và KAivel TA uépn TOD AOyou kai 0£Ast &gópet và xavovíGet Kai và veyxvoAoyà Kai 
tüAAa Mod siva ypapuiéva: Ayo, và ypd@et óp0à Kai và cuvtáoost TA AOYIA tou uè 
tÉyvmv YPOLLATIKTV KATH THY KOT ovvńðswav’, ‘[the student] will quickly learn to 
decline the parts of speech and will know the rules and the grammatical concepts and 
everything else as it is here written: I mean, he will learn orthography and syntax as it 
applies to the vernacular according to the art of grammar’.’”* That is to say, the student 
will first learn the basics of morphology (book 1 in Gazis) and will then develop the 
linguistic theory (Gazis 2) and then learn everything else, namely orthography (Gazis 
3) and syntax (Gazis 4). Note that the words téiAAa ody siva ypauuéva (everything 
else as it is here written), though not factually true, indicate that Sofianos at the time 
of writing was certain that his grammar would contain books on orthography and 
syntax. 

In the dedicatory letter, Sofianos informs his potential sponsor, Cardinal de 
Lorraine, that the grammar will comprise three books: (1) parts of speech including 
noun and verb morphology; (2) orthography; and (3) syntax. If funding is available, 
he may even compile a dictionary. While the first of these three books is ready, the 
other two are still in the making.” 

This first book is the grammar as we know it, but without the prefatory material at 
the very end. Sofianos' original plan appears to have been to use Gazis’ books 1 and 3-4 
as his model (= Sofianos' books 1-3). But then at some stage, after he had presented his 
book to Cardinal de Lorraine, he came to regret his decision and thought of adding his 
vernacular version of the second book of Gazis, full of technical information and hard on 
linguistics. But as he had not yet given up on his idea of three books (morphology, 
orthography and syntax), Sofianos decided to incorporate Gazis’ book 2 into his own 
first book as a kind of appendix, which is why there is no formal separation between 
the end of morphology (= Gazis 1) and the beginning of the preface to linguistics 
(2 Gazis 2). 

Sofianos never completed his project. He did not write an appendix to his book 1 
(1b=Gazis 2), nor did he compose books 2 and 3 (Gazis 3 and 4) as he had 
promised. "^ The reason of course is that with Cardinal de Lorraine dead, it was clear 
to Sofianos that money would not be forthcoming, and he stopped working on the 
project. In its unfinished state, the Paris manuscript bears witness to the moment 


72 See Legrand, Nixoddov Xogiavod tod Kepxvpaiov, 79; Legrand, Nicolas Sophianos: Grammaire, 84; 
Papadopoulos, NixoAáov Logiavod Tpappatixyn, 252. The word koipóv is omitted in the two editions of 
Legrand. 

73 See Legrand, NixoA&ov Xogiavod tod Kepxvpaiov, 26; Legrand, Nicolas Sophianos: Grammaire, 34; 
Papadopoulos, Nixoddov Logiavod TpappatiKn, 202. 

74 Contrary to what A. Moustoxydis, *NikóAooc Lopiavéc’, 'EAugvouvijuov 4 (1843) 249, states, Marc. gr. 
492, fol. 223', does not contain Sofianos’ book on syntax. The ms. dates from the mid 15th c., the ‘syntax’ 
(one page only) deals with Ancient Greek, and its author is a different Sofianos. See Vitti, Nicola Sofianós, 
20 and Stoppie, ‘Sophianos on participles and relative pronouns’, 321. 
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Sofianos abandoned his plans. Both manuscripts together (P and V) allow us to 
understand how Sofianos' ideas developed and what the edition-that-never-was would 


have looked like, had Sofianos been more fortunate. Suffice it to say that Sofianos’ 
Grammatical Introduction deserves a new scholarly edition, based on both 
manuscripts. ^ 


Appendix: Adverbial categories in six grammars (the numbers refer to the 


order in which they are treated)? 
Sofianos Dion. Thrax | Chrysoloras Gazis Chalkondylis Laskaris 

1 Xpoviká 1 1 1 1 il 
2 HEOÓTNTOG 2-3 3 and 5 3 3 3 
3 TOOÓTNTOG 4-5 4 4 4 4 
4 TOTIKÓ 6 6 2 2 2 
5 £UyTic 7 7 26 26 - 
6 OXETALAOTIKE 8 8 27 27 37 
7 àpvntiká 9 10 18 19 29 
8 Oavpaotiká 13 9 28 28 38 
9 ànayopEvTKá 11 - 19 18 30 
10  ópotw5osoG 12 11 9 9 10 
11  zikaopuob 14 12 20 20 31 
12  iá&eog 15 13 8 8 9 
13  á0poíosoG 16 14 5 5 5 
14 . napokeAe0osoG 17 15 31 (II.1) - 6 
15 | ànoówuká - - - - - 
16 ovyKpicems 18 16 11 11 12 
17 J&épotüosog 19 17 21 21 32 
18 | énuóáosog 20 18 12 12 23 
19  pepowbosoc 24 19 14 14 25 
20  &wipéceog - - 6 6 7 
21 .&&ompéosog - - 7 7 8 
22  üàmnootócsoG = = 10 10 11 
23 | àuotóceoc - - - - 20 
24 = àvéceoG = ES 13 13 24 
25  sgbgpavuká = = = = = 
26  xoatopotiká 23 21 15 15 27 
27 Jkatagatikó 10 - 16 16 26 
28 = ànopotukóv 22 22 17 17 28 
29 — digews - - 22 22 33 
30 . óuwcogpnuká - - 24 24 35 
31  ékmAf$eoc - - 29 29 39 
32  Oswaopoð 26 23 30 30 40 
33 J ÓwkoAvtkóv - - 33 (IL3) - - 
34 J kpowysoc - - 34 (11.4) - - 
35  &pupavukóá - - 35 (ILS) - - 
36 | Xquká - - 23 23 34 
37  mooótqtoc &opíotov Kai TOLOTNHTOS - - - - 14 
38  bgoipéceoG - - - - 13 
39  0guká 25 20 25 25 36 
40  &0viká - - - - 18 


75 Marjolijne C. Janssen and I are currently preparing a critical edition, with introduction and linguistic 


commentary. 


76 This appendix, apart from Sofianos, is based on Uhlig, Appendix Artis Dionysii Thracis, 2-11. 
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This article examines relations between the Orthodox Church of Cyprus and the British 
colonial government during the First World War. I argue that the Great War constituted 
the first turning point in Church-State relations during colonial rule in Cyprus which, 
following other developments, finally collapsed during the 1950s. I discuss how the 
dynamic of the Enosis movement for the union of Cyprus with Greece was bolstered 
during the Great War. This in turn, the article will show, had significant repercussions 
on the attitudes of the Orthodox Church and the British authorities, transformed their 
relationship and opened the way for future developments. 


Keywords: Colonial Cyprus; Church-State relations; Enosis movement; First World War 


Introduction 


Unlike the later years of British rule in Cyprus, the period of the First World War has so 
far received scant scholarly attention. While attention is usually given to the 1915 British 
offer of Cyprus to Greece,” it nevertheless remains true that the Great War transformed 
the island on many levels. This article addresses the ways the war affected relations 


1 I would like to thank the two anonymous readers as well as Professor Peter Mackridge for their 
constructive comments and suggestions on the text. 

2 G.S.Georghallides, A Political and Administrative History of Cyprus 1918-1926: with a Survey of the 
Foundations of British Rule (Nicosia 1970) 88-101; C. A. Theodoulou, ‘The 1915 British offer of Cyprus to 
Greece in light of the war in the Balkans’, Exetnpic Kévtpov Emotnuovixav Epevvov 4 (1970-1) 417-30; 
C. M. Woodhouse, ‘The offer of Cyprus: October 1915’, in C. Svolopoulos (ed.), Greece and Britain 
during the First World War (Thessaloniki 1985); J. T. A. Koumoulides, ‘Cyprus, the Enosis struggle and 
Greece: Sir John Stavridi and the British offer of 1915’, Journal of Modern Hellenism 4 (1987) 93-119; 
L. Theocharides, ‘The British offer of Cyprus to Greece, 1915’, Exetnpic Kévtpov Ezotguovikcv Epevvov 
XXVI (2000) Supplement, 5-92; Z. Fotakis, *H vavtuý zoditixy tns MeyóAng Bperavíag ka n mpoontiKy 
napaxopnons tug Kózpou omy EAAGSa 1912-1914’, in G. Kazamias and P. Papapolyviou (eds), O 
EAevOépioc BevitéAoc kou n Kónpoc (Athens 2008). 
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between the Orthodox Church of Cyprus and the British colonial administration. It 
suggests that an important turning point in Church-State relations in Cyprus can be 
traced during the Great War as developments which took place on the island resulted 
in a hardening of attitudes of both the Orthodox Church and the British authorities. 
The experience of the war and its aftermath accelerated the dynamic of the Enosis 
movement and paved the way for future developments, which eventually led to the 
collapse of this relationship in the 1950s. 

The autocephalous Orthodox Church of Cyprus in general and the archbishop in 
particular traditionally played a leading part in the island’s political life.’ The Greeks 
of Cyprus looked to the archbishop as their leader and protector. Under the Ottoman 
millet system, the archbishop was regarded as the civil and religious leader of his 
community (ethnarch). As such the Orthodox Church enjoyed certain privileges, the 
most important being the collection of taxes from the Orthodox flock.* Upon their 
arrival on the island the British did not fully recognize the involvement of the Church 
in civil affairs? and this came as a shock to the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Soon, however, 
emboldened by greater freedom in civil life, the religious institution consolidated its 
place as the second source of power on the island after the British administration. 
Enosis (union of Cyprus with Greece) posed a potential challenge to the British 
colonial government almost from the outset of its rule on the island. In 1878, Bishop 
Kyprianos of Kitium and then Archbishop Sofronios addressed the British hospitably; 
both expressed their expectations for the future. Kyprianos had explicitly asked for 
union with Greece whereas Archbishop Sofronios discreetly incorporated the 
immediate hopes of the Greek Cypriot population for a better future into his welcome 
speech. The difference between the approaches of Kyprianos and Sofronios on the 
question of Enosis has been pointed out in the existing literature: the bishop’s was 
direct and at least potentially insistent, while the archbishop’s was couched in more 
moderate terms.° This in turn allows for a rough and preliminary classification of Greek 
Cypriot attitudes towards Enosis, one of a maximalist inclination, the other marked by a 
more collaborationist impulse. In this context it is important to stress that in the early 
stages of British rule Greek Cypriots promoted their national aspirations together with 
requests for the amelioration of economic and social conditions on the island; all such 
demands were put forward in a moderate and peaceful way. Gradually, by the end of 
the First World War, developments within and surrounding the island would facilitate 
the hardcore attitude towards Enosis to prevail. In such a milieu the Orthodox Church 
would become the foremost exponent of Greek irredentism in Cyprus.’ 


3 See generally J. Hackett, A History of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus (London 1901). 

4 On the political prerogatives of the Church of Cyprus see T. Papadopoullos, ‘Orthodox Church and civil 
authority’, Journal of Contemporary History 2:4 (1967) 201-9. 

5 B. Englezakis, Eixoot ueAétou did tyv Exxdnotav Kónpov: 4° éoc 20°% arov (Athens 1996) 580. 

6 C. Kyrris, History of Cyprus (Nicosia 1985) 302. 

7  Onthe interplay between religion and nationalism in Cyprus see P. M. Kitromilides, Religion and Politics in 
the Orthodox World: The Ecumenical Patriarchate and the Challenges of Modernity (Abingdon 2019) 51-3. 
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Despite the fragility of relations between the Orthodox Church and the British 
authorities during the early years of British rule the tendency for cooperation prevailed 
as both actors sought to have workable relations. This is best exemplified during the 
service of High Commissioner Sir Walter Sendall (1892-98). In 1893 the high 
commissioner, together with Archbishop Sofronios, supported the reform and 
extension of the Hellenic School® to include a Lyceum (which became the renowned 
Pancyprian Gymnasium) and was present at its opening ceremony. Sendall regarded 
the School as a catalyst for the general improvement of education? and he was highly 
respected by Cypriots.? As Sendall’s term of office reached its end a delegation of 
Cypriots organized a farewell ceremony at the Phaneromeni girls’ school in which the 
archbishop himself unveiled a column in Sendall's honour. 

During 1900-9 the long rivalry for the election of a new archbishop demonstrated 
the degree to which religion and politics were inextricably related. In 1912 the 
archbishop was acknowledged as the chair of the newly-established Political 
Organization," the creation of which marked a turning point in the adoption of a 
more forceful Enosis policy on the part of Greek Cypriots. This followed the 
resignation of the Greek members of the Legislative Council in 1912 after the High 
Commissioner, Hamilton Goold-Adams, rejected any discussion of their grievances, 
including Enosis demands and the abolition of the much-resented Tribute.'? During 
the summer of 1912, under the auspices of the Political Organization, a delegation was 
sent to London to present Greek Cypriot demands to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Lewis Harcourt. It is important to stress that despite pursuing their national 
demands, the delegation envisaged a positive outcome in the framework of 
Anglo-Hellenic friendship and kept its Enosis rhetoric strictly within such limits. 
Hopes for Enosis were bolstered by Greek military successes in the ensuing Balkan 


8 The Hellenic School was founded in 1812 by Archbishop Kyprianos (1810-21) and was dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity. In 1893, on the initiative of Archbishop Sofronios, supported by Sendall, the Hellenic School 
was developed into a Lyceum, an upper secondary school. It was to become the renowned Pancyprian 
Gymnasium, one of the most important secondary schools of the island. 

9  Bythe 1920s education was to become a most perplexing question, which troubled relations between the 
Church of Cyprus and the British government. See A. Heraclidou, Imperial Control in Cyprus: Education and 
Political Manipulation in the British Empire (London 2017). 

10 D. Markides, Sendall in Cyprus 1892-1898: A Governor in Bondage (Nicosia 2015) 70-1, 194. 

11 Op.cit., 198. 

12 Thecentral committee of the Political Organization was composed chiefly of the archbishop, the bishops 
and the members of the Legislative Council who had resigned. See T. Papadopoullos, H 919py&vooic tov eOvixod 
xivijuatoc 1901-1931: Eyypaga, oxóAi, dnuooioypagiky vexunpíooic (Nicosia 2009) 7-9. 

13 On the Tribute see D. Markides, The Cyprus Tribute and Geopolitics in the Levant, 1875-1960 
(London 2019). See also D. Markides ‘Bailed in: Strategy, finance and the acquisition of Cyprus, 1878’, in 
A. Yiangou, G. Kazamias and R. Holland (eds), The Greeks and tbe British in the Levant 1800-1960s: 
Between Empires and Nations (London 2016) 83-96. 
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Wars in which a significant number of Greek Cypriot volunteers participated. '^ All in all, 
in 1913, Greek Cypriots strongly believed that Enosis was imminent. '? 


The onset of the Great War: the British annexation of Cyprus, 1914 


On the eve of the outbreak of hostilities, Archbishop Cyril II and the members of the 
Legislative Council exerted pressure on the British government by preparing a 
plebiscite demanding union with Greece. The fiftieth anniversary of the cession of the 
Ionian Islands to Greece in 1864 was an apt opportunity to do so. Cyril submitted a 
memorandum to the high commissioner, signed by himself and the Greek members of 
the Legislative Council, stressing the importance of the anniversary and expressing the 
hope this example would be repeated in the case of Cyprus.'^ The memorandum went 
on to stress that all villages would conduct an Enosis plebiscite asking for the union of 
the island with Greece." Goold-Adams replied that he did not intend to obstruct the 
people's freedom of expression; he would gladly pass the memorandum to the king 
and the secretary of state for the colonies: 


There is no doubt that the demands of the Greek Cypriot people for annexation 
to the Greek Kingdom have the sympathy of a great part of the British people 
[...]. I do not intend to forbid the free expression of the people of Cyprus 
through plebiscites or any other way when this takes place within the limits of 
the constitutional order without upsetting the existing peace and harmony 
with other races on the island. The involvement of the higher clergy and the 
(Greek) honorable members of the Legislative Council provides, for me, a 
guarantee for this. !? 


Considering how the relationship between the Church and the British authorities 
developed in the later years of British rule, such a statement is remarkable as it 
demonstrates the degree to which, despite their fragility, relations between Church and 
State remained good. Petitions for Enosis began to circulate in villages. London was 
naturally unwilling to consent to any such demand, and the onset of the war halted 
any development pertaining to the matter. 


14 For the experience of the Balkan Wars and Greek Cypriot volunteers see P. Papapolyviou, H Kózpoc kou oi 
Baáxavikoi HóAguoi. XoufoA( otnv 1otopia tov Kompiaxod £ÜcAovuouob (Nicosia 1997). 

15 D. Markides, ‘Bpetavixr, Bevitedopiiia kot BeviteAu] Ayyogůia otv nepintoon tnc Kónpov, 1906- 
1931’, in G. Kazamias and P. Papapolyviou (eds), O EAev0£pioc BevitéAoc kou y Kónpoc (Athens 2008) 65. 
16 ‘HKevtpixn Exttpomy ení tov moArtikod ayóvoç tc Koónpov' Néov E@voc, 24 May/6 June 1914; 'Avepyaotot 
tnc B' yevucrs ovvededoeas tns Moths Opyavéosoc, Nov E0voc, 24 May/6 June 1914. 

17 For the text of the plebiscite see ‘To ónuowripiopa poc tov pacu.éa tns AyyMac , Néov 'EGvoc, 7/20 June 
1914; Exxdnotiaotixdc Kypvé, “To vnoypagnoóuevov vró tov Aaob 9npoyripiopo? 70 (1914) 260-1. 

18 ‘O e0vikóc ayóv tov Konpíiov', EAcv0epía, 26 May/6 June 1914. I would like to acknowledge the help of 
Michalis Stavri, PhD candidate at the History and Archaeology Department, University of Cyprus, in tracing 
this reference. The English translation of newspaper articles in Greek is mine, unless stated otherwise. 
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One point which merits mention is the uneasiness which spread through the Turkish 
Cypriot community in response to rumours suggesting Turks signed the petition too: 
according to such rumours, the mukhtar and two azas in the village of Eptakomi had 
signed the Enosis petition. A report by the acting chief of the police, however, 
concluded that no such incident took place.'? Other reports noted that in Larnaca, the 
lower classes of Turkish Cypriots believed an attempt would be made to induce 
members of the community who were ‘Linovamvaki’ (Crypto-Christians) to sign the 
petition.” These examples were suggestive of the tension and suspicion which began 
building up between the Greeks and Turks of Cyprus.”! 

The Great War significantly affected Cyprus, even though the island did not 
experience any military operations.” The immediate repercussion of the onset of 
World War I on Cyprus was the unilateral annexation of the island by Britain, once 
the Ottoman Empire had entered the war on the side of the Central Powers on 5 
November 1914.” This development was critical because the argument made by 
Britain that it could not hand the island to Greece because it belonged to Turkey, as 
the Cyprus Convention of 1878 stated, lost its validity." Greek Cypriots welcomed 
the annexation first and foremost as a step closer to union with Greece. The 
newspaper Edevdepia, on 14 November, quoted the Greek Premier, Eleftherios 
Venizelos: 


The annexation of Cyprus must be characterized as the last stage towards the 
national restoration of this great Greek Island. And, according to private 


information in the possession of this Government, it may be considered that 


the Union of Cyprus with its mother Greece will be realized in the near future. ^? 


The prevailing mood was also reflected in the newspaper ®awvy tns Kózpov, which hailed 
the annexation as the ‘last stop’ before the union of Cyprus with Greece.5 The 
newspaper stressed its hope that the British would fulfil the national demands of Greek 
Cypriots, and that Goold-Adams would be the last ever British high commissioner to 


19 The National Archives of the United Kingdom (henceforth TNA), Report to local Commandant, 21 
August 1914, FCO 141/2360. 

20 TNA, Acting Chief Commandant of Police to the Chief Secretary, 13 August 1914, FCO 141/2360. 
21 TNA, Acting Chief Secretary to the Chief Commandant of Police, 21 July 1914, FCO 141/2360. 

22 For Cyprus’ non-military contribution to the war see A. Heraclidou, ‘Cyprus’s non-military contribution 
to the allied war effort during World War l’, The Round Table: The Commonwealth Journal of International 
Affairs 103:2 (2014) 193-200. Also R. Holland ‘Cyprus and the Great War of 1914-1918’, The Round 
Table: The Commonwealth Journal of International Affairs 108:3 (2019) 229-40. 

23 The Cyprus Gazette, No. 1136, 5 November 1914. 

24 G.F. Hill, A History of Cyprus (Cambridge 1952) IV, 521. 

25 Op. cit., 521-2. For the Cyprus Convention see D. E. Lee, Great Britain and the Cyprus Convention 
Policy of 1878 (Cambridge 1934). 

26 'OseAsvxaíoc otaOpóc', Govij ts Kózpov, 1/14 November 1914; *Katoyri-apocóáptnotc-Evoots', dovij vc 
Kónpov, 8/21 November 1914. 
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serve in Cyprus.’ The paper referred to the 1878 welcome address by Sofronios in which 
he expressed his hopes regarding both the national question and the amelioration of some 
of the difficult aspects of the daily life of Cypriots. According to the editorial, in 1878 the 
head of the Orthodox Church and the high commissioner had signed a ‘sacred contract,’ 
and the annexation of Cyprus was a renewal of that contract which the visit of 
Archbishop Cyril II to the high commissioner, following the news of the annexation, 
only reasserted.?? 

The Orthodox Church enthusiastically welcomed this development. Archbishop 
Cyril IL, who was elevated to the throne in 1910 following the end of a decade of 
archiepiscopal rivalry,” greeted the annexation. The Greek members of the Legislative 
Council headed by the archbishop visited the high commissioner with a memorandum 
declaring Greek Cypriots would support Britain and her allies in the struggle against 
the Central Powers; the petitioners simultaneously expressed their hope that recent 
developments would take Cyprus a step closer towards union with Greece. A similar 
memorandum was sent to the secretary of state for the colonies expressing the desire of 
the archbishop and the Greek members of the Legislative Council: 


to become the interpreters of the joy felt by the Church and the people for the 
final deliverance of our Fatherland from the Turkish sovereignty and to 
declare that to the change in the political status quo of the Island, which has 
been the outcome of the war circumstances, we look as to a last and 
provisional station leading to the rapid and definitive national rehabilitation 
of our Fatherland, that is, to her Union with the free Greek Kingdom to 
which she belongs of right and which is destined to continue in Cyprus the 
noble principles of liberty and equality of civic rights. ?? 


27 'Kocoyf-IIpooóptnoig-Evocig, Pav tys Kónpov, 8/21 November 1914. The newspaper's first page 
featured pictures of Sir Garnet Wolseley and Hamilton Goold-Adams as the first and last British high 
commissioners to serve on the island respectively. 

28 Op.cit. The editorial also highlighted Greek Cypriot efforts towards their national demands since 1878. 
These included the 1881 memorandums, the 1887 delegation to London, the demonstrations and 
memorandums of 1895 and later, during the visit of Winston Churchill in 1907, and finally the resignation 
of the Legislative Council and the establishment of the Political Organization in 1912. 

29 The archiepiscopal question of 1900-10 emerged following the death of Archbishop Sofronios in 1900. 
It was a dispute between the Bishop of Kyrenia, Kyrillos Vasileiou, and the Bishop of Kitium, Kyrillos 
Papadopoulos, for elevation to the Archiepiscopal See. The conflict between the two candidates to the 
throne involved essentially a struggle between different attitudes towards nationalism. Eventually the more 
forceful nationalists won and this had serious implications for the future. See P. M. Kitromilides, ‘Greek 
irredentism in Asia Minor and Cyprus’ Middle Eastern Studies 26:1 (1990) 12. For this phase of the 
Church of Cyprus history the reader can also consult Nikos Christodoulou, To apyiezickozikó Gitnua tç 
Künpov kata ta éty 1900-1910 (Nicosia 1999). 

30 TNA, CO 67/174, Memorandum of Archbishop and Legislative Council to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, 8 November 1914, cited in R. Coughlan (ed.), Enosis and the British: British Official Documents 
1878-1950 (New York 2004) XI, 72-3. 
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Thus, at the time, the belief the British would assist in the fulfilment of the national 
demands held strong, and the annexation of Cyprus further reinforced such aspirations. 


The 1915 British offer of Cyprus to Greece: Church reactions and British 
attitudes 


Goold-Adams’ term of office ended in late 1914. In his farewell speech, he acknowledged 
the national demands of Greek Cypriots: 


Iam aware of the fact that during the first months of my arrival here, there was a 
difference of opinion between us... Nevertheless such controversy quickly faded 
away. I have acknowledged and respected from a very early stage your national 
demands, which I regard as entirely justified as only uncivilized and uneducated 
people would not respect the 3000 years of your island’s history.?! 


Naturally the vernacular press duly hailed this acknowledgement. In January 1915, 
Cyprus welcomed a new High Commissioner, Sir John Eugene Clauson.?? Upon his 
arrival in Nicosia, Clauson first received Archbishop Cyril for a few minutes and then 
went on to meet all the other representatives from both communities before taking his 
oath.” Unlike in later years, when relations between the heads of the Church and the 
representatives of the colonial government tended to be rather strained (for example, 
Governor William Battershill held his first meeting with the Acting Archbishop 
Leontios once Greece had entered the Second World War in October 1940, even 
though he had assumed his duties in the summer of 1939), during the Great War 
mutual respect still remained a fundamental element of this relationship. 

Undoubtedly 1915 was a critical year for Enosis developments during the Great 
War. Indeed, news of the historic British offer of Cyprus to Greece only reached 
Cyprus once the offer had lapsed.** Despite the fact that that the offer was an 
opportunity that slipped away never to return, its significance was clear: it was seen as 
an admission of Greek Cypriot rights and a recognition on behalf of Britain that *...on 
national grounds the claims put forward by Greek Cypriots that the island should be 
united with Greece were not considered unjustifiable'.?? The British authorities were 
quick to rebuff this new wave of Greek Cypriot expectations, especially when a 


31 *Iepnoavüs Avayvóptoig', ový tys Kózpov, 29 November/12 December 1914. 

32 The Cyprus Gazette, No. 1146, 1 January 1915. Clauson had previously served as chief secretary of the 
Cyprus government (1906-11). 

33 “H dgiéic tov M. Appootot’, Savi tns Kixpov, 29 November/12 December 1914. 

34 The British offered to cede Cyprus to Greece if the latter agreed to help Serbia against Germany and her 
ally, Bulgaria. The anti-Venizelist government of Alexandros Zaimis decided to remain neutral and declined 
the offer. 

35 An acknowledgment made by Captain Charles William Orr, Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Cyprus. See Georghallides, Political and Administrative History, 89. 
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delegation headed by Archbishop Cyril himself visited the High Commissioner, Sir John 
Clauson, and asked him to convey to London their gratitude for the offer;?? telegrams 
expressing similar sentiments were also sent to the secretary of state for the colonies 
and the British Parliament?" The high commissioner hastily replied that following the 
Greek government's rejection of the offer, it was irrevocably withdrawn. He warned 
the members of the delegation they were British subjects and as such should avoid 
causing trouble.” The press commented widely on the development, even featuring 
extracts from the British press which argued against the prospect of Enosis.?? 

The rejection of the offer perplexed Greek Cypriots, who saw a unique opportunity 
slip by, but who nevertheless remained hesitant to oppose the decisions of the Greek 
government. Such an attitude did not go unobserved by Clauson, who informed his 
superiors that Greek Cypriots appeared unwilling to exert pressure on Greece. ? In 
reality, as Diana Markides explains, Greek Cypriots were caught in a dilemma as to 
how to handle the British: on the one hand, Britain was a supposedly liberal power, 
likely to consent to Enosis; on the other, it was the same administration which 
imposed the much resented Tribute and rejected pleas for political reform. At the same 
time, Greek Cypriots were concerned not to displease Greece. The complexity of this 
dilemma ‘resulted in a situation that allowed neither effective revolt, nor effective 
co-operation’.*! 

The Greeks of Cyprus were later criticized somewhat harshly by Eleftherios 
Venizelos for not pursuing their aims further at the time," even though they were 
never given the opportunity to do so. A plan to send the archbishop of Cyprus to 
Athens to request Enosis, with British consent and thus exerting firm pressure on the 


Greek government, was never implemented." The fact nevertheless remains that 


36 ‘To Gitnua tns Kónpov: Avo éyypaga’, EAcvOepía, 31 October/13 November 1915. The paper noted that 
the archbishop had stated to the high commissioner that a year earlier, on the annexation of the island, he and 
the members of the Legislative Council had visited Goold-Adams and expressed their support for the British 
empire and their belief that the annexation was a step closer to Enosis. Now, he went on, they wanted to 
express their gratitude to Great Britain for acknowledging Greek Cypriot national aims. See also 
*Konpiakóá: H npocgopá tnc Koónpov etc tnv EAAddo’, ExkAnoiotikóc Kipoc 94 (1915) 487-8. 

37 ‘“Tnàeypagńhpato’, EAcvOepía, 31 October/13 November 1915. 

38 D. Alastos, Cyprus in History: A Survey of 5000 Years (London 1976) 344. 

39 “Enpene vo napocopnri n Kónpoc; H ačía tnc vrjoov', ExevOepia, 18 June/1 July 1916. For an overview as 
to how the offer was viewed in Great Britain see also L. Theocharides, *The British offer of Cyprus to Greece 
(1915), Exetnpic Kévrpov Exiotnuovixayv Epevvov 26 (2000) Supplement, 57-72. 

40  V.Protopapas, Exdoyixy totopia ts Kónpov: [odtevtéc, kóuuata Kai £kAoyéc otv AyyAokpadía, 1878-1960 
(Athens 2012) 198. 

41 D. Markides, ‘Cyprus 1878-1925: Ambiguities and uncertainties’, in H. Faustmann and N. Peristianis 
(eds), Britain in Cyprus: Colonialism and Post-colonialism 1878-2006 (Mannheim 2006) 31. 

42 Archbishopric of Cyprus, Archbishop Cyril III Papers, Book 35, Eleftherios Venizelos to Archbishop 
Cyril, 19 February 1919; Also Markides, ‘Bpetavun Bevitedoguiio’, 69; Georghallides, Political and 
Administrative History, 124. 

43 Markides, ‘Bpetavicn Bevitedogtiia’, 69. 
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Greece’s refusal also highlighted a theme which would occur time and again: the clashing 
priorities between the Greek leadership in Athens and Greek Cypriot aspirations. 
Ultimately the Greek Cypriots failed to understand that the 1915 offer was the result 
of the temporary necessity created by war conditions.** Following the end of the Great 
War, the British were simply not willing to hand the island to another power. The 
offer had a long-term impact on Greek Cypriot Enosis politics and psychology, 
however, particularly as it convinced the majority of politicians and the Orthodox 
Church leadership that Enosis was a feasible outcome, a goal for which they should 
press even harder. Indeed, following the end of the war, the Enosis movement would 
acquire greater organizational complexity, and the Orthodox Church would 
increasingly be at the forefront of such efforts. 


The 1916 archiepiscopal election 


In early July 1916, Archbishop Cyril II, following a short illness, died in his home village 
of Prodromos, and his death opened the way for new archiepiscopal elections. Upon 
Cyril's death, the procedures for the conduct of a new election were set in motion. ^ 
The Bishop of Paphos, Iacovos Antzoulatos, served as the Locum Tenens. The 
candidates for the election were the Bishop of Kitium (Meletios Metaxakis), the 
Bishop of Kyrenia (Cyril), the Abbot of Kykko (Kleopas) and the Archimandrite 
Makarios Myriantheas, a nephew of the late Archbishop Cyril II. As Clauson reported 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Andrew Bonar Law, Makarios Myriantheas, 
who had served for some years as army chaplain in Greece and returned to the island 
in 1915, was seen by many as representing a continuance of the traditions of the 
archbishops of Cyprus. Clauson noted the abbot of Kykko was young and 
inexperienced, while Cyril of Kyrenia, the defeated protagonist of the 1900-9 contest, 
made, according to the high commissioner, no efforts on this occasion to be elected 
and his attitude was overall passive.*° Lastly, the Bishop of Kitium, Meletios 
Metaxakis, was by far the most progressive candidate: he spoke many languages and, 
during his term as bishop, he had significantly improved the bishopric's properties and 
had also founded the ecclesiastical school in Larnaca.*” Metaxakis was a close friend 
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and ardent supporter of Eleftherios Venizelos and was the key representative of 
Venizelos’ supporters in Cyprus; he was in fact labelled by one of the leading 
newspapers of Cyprus, EAcv6epía as the ‘Venizelos of the Cypriot Church'.^? 
Metaxakis’ candidature was supported by the pro-Venizelist Cypriot press, but his 
Venizelism rendered him suspect by those whose sympathies lay with King Constantine. 
Indeed, the pro-Constantine part of the press criticized Metaxakis’ candidature. Overall 
the press served as the main forum of debate between the opposing camps. 

The archiepiscopal election of 1916 was the first to be governed by the new charter of 
the Church of Cyprus, which was issued by the Holy Synod in 1914.7? While the election 
of 1910, the first to take place during British rule, was marked by so much controversy, 
the 1916 elections were held in a much quieter fashion. This was probably due to the long 
archiepiscopal rivalry, which underlined the need for a quieter election; an announcement by 
the members of the Legislative Council prompting everybody to show restraint also served to 
keep things calm.?? None of the candidates won a clear majority of votes of ‘general 
representatives", and the difference between the number of votes cast for Makarios, the 
abbot of Kykko and the bishop of Kyrenia was minimal. The votes for Metaxakis were 
some way behind, although, as Clauson noted, he was expected to receive support in the 
Holy Synod. This uncertain situation prompted negotiations between the candidates: 
eventually both Makarios and Metaxakis withdrew their candidature, and the result 
favoured Cyril. Makarios Myriantheas, a fervent Enosist, would assume the vacant 
throne of the Kyrenia Bishopric; this was not to be without consequences for the future. 

The new Archbishop, Cyril IIl, was enthroned once the high commissioner 
acknowledged the election, a point on which Clauson particularly insisted.’ The high 
commissioner, who was in Kyrenia on the day of the election, insisted the Holy Synod 
should wait for his return before taking any further steps. Indeed, on 25 November 
Clauson privately conferred with the elected archbishop and, following this interview, he 
formally acknowledged the election. In their private interview, Clauson emphasized the 
need for him and the archbishop to maintain an impeccable relationship; Clauson further 
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referred to matters he thought were important, including the flying of the Greek flag (hence a 
secular flag of a foreign power) on Orthodox churches throughout the island, a matter on 
which the high commissioner called the archbishop's attention although he did not request 
immediate practical action. Cyril assured him he was eager to maintain cordial relations 
with the government. This was exemplified during his enthronement: the new archbishop 
first thanked the government for his recognition; he went on to declare that the ceremony 
was not the place to make known his policy and concluded his speech without any 
reference to Enosis. Naturally, some of the local politicians who were present were taken 
aback; for Clauson this was proof of Cyril's desire to maintain cordial relations with the 
government. Cyril’s behaviour during his enthronement demonstrated his desire to be 
discreet with the British, particularly during turbulent times. Nevertheless, as the war 
went on, it became all the more difficult for the key protagonists to compromise. Despite 
Cyril’s moderation, following Greece’s entry into the hostilities in 1917, national 
aspirations became more forceful and difficult to keep in check. This, combined with the 
British determination to keep their hold on Cyprus, would gradually lead the Orthodox 
Church and the British authorities into a new phase of their relationship. 


Church affairs, Enosis politics and the British authorities, 1917-18 


In late 1916, following the archiepiscopal election and with the November events in 
Greece?? in the background, the colonial government considered prohibiting the flying 
of the Greek flag in local celebrations. This unavoidably displeased Greek Cypriots, as 
exemplified by an incident in Famagusta during a visit by Archbishop Cyril in January 
1917. A crowd had assembled at the town's railway station to welcome the 
archbishop, and the town's schoolchildren were waving the Greek flag. When a police 
order was given for students to remove the flags, tension ensued. The archbishop and 
the Greek members of the Legislative Council protested to the high commissioner: ‘I 
anticipate that the prohibition (of flying flags), being as it is, contrary to the liberal 
status quo hitherto obtaining, which honours the English Government, is not approved 
by the magnanimity of your Excellency'.?^ Clauson's reply, nevertheless, was firm: the 


53 By that time, Greece had split into two rival states, a Venizelist in Thessaloniki and a Constantinist in 
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provost marshal”? had ascertained that in view of ‘local circumstances and recent 
international events, the processional display of those flags by British subjects was not 
unlikely to be resented and actively opposed’.°° Although Clauson regretted upsetting 
the Greek Christians of Famagusta, he nonetheless advised Cyril that this action had 
the complete support of his government. The high commissioner then added: 


The use in Cyprus of that flag has been gradually extending from a 
complimentary display on certain anniversaries to ceremonial usages, 
especially in recent years, which are without precedent or example in any 
other county and are, in some cases, open to grave objection. It has been my 
desire that no question of the kind should be raised in these troubled times, 
and on the 8? November 1915, when I received your Beatitude’s lamented 
predecessor and the Greek Christian members of the Legislative Council, I 
confined myself to enjoining the avoidance at the present juncture of any 
public expressions of racial sentiment that might be interpreted as derogating 
from their political allegiance, or might disturb the susceptibilities of any 
fellow subjects.°” 


The high commissioner also called on the archbishop to reconsider his approach to the 
flag question. This was connected with other developments Greek Cypriot society was 
experiencing at the time concerning the National Schism which was unfolding in full 
force on the Greek mainland. Larnaca served as the testing ground for the exchange of 
opinions between the two camps, as Meletios Metaxakis, Bishop of Kitium, and Filios 
Zannettos, mayor of the town and a principal supporter of King Constantine’s camp, 
were based there. 

Earlier, in 1915, Metaxakis had publicly criticized the rejection of the British offer by 
the anti-Venizelist government of Alexandros Zaimis for Enosis.?? Then, following the 
dramatic events in Greece during November 1916, the bishop of Kitium had stopped 
offering prayers for the Greek king.” Beginning in late 1916 and during 1917 the 
confrontation between the two became rather intense. Tensions peaked on 30 
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January 1917, on School Day at the Evryviadio Gymnasium in Larnaca, which followed 
the flag incident in Famagusta. Following the reading of a poem dedicated to the Greek 
flag by a young pupil,°' the bishop of Kitium addressed the crowd by referring 
specifically to the flag question and the colonial authorities’ prohibition of the Greek 
flag. In his passionate speech, Metaxakis also allegedly stated he did not approve of 
the acts against British soldiers by supporters of Constantine which took place in 
Athens during the November events.°? Zannettos, who was also present, then 
interrupted the speech, and their dispute was eventually resolved in court. ?? 

These developments were closely observed by the colonial authorities.°* The 
confrontation between these two prominent figures would continue until Metaxakis' 
elevation to the archiepiscopal throne of Greece in March 1918.9? It is important to 
note for the purposes of this study that repercussions of the Greek National Schism in 
Cyprus were based more on loyalties to the protagonists of the events, Eleftherios 
Venizelos and King Constantine, rather than to actual ideologies as the National 
Schism never penetrated Cypriot society to the degree it did on the Greek mainland. It 
would soon be proven the quest for Enosis had the capacity to narrow such divisions. 

Perhaps more importantly, the colonial administration's intention to prohibit the use 
of the Greek flag made Archbishop Cyril privately admit the need for organizing the 
Enosis struggle in a more effective way.°° The entry of Greece into the Great War in 
summer 1917 marked a turning point, after which political activity on the Enosis front 
increased, including the dispatch of telegrams to London and Athens. Greek Cypriots 
insisted on the fact that Greece was now fighting alongside the Allies.°’ The entry of 
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Greece into the war demonstrated the need for collective organization on the Enosis front. 
Committed to his role as ethnarch, Archbishop Cyril soon shrank the gap between 
Venizelists and anti-Venizelists by holding a conference on 8 December 1917 at the 
archbishop's palace, to which he invited members of the higher clergy, newspaper 
editors, the Greek members of the Legislative Council, and other prominent figures of 
the Greek Cypriot political strata.°* This demonstrated that the goal of Enosis was 
capable of uniting these opposing camps. Cyril opened the conference by emphasizing 
that it was being held on behalf of all Cypriots and was therefore ‘pancyprian’. In the 
speech that the archbishop went on to give,^? he explained that the ideological basis 
on which the war was being fought should lead Great Britain to detach herself from 
those restrictions which had held her back so far from exercising a truly liberal policy 
towards her colonies. The participation of Greece in this war at the side of Great 
Britain and with Cypriot volunteers was evidence, Cyril continued, of the common 
goals which bonded Hellenism with Great Britain. The cession of Cyprus to Greece 
was rightful and would confirm British support for and commitment to a struggle for 
the restoration of human liberties. The memorandum of the conference which was 
duly submitted by the archbishop to the high commissioner stressed once again the 
demand for Enosis. It is telling of the new conditions now prevailing that no demand, 
other than national, featured in the memorandum. Indeed, as the local Greek press 
commented, the conference was important because it demonstrated the determination 
of all participants to work together and focus on the fulfilment of the national cause. 
Therefore, as the war neared its end Greek Cypriots believed that Cyprus would 
become part of Greece in post-war territorial adjustments. The end of the war was 
celebrated in Cyprus as it was elsewhere. Telegrams of congratulations were sent to 
President Wilson and to the Prime Ministers of Great Britain, France and Italy; these 
telegrams also expressed the Greek Cypriot wish for Enosis. Both the British 
government in London and the high commissioner in Nicosia thanked Cypriots for 
their contribution.” 

The end of the war convinced Greek Cypriots they should now press harder for their 
national demands. The Enosis movement had matured during the war. To this end, a 
‘national delegation’ was formed under the leadership of Archbishop Cyril, comprising 
both Venizelists and anti-Venizelists, all of them members of the Legislative Council.” 
This was the first time the demand for Enosis was put forward on its own, rather than 
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as part of a wider set of requests.” It was by far the most ambitious Greek Cypriot 
political campaign since the arrival of the British in 1878.7* 

An account of the experience of this delegation lies beyond the scope of this paper. 
What must be emphasized, though, is the impetus given to the Enosis movement by the 
continuing disappointment Greek Cypriots faced in their efforts to make their demands 
heard. In Paris, Eleftherios Venizelos advised the members of the delegation to go to 
London and come to a direct understanding with the British. When this was not 
achieved, the Greek Cypriot delegation returned home empty-handed and exasperated. 
As a result, disappointment and frustration would become basic components of Enosis 
psychology. Combined with the British decision to maintain a tight hold on Cyprus” 
and their refusal to discuss any prospect of Enosis, the movement would gradually 
become radicalized in the early 1920s, with the Church leadership at its head. Indeed, 
Greek Cypriots realized that in their demands for Enosis with Greece they were on 
their own. Henceforth, a sense of ‘Cyprus alone’ became a crucial component of the 
psychology of the Enosis movement. The Orthodox Church would now come to the 
fore as the principal institution promoting Enosis, and the movement would gain 
greater organizational complexity. The foundation of the National Council, under 
Church control, in 1921, which soon launched an effective boycott of the legislature 
by Greek Cypriots, was indicative of the new circumstances. /? 


Conclusions 


This article has sought to examine the complex way in which the war experience altered 
relations between the Orthodox Church of Cyprus and the British colonial authorities. It 
has endeavoured to demonstrate that this relationship was unavoidably affected by the 
course taken by Enosis aspirations, which were particularly strengthened during the 
Great War. Even on the eve of the outbreak of the war, Greek Cypriots firmly believed 
the fulfilment of their national aspirations was a goal which was soon to be 
accomplished, and this belief was reinforced by Greek successes during the Balkan 
Wars. While the onset of the war halted any further moves on behalf of Enosis, Greek 
Cypriots interpreted the annexation of Cyprus by Britain as a step closer to the 
satisfaction of their demand for union with Greece. The Orthodox Church’s 
relationship with the British authorities remained overall on good terms, as shown by 
this article; nevertheless, the formation of the Political Organization in 1912, with the 
archbishop at its head, is indicative of the changing nature of this relationship. The 
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fundamental event during the war was the 1915 British offer of Cyprus to Greece, which 
significantly affected Church-State relations. While no further initiatives were taken on 
the part of the Church during the war, the offer, in the long term, had a significant 
impact on Greek Cypriot Enosis psychology as, for Greek Cypriots, it was testimony 
to British willingness to hand Cyprus to Greece - the offer thus inspired extra pressure 
by Greek Cypriots to effect Enosis. As noted, what Greek Cypriots failed to 
understand was that the offer was dictated by urgent and temporary war needs; 
Cyprus was never again offered to Greece, not even after the latter finally entered the 
war in 1917. 

Beginning in 1917, a slight hardening of attitudes is discernible, both within the 
Orthodox Church and within the colonial authority — an outcome that was influenced 
by circumstances within and surrounding Cyprus. The pancyprian conference of 1917 
was critically important because it demonstrated that to achieve Enosis, the island's 
political differences could be overcome under the leadership of the archbishop.” 
Hopes and expectations for Enosis would culminate with the mission of the national 
delegation, and evidence that the expectation of Enosis had reached an unprecedented 
level is found in a number of examples. One of these is the speech delivered by the 
Bishop of Kitium, Nikodimos Mylonas, on the occasion of the departure of the 
delegation to Paris, who made explicit references to Enosis.” Another important 
example can be found in the context of the demonstrations and speeches which took 
place in January 1918 on the name-day of Eleftherios Venizelos. Bishop Mylonas, in 
his speech, stressed that the history of Crete demonstrated how liberty can be gained 
through tough and bloody struggles; such rhetoric would undoubtedly harden when 
the delegation failed in its cause. In subsequent developments the role of the two new 
Bishops of Kyrenia and Kitium, Makarios Myriantheas and Nikodimos Mylonas 
respectively, would be vital: both men were key participants in the 1931 October revolt. 

Indeed, the outbreak of the 1931 revolt is seen by historians as a critical point in 
relations between the Greeks of Cyprus and the British colonial administration." The 
British quickly suppressed the revolt and held the Church responsible as the principal 
instigator of events. Henceforth, relations between the Orthodox Church and the 
British remained rather strained, especially as the latter sought to curtail Church 
influence: the Bishops of Kyrenia and Kitium were exiled and, following the enactment 
of two ecclesiastical laws in 1937, the archiepiscopal throne remained vacant until 
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1947. The 1950s finally witnessed the collapse of this relationship, not least with 
developments concerning the elevation of Archbishop Makarios III and the onset of 
the EOKA revolt."! It was the experience of the First World War and its immediate 
aftermath, however, which triggered the changing attitudes of both the Orthodox 
Church in Cyprus and the British authorities. 
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This study examines how the Serpent Column in Constantinople came to be recognized as 
a talisman against snakes and snakebites in the 1390s. It first gives a working definition 
of what a talisman was in Byzantium. It shows that, despite the co-existence of different 
ideas of what talismans were, they share the basic principle that the talisman acts within a 
broader network of non-human forces and entities. Second, it shows how contemporaries 
used this understanding of talismans when they began to recognize the Serpent Column 
as a talisman. 
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A monumental bronze coil stands amid what remains of the old hippodrome in Istanbul 
(fig. 1).' Now approximately five-and-a-third metres tall, it was once two metres taller 
and surmounted by three outward-facing serpent heads (fig. 2). A fragment of one 
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Istanbuler Mitteilungen 47 (1997) 315-48; T. F. Madden, ‘The Serpent Column of Delphi in 
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Fig. 2. Cambridge, Wren Library, Trinity College, O.17.2 (Freshfield Album), dated 1574, 
folio 6 recto. The Serpent Column as depicted in the Freshfield Album. Credit: © Master 
and Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge 


head is in the archaeological museum nearby (fig. 3). The headless stump is today called 
the Serpent Column. It began its long history at the sanctuary of Apollo in Delphi, where 
it served as the monumental base for a tripod dedicated to Apollo in commemoration of 


Constantinople: Placement, purposes, and mutilations’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 16 (1992) 111- 
45; and R. M. Dawkins, ‘Ancient statues in medieval Constantinople’, Folklore 35, n. 3 (1924) 209-48. 
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Fig. 3. Istanbul, Archaeological Museum. Upper mandible of a surviving head from the 
Serpent Column. Credit: O Diliana Angelova. 


the Greek victory over the Persians at Plataia in 479 BCE.* About eight hundred years 
later, in the fourth century CE, the Roman emperor Constantine (r. 324-37) had the 
column moved to its current location in Constantinople.) Another thousand years 
later, by the 1390s, the monument’s original association with a specific military 
victory was largely forgotten. Many contemporaries instead saw it as a talisman 
against snakes and a remedy for snakebites (Table 1). Three Russian visitors to 
Constantinople—Ignatius of Smolensk, Zosima the Deacon, and Alexander the Clerk 
—claim that the column was in fact filled with venom. Alexander the Clerk, the 


2 Stephenson, Serpent Column, 29-96. 

3 Scholars have debated when the Serpent Column was moved to the hippodrome. Stichel and Stephenson 
note that while early sources are ambiguous, the column was in all likelihood moved to Constantinople by the 
emperor Constantine. See Stichel, ‘Schlangensaule’, 316-319; Stephenson, Serpent Column, 111-5. Albrecht 
Berger suggests it may have been moved to its present location only after 1261, see A. Berger, ‘The hippodrome 
of Constantinople in popular belief and folklore’, in B. Pitarakis (ed.), Hippodrom / Atmeydam. Istanbul’un 
Tarib Sabnesi — A Stage for Istanbul’s history (Istanbul 2010) 194—205, here 203. 

4 See G. Majeska, Russian Travelers in Constantinople in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 
(Washington, D.C. 1984): for the Anonymous Description, dated to 1389-91, see 142—5; for Ignatius of 
Smolensk, dated to 1389-92, see 92-3; for Alexander the Clerk, dated 1391—97, see 164—5; for Zosima 
the Deacon, dated 1419-22, see 184—5; see also Majeska’s commentary, 254—6; for the account by Ruy 
González de Clavijo, dated 1403, see F. López Estrada (ed.), Embajada a Tamorlán (Madrid 1999) 127; 
for an English translation, see Guy le Strange (trans.), Embassy to Tamerlane, 1403-1406 (London 1928) 
70-1; see also, A. A. Vasiliev, ‘Pero Tafur, a Spanish traveller of the fifteenth century and his visit to 
Constantinople, Trebizond, Italy’, Byzantion 7 (1932) 108-9; for the account by Cristoforo Buondelmonti, 
dated 1420, see G. Gerola, ‘Le vedute di Costantinopoli di Cristoforo Buondelmonti’, Studi Bizantini e 
Neoelenici 3 (1931) 274-5; for the account of Pero Tafur, dated 1437, see P. Tafur, Andanças é viajes de 
Pero Tafur por diversas partes del mundo avidos (Madrid 1874); for an English translation, see M. Letts 
(ed. and trans.), Travels and Adventures, 1435-1439 (New York 1926) 143. 

Harün Ibn Yahya, in Constantinople 911-3, mentions a talisman against snakes consisting of four brass 
serpents biting their own tails. Scholars generally agree that this passage probably does not describe the 
Serpent Column, see Dawkins, ‘Ancient statues’, 234, n. 51, Madden, ‘Serpent Column’, 113, and 
Stephenson, Serpent Column, 123. 
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Table 1. Accounts of the Serpent Column as Talisman 


Account Date Summary 

Ignatius of Smolensk’ 1389-1392 Column is filled with venom 

Anonymous Description” 1389-1391 Rotates three times a year, enchanted by Leo the Wise 

Alexander the Clerk? 1391-1397 Filled with venom by Leo the Wise 

Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo* 1403 Enchanted by an emperor to end a plague of serpents 

Zosima the Deacon? 1419-1422 Filled with venom and heals those bitten by snakes within the city 
Cristoforo Buondelmonti® 1420 Fountain dispensing water, wine and milk 

Pero Tafur^ 1437 Fountain dispensing wine and milk 


! Majeska, Russian Travelers, 92-3. 

?Majeska, Russian Travelers, 142-5. 

3Majeska, Russian Travelers, 164-5. 

Estrada, Embajada a Tamorlán; Strange (trans.), Embassy to Tamerlane, 71. 
5Majeska, Russian Travelers, 184-5. 

5Gerola, “Le Vedute.” 

7Tafur, Andanças é viajes; Malcolm Letts (ed. and trans.), Travels and Adventures, 143. 


Spaniard Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, and an anonymous Russian author further noted that 
a previous Byzantine emperor had enchanted the Serpent Column as a talisman. Even 
after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, the Serpent Column continued to be a 
talisman against snakes and snakebites well into the Ottoman period.” 

Technical aspects involved in the making of talismans—the introduction of 
efficacious substances, the performance of arcane consecrating rites, the presence of a 
sage ritual expert—play a prominent role in these brief accounts of the Serpent 
Column as a talisman. For medieval people, talismans were a technology created 
through the practical application of scientific knowledge—knowledge about the 
properties of things and images that arise from their relationships with natural forces 
and entities, including stars, planets, plants, animals, and elements, as well as demons, 
symbols, and efficacious words. Seeing something as being a talisman often involved 
embedding it within an ecology by imagining its relationship with non-human forces. 
In this article, I examine how the Serpent Column as talisman is a product of such 
imagined ecologies. 

While previous researchers have already addressed the history of the talismanic 
Serpent Column, few have approached it according to medieval understandings of 
what constituted a talisman. Earlier studies tend to regard it through the lens of 
folklore and the anthropology of religion and magic, whereby the monument’s 
talismanic aspect is aligned with broad, often trans-historical, notions of magic and 
superstition.’ In reaction, some recent studies have sought to view the monument 


5 See Stephenson, Serpent Column, 183-184, and 205—239. Strootman, ‘Serpent Column’, 432-51, 
Dell’ Acqua, ‘Constantinople 1453’, 325-38 and Madden, ‘Serpent Column’, 123-42. 

6 On occult science and its difference from magic, see P. Magdalino and M. Mavroudi, ‘Introduction’, in 
P. Magdalino and M. Mavroudi (eds.), The Occult Sciences in Byzantium (Geneva 2006) 11-15. 

7 E.g., C. Mango, ‘Antique statuary and the Byzantine beholder’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 17 (1963) 53, 
55-75, and Dawkins, ‘Ancient Statues’, 244-5. More recent scholars have taken this approach more tactfully, 
e.g., Madden, ‘Serpent Column’, esp. 111, 120-3; and Berger, ‘Hippodrome’, esp. 205; idem, ‘Magical 
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within the context of local belief systems, but tend, in the process, to conflate the Serpent 
Column with other types of efficacious objects, particularly apotropaia and religious 
objects. I argue here that a talisman is in fact a different kind of object. 

Although many talismans can be apotropaia, the two categories are distinct. An 
apotropaion—literally, something that averts—need not be a talisman, and vice versa.” 
The apotropaion is a purely functional category: it averts. Talismans are instead 
etiologically and ontologically defined. They have a more complex relation to the 
wider world due to their special origins and properties.'° For example, Christian 
symbols, such as crosses, are often supposed to be apotropaic, but they need not be 
talismanic. A cross repels evil because it is sacred, and not because of its special 
properties or its relation to natural forces and entities. While talismans such as the 
Serpent Column often have aversive properties—and often function as apotropaia—, 
they do not have to be apotropaic in order to be talismans. For example, two Russian 
accounts noted that the Serpent Column rotated three times a year.!! A turtle talisman 
was said to go through the streets of Constantinople eating garbage at night.” A 
talismanic column in Damascus reportedly made donkeys and horses urinate if they 
circumambulated it three times. A talisman clearly need not be apotropaic. 
Collapsing the distinction between apotropaia and talismans risks losing sight of what 
makes a talisman. 

Other studies of the Serpent Column as talisman have emphasized its similarity to 
religious objects and relics, particularly the brazen serpent.'* Nevertheless, existing 
textual sources from the Byzantine period do not explicitly compare the Serpent 
Column to the brazen serpent, nor do they describe it as a relic or religious object. 


Constantinople: Statues, legends, and the end of time', Scandinavian Journal of Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies 2 (2016) 9-29. 

8 Cf. Stephenson, Serpent Column, 185. While Finbarr Barry Flood's study of apotropaia maintains 
differences between apotropaia and talismans, it does not attend to those differences, as ‘boundaries 
between these categories are rather fluid,’ see F. B. Flood, ‘Image against nature: Spolia as apotropaia in 
Byzantium and the dar al-Islam’, The Medieval History Journal 9, n. 1 (2006) 143-66, here, n.32, 151. 

9 Christopher Faraone makes this distinction for ancient Greece, see C. Faraone, Talismans and Trojan 
Horses: Guardian Statues in Ancient Greek Mytb and Ritual (New York 1992) 3-12. Faraone notes that 
while the adjective apotropaios appears in ancient Greek texts, it typically describes deities and sacrifices, 
and not stationary objects. 

10 Some suggest that to be effective apotropaia must be seen, whereas talismans do not, e.g., Flood, ‘Image’, 
151; Faraone, Talismans, 4. However, a cross or phylactery worn close to the body effectively retains its 
apotropaic, non-talismanic function, even if it remains completely hidden. 

11 Majeska, Russian Travelers, 255. See also Stephenson, Serpent Column, 149-50. 

12 Berger, ‘Magical Constantinople’, 14; Mango, ‘Antique statuary’, 75; Majeska, Russian Travelers, 295-6. 
13 Aba ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi Bakr al-Harawi, Kitab al-Isharat ila ma‘rifat al-ziyarat, J. Sourdel-Thomine 
(trans.), Guide des lieux de pélerinage (Damascus 1957) 56. 

14 Stephenson, Serpent Column, 183-204; Strootman, ‘Serpent Column’, 439-46; Dell’Acqua, 
‘Constantinople 1453’, 325-38; and B. Fricke, Ecce Fides: die Statue von Conques, Gótzendienst und 
Bildkultur im Westen (Munich 2007) 136-41. 
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However, even if unstated, such associations may have influenced contemporaries' 
understanding of the monument. As in medieval medicine, religious symbols, texts, 
and rituals often played a prominent role in the creation and use of medieval 
talismans. Contemporaries may have often blurred the boundaries between religion, 
magic and science in everyday life. Indeed, a number of surviving religious and 
magical objects clearly conflate these different categories, and this article does not seek 
to dismiss similarities between the talismanic Serpent Column and religious objects. ? 
Nevertheless, exclusive attention to the monument’s religious potentialities downplays 
the technical aspects of the Serpent Column that connect it to other talismans (i.e., its 
enchantment by an expert and the idea that it was filled with venom). While the sacred 
might license, enhance, complement, or justify the use of medicines and talismans, it 
was essential for neither a medicine to be a medicine, nor a talisman to be a talisman. 

In taking up the question of how contemporaries might have understood the Serpent 
Column as being a talisman, I pursue two inter-related lines of inquiry: first, what 
characteristics defined what a talisman was, and second, how might those 
characteristics apply to the monument. The first question deals with the main features 
of Byzantine talisman science. The second attends to the open-ended, associative 
thinking that might underlie contemporaries' recognition of talismans. 

The following article is structured in four parts: I first consider the general outlines of 
Byzantine talisman science, where I show that Byzantines primarily understood talismans 
in terms of their active properties, and how those properties were configured in relation to 
non-human intermediaries. The second part examines the pre-talismanic history of the 
Serpent Column in Byzantium, while the third section discusses other 
Constantinopolitan monuments that acted as talismans. The final section considers 
how these various notions of talismans as well as the monument’s physical properties, 
location, and appearance might relate to its recognition as a talisman. 


What is a talisman? 


What did it mean for something to be a talisman in Byzantium? The classical Greek terms 
for talismans, telesmata and apotelesmata (tehéopata, &noteAécuoxa), from which our 
modern word talisman is ultimately derived, come from the verbs telein and apotelein 
(teAsiv or dxoteAciv). Both refer to the ritual completion, consecration, or initiation of 
an object, especially cult objects or items intended for amuletic or magical use. While 
the term remained in usage in the Byzantine period, especially in classicizing or 
historical texts, it was overshadowed by stoicheion (otowgiov), a word that designated 
a wide variety of things, such as physical elements, basic principles, demons, astral 


15 For examples of overlap between talismanic objects, magical practices, and religion, see E. Dauterman 
Maguire, H. Maguire, and M. J. Duncan-Flowers, Holy Powers in the Early Christian House (Urbana 
1989); also G. Peers, Orthodox Magic in Trebizond and Beyond: A Fourteenth-Century Greco-Arabic 
Amulet Roll (Geneva 2018). 
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entities, talismanic statues, or letters of the alphabet.'® Paul Magdalino has identified 
stoicheidsis (ovowsíooic) as the Byzantine name for talisman science. 

But what did it mean for Byzantine people to refer to a talisman as a stoicheion? 
Researchers have debated several possibilities. According to Claes Blum, the primary 
sense of the word referred to inscribing magical signs, letters, and characters in the 
process of enchanting the talisman.!? Richard Greenfield, commenting on Blum's 
work, has instead favoured another interpretation—rejected by Blum—namely that 
stoicbeiosis relates to the ‘fixing’ of astral powers.!? I see little reason to impose a strict 
meaning for stoicheidsis against other potential meanings. Stoicheidsis may have been 
suited to designate talisman science because of its ability to suggest multiple aspects 
related to the making of talismans. In addition to Blum’s and Greenfield’s 
understandings of the term, stoicheidsis also connotes instruction and teaching, and 
might, therefore, have suggested specialized learning.*° It may have also evoked the 
four physical elements, which linked the planets and stars above to the things on the 
earth below.?! That many of these stoicheidtic things—elements, demons, astral 
entities, and letters of the alphabet—were involved in linking or attaching natural 
forces to an object could indicate that stoicheidsis was more broadly understood as 
being a way of linking objects to natural forces. 

In the talisman sciences of the medieval Mediterranean, these linkages were 
supposed to endow an object with special properties.*” Byzantine talisman science 
combined the theory of special properties, the idea that talismans and other materials 
had unseen properties arising from their hidden elemental composition and 
orientation, with two concepts: first, cosmic sympathy (ovunáðsıa), the idea that secret 
affinities or resonances connect things in the universe; and second, natural antipathy 
(avtité0e10), the notion that some things naturally oppose or counteract each other.?? 
Specialists and laypeople alike used both concepts to explain interactions in the natural 
world whenever temporal or spatial distance intervened between cause and effect. 


16 C.Blum, ‘The meaning of stoicheion and its derivatives in the Byzantine age’, Eranos 44 (1946) 315-25. 
17 P. Magdalino, ‘Occult science and imperial power in Byzantine history and historiography (9'^-12'^ 
centuries)’, in Magdalino and Mavroudi (eds.), Occult Sciences, 119-62. 

18 Blum, ‘The meaning of stoicheion’. 

19 R. Greenfield, Traditions of Belief in Late Byzantine Demonology (Amsterdam 1988) 194. 

20 H.G.Liddell, R. Scott, and H. Stuart Jones, Greek-Englisb Lexicon (New York 1996) 1647. 

21 Eg. Claudius Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos, bk 1, ch. 2, par. 1-3. 

22 See, for example, N. Weill-Parot, ‘Images corporéiformes et similitudo dans le Picatrix et dans le monde 
latin médiéval, in J.-P. Boudet, A. Caiozzo, N. Weill-Parot (eds.), Images et magie: Picatrix entre Orient et 
Occident (Paris 2011) 117-36; Ibn Wahshiyya, Al-filabab al-nabatiyah (Nabatean Agriculture), 1283, 
trans. and cit. in J. Hämeen-Anttila, The Last Pagans of Iraq: Ibn Wahshiyya and his Nabatean 
Agriculture (Leiden 2006) 191; see also the Ghayat al-hakim in H. Ritter and M. Plessner (trans.), 
‘Picatrix’ Das Ziel des Weisen von Pseudo-Majgriti (London 1962). 

23 On sympathy, see below. Antipathy appears throughout the Geoponica, ed. H. Beckh (Leipzig 1895), 
translation in A. Dalby (trans. and ed.), Geoponika (Totnes, Devon 2011). 
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Sympathy was an especially prevalent explanatory concept. The writer Nikephoros 
Gregoras (ca. 1295-1360) describes sympathy, in his commentary on Synesios of 
Cyrene's treatise on dreams, in terms of attraction: 5ust as iron is [attracted] by a 
magnet, so also this or that is [attracted] by this or that material (6Anc), this or that 
design (oyfpatoc), or this or that speech (covfic). 7^ The idea of likeness, especially 
between an image and its prototype, was central to many Byzantines’ conception of 
sympathy.” The scholar Michael Psellos (d. ca. 1081) noted, ‘though substances 
(duc) are often separated, the distance between them does not prevent them from 
acting upon each other (...) an image (etk@v) and an imprint (tónog) convey the 
operation of magic (tiv évépyeiv tňc paysia) to the archetype.” Psellos’ image and 
imprint can be understood in analogy to James Frazer's two broad categories of 
sympathetic magic: mimesis or resemblance and contact or contagion.” These two 
types of relationship were believed to enable sympathetic linkage between two things 
physically separated in space. 

Different philosophical traditions furnished different explanations for the invisible 
links between sympathetic objects. In antiquity, Stoics argued that elemental forces, 
constituting a larger soul, linked different parts of the cosmos, while Neoplatonists 
emphasized non-physical linkages between the material and immaterial world, 
principally by way of demons and other minor divine beings.” These different 
explanatory models co-existed in Byzantium.?? Moreover, as with other forms of 
occult knowledge, these different understandings of sympathy appear to have occurred 
across the social spectrum, not only in elite, learned circles, but also in humbler and 
less literate contexts. ?? 


24 Cit. and trans. in Greenfield, Traditions of Belief, 177. 

25 I. Weinryb, The Bronze Object in the Middle Ages (Cambridge 2016) 121-131. 

26 Michael Psellos, Epistula 188, ed. K. Sathas, Mecarmvixy BiBdioOyxn, V (Venice 1872-94) 477-80. 
Magdalino and Mavroudi, ‘Introduction’, 19. See also K. Ierodiakonou, ‘The Greek concept of sympatheia 
and its Byzantine appropriation in Michael Psellos’, in Magdalino and Mavroudi (eds.), Occult Sciences, 
97-117. 

27 J.G. Frazer, The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion, 3" ed., part 1, vol. 1, The Magic Art and 
the Evolution of Kings (1906, repr., London 1926) 54. See also Weinryb, Bronze Object, 121-124. On 
associating Frazer’s idea of sympathy with Byzantine thought, see Ierodiakonou, ‘Greek concept’, esp. 97-98. 
28 Stoics refer principally to pneuma (nveðpa), a mixture of fire and air. Ierodiakonou, ‘Greek concept’, 99-106. 
29 As is the case in Psellos’ thinking, see Ierodiakonou, ‘Greek concept’, 107-111. The co-existence of 
different models for explaining talismanic efficacy in Byzantium is similar to that elsewhere in the medieval 
Mediterranean world. On the layering of models of talismanic efficacy in the Islamic world, see 
P. Berlekamp, ‘Symmetry, sympathy, and sensation: Talismanic efficacy and slippery iconographies in early 
thirteenth-century Iraq, Syria, and Anatolia’, Representations 133 (2016) 59-109. 

30 Despite differences between ‘high’ and ‘low’ society, many of the same ideas circulated widely and in 
ways that do not readily conform to our present understandings of ‘high’ and ‘low’. On this issue, see 
M. Mavroudi, ‘Occult science and society in Byzantium: Considerations for future research’, in Magdalino 
and Mavroudi (eds.), Occult Sciences, 39-95, esp. 83-5. 
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Regardless of the differences between these conceptions of how talismans might 
work, they share the idea that talismans are linked to, and act within, a larger system 
involving non-human operators. The talisman's primary range of application is the 
non-human: While the human audience is often the talisman's beneficiary, or ultimate 
target, the talisman is believed to act on connections, through non-human 
intermediaries in configurations of various, often local, networks of interactions. 
Stated another way: talismans belong to a type of ecology. Humans cannot see the 
links within this ecology, but must instead imagine the talisman’s action within its 
non-human domain of application. 


The Serpent Column as fountain 


From the time of the Column’s arrival in Constantinople to its earliest-attested 
appearance as a talisman in the 1390s, it is largely absent from the textual record.?! 
During this period, it seems to have been sitting in plain sight. ? It probably initially 
retained its associations with the sun, Apollo, Delphi, and victory against the 
Persians.’ It may have also been considered apotropaic, as snake imagery in the 
medieval Mediterranean often was.?^ It inherited such a role from the guardian 
serpents and dragons of the ancient world.?? By the eighth century, if not earlier, 
locals began to give many of the monuments in the Hippodrome occult 
interpretations, especially as tools for telling the future.?^ 


31 Stephenson has found references to the Serpent Column in a ninth-century scholion for Thucydides 
(Stephenson, Serpent Column, 112), and in the thirteenth-century Synaxarion of Constantinople, ibid, 149. 
32 On the monuments in the hippodrome, see J. Bardill, "The monuments and decoration of the hippodrome 
in Constantinople’, in Hippodrom/ Atmeydani, 149-83; S. Bassett, The Urban Image of Late Antique 
Constantinople (Cambridge 2004) 24-25, 58-67, 212-32; eadem, ‘Antiquities in the hippodrome of 
Constantinople’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 45 (1991) 87-96; and W. Miiller-Wiener, Bildlexikon zur 
Topographie Istanbuls (Tubingen 1977) 64-71. 

33 See Stephenson, Serpent Column, 97-126. See also, Strootman, ‘Serpent Column’, 432-51. Madden 
emphasizes the monument’s Apollonian aspects (Madden, ‘Serpent Column’, 116); Stichel, the anti-Persian 
aspects (Stichel, ‘Schlangensaule’, 319). As Strootman notes, these aspects are not mutually exclusive, see 
Strootman, ‘Serpent Column’, 436. 

34 Ontalismanic snake imagery in the Islamic world, see Berlekemp, ‘Symmetry, sympathy, and sensation’, 
esp. 72-83, see also S. Kuehn, The Dragon in Medieval East Christian and Islamic Art (Leiden 2011). 

35 On snakes as guardians, see D. Ogden, Drakon: Dragon Myth and Serpent Cult in the Greek and Roman 
Worlds (Oxford 2013) e.g., 166-9, 343-50. On the Serpent Column as an apotropaion, see Stephenson, 
Serpent Column, 183—204, for snake imagery and fountains, ibid., 150-82. On depictions of dragons on 
Byzantine fountains, see L. Bouras, ‘Dragon representations on Byzantine phialae and their conduits’, 
Gesta 16, n. 2 (1977) 65-8. On apotropaic imagery, see Flood, ‘Image’, and Faraone, Talismans, 18-39. 
36 See A. Cameron and J. Herrin, Constantinople in the Early Eighth Century: The Parastaseis Syntomoi 
Chronikai (Leiden 1984) ch. 60-65 on 136-47, and commentary, 248-60. On prophetic knowledge and 
the eighth-century socio-political context, see B. Anderson, ‘Classified knowledge: The epistemology of 
statuary in the Parastaseis Syntomi Chronikai’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 35, n. 1 (2011) 1-19. 
More generally, see Berger, ‘Magical Constantinople’. 
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During this time, the Column was turned into a fountain." It may have been already 
part of a string of fountains with its initial installation upon the hippodrome's central 
barrier, an area known as the euripos (edpimoc), a term that otherwise designates a 
turbulent strait or narrow sea. The euripos fountains further incorporated the 
Theodosian obelisk, the masonry obelisk, both still standing in the hippodrome, and 
the now-destroyed Skylla group, which portrayed a sea monster attacking Odysseus 
and his crew.*’ The fountains and statues, such as the Skylla group, would have given 
the euripos a marine ambience, perhaps ultimately due to an ancient association 
between the chariot races and Poseidon.^? Poseidon, the earth-shaking god of deep 
oceans, was also a ‘tamer’ and a ‘frightener of horses’.*! Within this maritime setting, 
the Serpent Column as a fountain might have recalled the sea serpents believed to 
inhabit the earth's oceans. ^? 

For much of its early history in Constantinople, the Serpent Column belonged to this 
wondrous fountain. Memory of its original role as a dedication to Apollo probably 
persisted for some time, especially given the traditional connection between 
hippodromes and the sun." The tendency to give monuments in the hippodrome 
occult readings, especially on account of their pre-Christian origins, and to ascribe 
apotropaic force to threatening animal imagery in general, could also suggest that 
some of the elements that would have enabled contemporaries to identify the Serpent 
Column as a talisman were already in place. As it stands, however, direct evidence of 
such interpretations prior to the 1390s has not come down to us. 


37 On the Serpent Column as a fountain, see Stephenson, Serpent Column, 150-182, and idem, ‘Serpent 
Column fountain’, 103-29, especially 104-11. See also Stichel, ‘Schlangensaule’, 322-6; and Madden, 
‘Serpent Column’, 117-20. 

38 See C. Mango, ‘L’euripe de l'hippodrome de Constantinople. Essai d’identification’, Revue des études 
byzantines 7 (1949) 180-93. See also J. Humphrey, Roman Circuses: Arenas for Chariot Racing (Berkeley 
1986) 175. 

39 On the Skylla group, see P. Stephenson, ‘The Skylla group in Constantinople’s hippodrome’, Zbornik 
radova Vizantoloskog instituta 50, n. 1 (2013) 65-74. On the wider diffusion and reception of Skylla in 
the Middle Ages, see F. Dell’Acqua, ‘Carlomagno, la conversione dei Sassoni e il Westwerk di Corvey’, in 
R. Fiorillo and C. Lambert (eds.), Medioevo letto, scavato, rivalutato. Studi in onore di Paolo Peduto 
(Florence 2012) 157-72, esp. 157-62. 

40 On Poseidon's connection to racecourses, see Humphrey, Roman Circuses, 11, 259, 262. 

41 On Poseidon Hippios, see J. N. Bremmer and B. Babler, ‘Poseidon’, in H. Cancik and H. Schneider (eds.) 
Brill's New Pauly, consulted online on 06 April 2017 <http:/dx.doi.org/10.1163/1574-9347_bnp_e1006030> 
42 On serpents and sea-monsters, see Ogden, Drakon, 116-47, on serpents as guardians of water sources, 
see ibid., 165-74. 

43 On the possible persistence of the monument's original meanings, see Strootman, ‘Serpent Column’, 
432-51. On Constantine’s interest in Apollo and Sol Invictus, see P. Stephenson, Constantine: 
Unconquered Emperor, Christian Victor (London 2009) e.g., 127-40. On the connection between 
hippodromes and solar cults, see Humphrey, Roman Circuses, 269. 
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Snakes, eagles, lions, and storks 


While we do not have clear evidence that medieval spectators recognized the Serpent 
Column as a talisman until the 1390s, we do for other monuments nearby. A bronze 
statue of an eagle killing a snake, also in the hippodrome, was principle among 
them.^^ The statue established the precedent for a talisman against snakes in the 
hippodrome.^? In his De signis, the writer Nicetas Choniates (1155-1217) described 
the statue after its destruction by crusaders in the thirteenth century.*® Choniates first 
records how Apollonius of Tyana enchanted the statue with secret rites and demons 
and then described how snakes were so terrified of the statue that they were afraid to 
leave their burrows. While Choniates does not deny that the statue was ritually 
consecrated as a talisman, his lengthy ekphrasis tends to downplay that explanation 
for its efficacy.*” Choniates in fact gives two explanations for its efficacy: first, its 
consecration, and second, its antipathetic visual impact. The text does not explicitly 
choose between them. 

The poet Manuel Philes (ca. 1275-1345) also plays upon the idea of antipathetic 
statuary in his description of a fountain decorated with carvings of snakes and lions. 
The poet notes that the stone snakes desire to move, but are frozen in terror lest they 
slip from the rock to ravenous lions, who gape at their would-be meal from below.*® 
Although bestowed with life through the sculptor’s art, both the snakes and lions are 
immobilized: the snakes in anticipation of slipping and dying, the lions in readying 
themselves to catch their prey. Here, Philes deploys the idea of opposition or antipathy 


44 The statue may have referred to the antipathy between eagles and serpents, as in Nicander, Theriaca, ll. 
438-45; see A. S. F. Gow and A. F. Scholfield (eds. and trans.), Nicander: The Poems and Poetical Fragments 
(Cambridge 1953) 56-9. On the statue, Stephenson, Serpent Column, 189; Madden, ‘Serpent Column’, 120; 
A. Cutler, ‘The De Signis of Nicetas Choniates: A reappraisal’, American Journal of Archaeology 72, n. 2 
(1968) 113-8; Mango, ‘Antique statuary’, 68; and Dawkins, ‘Ancient statues’, 233-4. 

45 Both Dawkins, ‘Ancient statues’, 233-4, and Madden, ‘Serpent Column’, 120, note this connection. 
46 J. van Dieten, ed., Nicetae Choniatae historia (Berlin 1975) 651. See H. J. Magoulias (trans.), O City of 
Byzantium: Annals of Niketas Choniatés (Detroit 1984) 359-60. 

47 Scholars tend to see Choniates as distancing himself from the ‘irrational’ beliefs of his contemporaries, 
contra C. Mango, ‘Antique statuary’, 68. Anthony Cutler notes that Nicetas distinguishes between his own 
aesthetic appreciation and others’ irrational beliefs, Cutler, ‘De Signis’, 117. See also T. Papamastorakis, 
‘Interpreting the De signis of Niketas Choniates’, in Niketas Choniates: A Historian and a Writer (Geneva 
2009) 209-224, here, 223. 

48 Manuel Philes, Ei tijv £v t dompdte@ tfjg Aatpasg qui)mv, Carmina, ch. 3, n. 38; see ed. E. Miller, 
Manuelis Philae carmina, vol. 2 (Paris 1857) 78: BpevOv Sic &vukpuc, 1j téxvng Mov | 'O qoo edpov 
(cav ék Aiðov t&yo-| Et jr yàp onfjv tfjg yXoofic "| y'uoypótnc, | "Epzovtag čv tic side Todo Oei tóc. | 
Aoxodow oUv Gv koi xweicOnt uèv 0£Xew, | "'Opoc mtosicbar xo vekpàv mijEWw qépew,| Minas óAi60rooctv 
dnd Tod ipéyew. | Oi yàp Opactig Aéovteg éotüeg Kkóáto | Keyfvaot vüv sei Bopàv AmEypévor. See also 
Stephenson, Serpent Column, 152-3; B. Pitarakis, ‘Light, waters, and wondrous creatures: Supernatural 
forces for healing’, in Life is Short, Art Long. The Art of Healing in Byzantium (Istanbul 2015) 43-63, 
here, 63, as well as E. Braounou-Pietsch, Beseelte Bilder: Epigramme des Manuel Philes auf bildliche 
Darstellungen (Vienna 2010) 108-9, n. 49. 
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in the animal world in order to temper the topos of the enlivened work of art.^? His 
playful description pertains to the fictive content of the work, and not to its actual 
place within a type of ecology. Philes’ description of the fountain shows that 
contemporaries could imagine or entertain the antipathetic qualities of a work without 
necessarily supposing that it was a talisman or that it was actually efficacious against 
real animals. Nevertheless, it may have been easy enough for contemporaries to make 
that cognitive leap from first recognizing the theme of antipathy in a work to 
imagining that it had the actual ability to repel vermin. 

Another talisman, mentioned in the Patria, a tenth-century description of 
Constantinople, as well as the Chiliades by the twelfth-century writer John Tzetzes 
(ca. 1110-80), complemented the eagle talisman in keeping the city free of snakes.?? 
Both texts describe how snakes once infested the city. The swarming snakes attracted a 
mustering of ravenous storks. However, the storks, eventually growing tired of their 
food, proceeded to drop the snakes into the local water supply or onto people in the 
street. In desperation, the inhabitants appealed to Apollonius of Tyana who fashioned 
a statue of three storks facing each other that thereafter kept storks out of the city.^' 

Each of these authors evokes antipathy to describe an artwork's impact on animals. 
They principally see fear as the underlying cause for the snakes' avoidance or 
immobilization. Nevertheless, Philes does not describe his fountain as a talisman. His 
play upon the themes of antipathy and vivacity or liveliness is restricted to his 
elaboration on the work's content. The mere presence of snake imagery therefore did 
not make something a talisman, or even an apotropaion. An agonistic or antipathetic 
theme could be a sufficient source of diversion on its own. In contrast, Choniates, 
Tzetzes, and the Patria describe fully-fledged talismans, in which forces of nature are 
manipulated and plugged back into a larger ecology. 


Serpent Column as pharmakon 


The Fourth Crusade in 1204 drastically altered the urban landscape of Constantinople.?? 
Almost two centuries later, the hippodrome was a grassy ruin, an ideal home for reptiles. 


49 On enlivened works of art, see Braounou-Pietsch, Beseelte Bilder, 108-9, n. 49. 

50 John Tzetzes, Chiliades, Chilias 2, historia 60, ll. 925-49, ed. P. L. M. Leone, Ioannis Tzetzae historiae 
(Naples 1968); Hesychius, Origines Constantinopolitanae (Patria Konstantinoupoleos), sec. 23-5, see 
A. Berger (trans.), Accounts of Medieval Constantinople: The Patria (Cambridge, Mass. 2013) 12-15. See 
also the translation and commentary by Anthony Kaldellis in Brill’s New Jacoby, available at http:/brill.nl/ 
bnjo/, and A. Kaldellis, “The works and days of Hesychios the Illustrious of Miletos’, Greek, Roman and 
Byzantine Studies 45 (2005): 381—403. 

51 On the idea of animals avoiding their own images, see Flood, ‘Image’, 153-4. 

52 The fire of August 1203 burned down much in the vicinity of the hippodrome, but not the hippodrome 
itself. Crusaders stole or melted down much of the bronze statuary once there, as Niketas Choniates describes 
in his De signis (see above). Locals may have further dilapidated the hippodrome, see T. F. Madden, ‘The fires 
of the Fourth Crusade in Constantinople. 1203-1204: A damage assessment’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 84/ 
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The Serpent Column sat alongside obelisks and empty plinths as one of the last visible 
remnants of the bronze menagerie that had once existed there. The fountain had dried 
up; the Skylla group had vanished.?? By the 1390s the Serpent Column reappears in 
the written record, first in a series of Russian accounts, and then in three reports 
written by Spanish and Italian observers in the fifteenth century (Table 1).°* While 


none of these sources are written from the perspective of a local, the fact that visitors 


from different regions make similar statements suggests a common Byzantine source. ^? 


As already noted, three Russian observers stated that the column was filled with 
venom. Zosima the Deacon added that if someone bitten by a snake within the city 
limits touched the monument, he or she would be cured. For those bitten outside of 
the city, there was no cure.°° The Florentine Buondelmonti noted that it was once a 
fountain that dispensed water, wine and milk, while the Spaniard Pero Tafur 
mentioned only milk and wine." The Russian Anonymous Description alone states 
that the column rotated three times a year, while another version of that text even 
gives the exact days on which it moved.” The Anonymous Description and that by 
Alexander the Clerk both state that the emperor Leo the Wise (r. 886—912) enchanted 
the Serpent Column. Leo supplanted Apollonius of Tyana's role as a talisman-maker 
in the Late Byzantine period.?? By the thirteenth century, his name was connected to 
several magical texts and a series of prophecies penned a century or so earlier.°° At 


85, 1 (1991) 72-93, esp. 82. On the state of the city during and after the Latin occupation, see A.-M. Talbot, 
‘The restoration of Constantinople under Michael VII’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 47 (1993) 243-61. More 
recently, see I. Jevtić, ‘Constantinople after 1261: Contextualizing the restoration of the city under Michael 
VIII Palaiologos’, in Proceedings of the 35th Symposium of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Art and 
Archaeology of Christian Archaeological Society in Athens (Athens 2015) 37-8. By the fifteenth century, 
much of the hippodrome appears to have been in ruins, see R. Guilland, ‘Etudes sur l'hippodrome de 
Constantinople: La déchéance et la mine de l'hippodrome', Byzantinoslavica 30 (1969) 209-19, and 
C. Mango, ‘A history of the hippodrome of Constantinople’, in Hippodrom /Atmeydam, 36-43, esp. 41-3. 
53 Although Madden suggests that the fountain may have still been running at the time of the Fourth 
Crusade, he doubts that it would have continued in operation, adding that it had ‘certainly run dry long 
before the fifteenth century’, see Madden, ‘Serpent Column’, 120-2, here, 122. Many of the main 
long-distance water lines were non-functional. Some, such as the Valens line (or sections of it), apparently 
continued to flow with water, ‘even if the supply was more limited and was primarily for agricultural use’, 
see J. Crow, J. Bardill, and R. Bayliss, The Water Supply of Byzantine Constantinople (London 2008) 22. 
54 Seeabove, Majeska, Russian Travelers, 92-3, 142—5, 164—5, 184—5, 254-6; López Estrada, Embajada a 
Tamorlán, 127, Le Strange (trans.), Embassy to Tamerlane, 70-1; Vasiliev, ‘Pero Tafur’; Gerola, ‘Le vedute’, 
274-5; Tafur, Andanças é viajes de Pero Tafur, Letts (ed. and trans.), Travels and Adventures, 143. 

55 On Crusader views of the statuary in the hippodrome, including their own conception of the statues’ 
talismanic properties, see R. Macrides, ‘Constantinople: The crusader’s gaze’, in R. Macrides (ed.), Travel 
in the Byzantine World (Burlington, Vt. 2002), 194-212, esp. 206-7. 

56 Majeska, Russian Travelers, 184. 

57 Tafur, Andanças é viajes, 177. 

58 Majeska, Russian Travelers, 255. See also Stephenson, Serpent Column, 149-50. 

59 C. Mango, ‘The legend of Leo the Wise’, Zbornik radova Vizantološkog instituta 6 (1960) 59-93. 

60 Mango, ‘Leo the Wise’, 90-3. 
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approximately the same time, he began to be credited with making talismans and other 
marvellous inventions.°! The Spaniard Gonzalez de Clavijo also mentioned that an 
emperor (without specifying which one) enchanted the statue in response to a plague 
of serpents.°” Clavijo’s reference to a plague of serpents recalls not only earlier stories 
of other talismans in Byzantium, but also the fiery snakes that led Moses to erect the 
brazen serpent (Numbers 21:4-9). While no texts explicitly compare the Serpent 
Column with the brazen serpent, the biblical precedent might have underscored or 
justified its efficacy as a talisman.°° 

However, the Serpent Column and the brazen serpent differ crucially in their 
appearance and in how people were supposed to engage with them. In many Byzantine 
representations of the brazen serpent, we see the serpent raised up on a pole, as, for 
example, in illustrations from the much-copied Octateuch manuscripts (fig. 4).°* Thus 
suspended, the brazen serpent withdraws from touch and heals through optical 
contact alone. In contrast, the Serpent Column was touchable.® The brazen serpent 
represents a single snake; the Serpent Column, three. Moreover, while the brazen 
serpent was biblically sanctioned, the same cannot be said for the Serpent Column. It 
is hard to know how significant these differences would have been to contemporaries. 
Other than the brazen serpent, the Serpent Column may have also recalled images 
from a variety of medical, pre-Christian, and occult contexts, such as the healing 
serpents of Asclepius or Hygeia, the protective serpents of ancient Roman Jararia, as 
well as the entwined serpents on the caduceus, the wand carried by Hermes, and with 
it, broader hermetic associations.°° 

Despite their differences, the implicit rationale underlying the curative power of both 
the Serpent Column and the brazen serpent is essentially the same: the idea that like cures 
like, an extension of the principle of sympathy through mimesis.°’ Both objects allow 
snakebite victims to encounter an image and copy of the cause of their affliction. 
However, this second encounter is attenuated: It is with a copy and not the original, 
and it occurs through touch and vision and not through a second snakebite. Under 
these new conditions, the attraction between similar things enables reversal and 


61 Mango, ‘Leo the Wise’, 71. 

62 Clavijo, Embajada a Tamorlán, 127. 

63 Fricke, Ecce Fides, 136-41; Dell'Acqua, ‘Constantinople 1453’, Strootman, ‘Serpent Column’, 444, and 
Stephenson, Serpent Column, 194-8, on the brazen serpent, see Weinryb, Bronze Object, 109-24; Francisco 
López Estrada, the editor of Clavijo's text, also notes the connection to Numbers 21:4; see Clavijo, Embajada 
a Tamorlán, 127. 

64 Forexamples where the brazen serpent is not suspended horizontally, see Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de 
France, gr. 74, f. 171r, and New York, Morgan Library, MS M 692, f. 222r. 

65 Zosima the Deacon notes that it heals when touched. Majeska, Russian Travelers, 184-5. 

66 See also Stephenson, Serpent Column, 183-204. 

67 See H. Kessler, ‘Christ the magic dragon’, Gesta 48 (2009) 119-34; Stephenson, Serpent Column, 189; 
and Weinryb, Bronze Object, 121-4. Ancient and medieval medical authorities were careful to qualify, e.g., 
R. Leigh (trans. and ed.), On Theriac to Piso, Attributed to Galen (Leiden 2016) 106-19. 
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Fig. 4. Smyrna, Library of the Evangelical School, A.1, 12'^ c., folio 168 verso, now 
destroyed. Moses raises the Brazen Serpent. Credit D.C. Hesseling, Miniatures de 
l'Octateuque grec de Smyrne (Leiden: A.W. Sijthoff, 1909), 72, pl. 238. 


opposition. An image and copy imprinted in the victim counteract the prototype's 
venomous bite. Although vision and touch are different ways to effect a cure, they 
accomplish essentially the same objective: a second, and attenuated, contact. In the 
prevailing Aristotelian theory of perception, both vision and touch involve the 
impressing of a percept's form upon the percipient through a medium, that is to say, 
air in the case of vision, flesh for touch.?? Analogous to the operation of sympathy, 
both forms of perception involve contact and copy. Both cures double the prototype as 
a copy in turning it against itself. 

As this comparison to the brazen serpent suggests, the Serpent Column's 
perceptibility—its appearance and materiality—probably played a role in how 
contemporaries understood its talismanic action. At the basic level of visibility, the 
ruination of the Column's surroundings would have assisted contemporaries first in 
noticing it, and then in recognizing it as a talisman.” Without water, and in the midst 
of a ruin, the Serpent Column may have looked more like a talisman than it had 
previously. If, when water flowed through the fountain, the Serpent Column had once 
recalled water serpents, then without that water it may have now resembled an 
intertwining of vipers—monumental testimony to the old belief that water snakes 
transform into vipers when their ponds dry up./! With the fountain dry and the central 
barrier despoiled, viewers also had greater direct access to the monument. Some of the 


68 On the general idea that like curing like is a corollary of sympathy, see M. Mauss and H. Hubert, A 
General Theory of Magic, R. Brain (trans.) (New York 1972; repr. 2001) 86—7. For a discussion of 
reversal that does not involve sympathy, see Berlekemp, ‘Symmetry, sympathy and sensation’, esp. 69, 72-83. 
69 E.g., Aristotle, De anima, 423b, 424a-b. 

70 Madden makes a similar point, see Madden, ‘Serpent Column’, 114. 

71 See Geoponica, bk. 15, ch. 1, sec. 21, ed. Beckh (Leipzig 1895) 434. See Dalby (trans.), Geoponika, 298. 
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ancient inscriptions covering the Column's lower coils may have then been more visible.” If 
these inscriptions were at all discernable, even if illegible, they may have made the Column 
appear as though it had been enchanted as a talisman in the past. As noted earlier, the 
Byzantine word for talismans, stoicheia, also refers to letters of the alphabet.” Ancient 
inscriptions, however mundane, were often accorded special or talismanic properties in 
the medieval Mediterranean. At the same time, metalworking itself had deep 
associations with magic and the occult going back to the ancient world.” The bronze 
material of the monument and the scale of the casting may have readily recalled such 
associations. 

Contemporaries may have also seen the Column's intertwining serpents as a means 
of controling actual serpents or counteracting their venom. For example, a 
twelfth-century so-called poison cup from Syria (fig. 5) shows two confronted, knotted 
serpents. An inscription on the outside of the bowl specifies, ‘this blessed cup is useful 
against the sting of a serpent’, among many other things.” A similar image, with only 
one instead of two knotted serpents, appears on a Byzantine plate from Cherson in 
Crimea (fig. 6). Although lacking an inscription, it may have had a similar role in 
counteracting poisons.’’ The knotting of the serpents’ bodies on both vessels seems to 
suggest containment and self-defeat, which apparently make each vessel a type of 
antidote or guarantee against poisoning. Knotting and binding were a regular part of 
everyday magical practices.” Byzantine people for this reason may have ascribed 


72 On the inscriptions, see Stephenson, Serpent Column, 8-15. 

73 See above, also, Blum, ‘The meaning of stoicheion'. 

74 Ontalismanic spoliated inscriptions from northern Syria, see J. Gonnella, ‘Columns and hieroglyphs: Magic 
spolia in medieval Islamic architecture of Northern Syria’, Mugarnas 27 (2010) 103-20, esp. 106-7. On 
inscriptions with special powers in Byzantium, see L. James, *^Pray not to fall into temptation and be on your 
guard”: Antique statues in Christian Constantinople’, Gesta 35, n. 1(1996) 12-20. 

75 On ancient Greek associations between metalworking and the daimones, see S. Blakely, Myth, Ritual, 
and Metallurgy in Ancient Greece and Recent Africa (Cambridge 2006) 9-54. In the Middle Ages, 
metalworking could also be associated with alchemy. On alchemy in Byzantium, see 
M. K. Papathanassiou, ‘Stephanus of Alexandria: A famous Byzantine scholar, alchemist and astrologer’, 
in Magdalino and Mavroudi, (eds.), Occult Sciences, 165-170, and M. Mertens, ‘Graeco-Egyptian 
alchemy in Byzantium’, in Magdalino and Mavroudi, (eds.), Occult Sciences, 205-230. 

76 E. Rehatsek, ‘Explanations and facsimiles of eight Arabic talismanic medicine-cups’, Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 10 (1873-4) 150-62, here, 153. This cup was sold at 
Christie’s (Art of the Islamic and Indian World, London, King Street, 4 October 2012, Sale 5708, Lot 99). 
A similar cup is in The David Collection in Copenhagen (inv. 36/1995). On Islamicate magical bowls, see 
E. Savage-Smith, ‘Magic-medicinal bowls’, in F. Maddison and E. Savage-Smith (eds.), Science, Tools and 
Magic (London 1997). 

77 See E. Dauterman Maguire and H. Maguire, Other Icons: Art and Power in Byzantine Secular Culture 
(Princeton 2007) 78. 

78 F.Graf, ‘Knoten’, in H. Cancik, H. Schneider, M. Landfester (eds.), Der Neue Pauly, Consulted online 09 
December 2016 «http://dx.doi.org/10.1163/1574-9347 dnp e617560» See also C. L. Day, ‘Knots and knot 
lore’, Western Folklore 9, n. 3 (1950) 229-56, with relevant examples scattered throughout. 
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Fig. 5. Private Collection, fine Damascus poison cup, brass, Syrian School, 12^ c., diameter: 
11.1 cm. Credit: Private Collection; Photo © Christie's Images / Bridgeman Images. 


apotropaic powers to knotted, Solomonic, and spirally fluted columns."? The fact that 


Clavijo explicitly likened the Column’s form to a rope with three intertwined elements 


may hint at such a reading for the Serpent Column.?? 


The Column’s intertwining serpents might have also suggested viperid reproduction. 
Depictions of intertwined coupling vipers, such as in the late ninth- or early tenth-century 
Morgan Dioscorides (fig. 7), offer formal parallels for the Serpent Column.*! In his 
Theriaka, Nicander describes how when vipers copulate, the female decapitates the 
male. The offspring eventually chew their way out of their mother.** Nicander adds 


79 Stephenson, Serpent Column, 191-4; on knotted columns, see I. Kalavrezou, ‘The Byzantine knotted 
column’, in S. Vryonis (ed.), Byzantina kai Metabyzantina. Byzantine Studies in Honor of Milton 
V. Anastos (Malibu 1985) 95-103. 

80 Clavijo, Embajada a Tamorlán, 127: *...e eran tan gruesas como dos muslos de omne cada una, torcidas 
en uno como soga...’ See also Stephenson, Serpent Column, 149-50. 

81 For other pictures of copulating vipers: Vienna, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, cod. med. gr. 1, 
s. VI, ff. 398v and 399v; Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, cod. suppl. gr. 1294, s. X, f. 7r; Venice, 
Biblioteca Marciana, gr. 479, f. 14v and f. 33v; see also Z. Kádár, Survivals of Greek Zoological 
Illumination in Byzantine Manuscripts (Budapest 1978) 37—51. 

82 Nicander, Theriaca, ll. 128-139, Gow and Scholfield, Nicander, 36-7. See also Leigh, On Theriac, 
106-9. 
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Fig. 6. Red clay bowl with knotted dragon motif from Byzantine Cherson, 13™ c, diameter: 
18.9 cm. Credit: LS. Chichurov, Byzantine Cherson (Moscow: Nauka, 1991), no. 250. 


Fig. 7. New York, Morgan Library, MS M 632, folio 343 recto. Male and female vipers 
copulate in an illustration accompanying a paraphrase of Nicander's Theriaka. Credit: © 
Morgan Library, New York. 


that a viper-repellent salve could be concocted from the ashes of vipers that had been 
caught coupling at crossroads.** The intertwined serpents of the Serpent Column may 
have suggested anti-viper properties, by alluding to their dramatic reproductive 
destiny, or to the material basis of a salve purported to keep them at bay. 

Whatever the monument's form suggested to viewers, the claim that venom filled its 
cavities meant that its efficacy was not only a result of what it seemed to portray, but also 
what was purported to be inside it. The venom inside the monument recalls the ancient 
practice of placing pharmaka, powerful substances, inside statues usually so as to cast 
spells or to animate them.** Nevertheless, this venom also exemplifies the Column's 
talismanic nature. According to Galen, just as a magnet spreads through iron and 
transforms its qualities with the force of its own special qualities, so too do poisons 


83 Nicander, Theriaca, ll. 98-114, Gow and Scholfield, Nicander, 34—5. 

84 Intheeleventh century, Psellos mentioned placing substances inside statues, see Faraone, Talismans, 21. 
The eleventh-century Arabic grimoire the Ghayat al-hakim also describes inserting substances into statues, see 
Ritter and Plessner, ‘Picatrix’. 
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alter the nature of the human body by changing its humours.?? The special properties and 
sympathetic qualities of talismans were similarly said to result from changes to its 
nature. ^6 

Through the attraction and opposition of similar things under the principle of 
sympathy, the venom inside the Column was supposed to counteract the venom in the 
snakebite victim's body. However, by touching the Column, the beneficiary does not 
make direct contact with the venom inside it; instead, the Column and the venom 
together enable the cure. The fact that the cure requires both Column and venom 
suggests that it works like a compound drug made of multiple components. The 
bronze alloy of the statue is an admixture of different metals and other materials, 
which were together understood to contribute to a unique final product?" On a more 
basic level, the ancient word for the Column's patina was identical to a word for 
poison, ios (téc).°° Although the Column's envenomed bronze cavities, its dark, 
patinated surfaces, the noxious form of three intertwined serpents, and the barely 
legible ancient inscriptions covering their coils might be individually dangerous, the 
talisman had been compounded in the right way, with the right words, at the right 
time, by the right ritual expert. 

In comparison to the earlier talismans set up by Apollonius of Tyana, the Serpent 
Column appears to be notably more medicalised, which could hint at shifts in how 
talismans were conceived of in the Late Byzantine period. This medical quality is still, 
however, effectively an extension of the Byzantine talisman's broadly ecological 
nature. As venom upset the regular balance of the body's humours, the Serpent 
Column healed by intervening within a local system, the beneficiary's body, either by 
drawing out the venom, or by counteracting it and restoring balance through 
sympathy.?? The specificity of place in the action of the Serpent Column, either in 


85 Galen, De locis affectis libri vi, ed. C.G. Kühn, VIII (Leipzig 1824; repr. Hildesheim 1965) 422—23. See 
J. Scarborough, *Nicander's toxicology I: Snakes’, Pharmacy in History 19, n. 1 (1977) 3-23, here 10. 

86 See, for example, Ritter and Plessner, ‘Picatrix’, 7-9 and 91-4; the explanation here is similar to that in 
Ibn Wahshiyya, Al-filabab al-nabatiyah (Nabatean Agriculture), 1283, trans. in Hämeen-Anttila, Last 
Pagans, 191. As noted above, a talismanic object’s attractive force could also be explained in terms of 
magnetism, see Synesios of Cyrene, cit. and trans. in Greenfield, Traditions of Belief, 177. 

87 Different alloys of bronze existed in the ancient world. Pliny notes that the ancient Greeks favoured alloys 
invented on Delos and Aegina and the bronze of Corinth, see Pliny, Historia naturalis 34.8-10. Lead was 
added to Roman bronzes to lower the melting point. See the discussion in H. Andreopoulou-Mangou, 
‘Appendix: Chemical analysis and metallographic examination’, in S. Hemingway, The Horse and Jockey 
from Artemision: A Bronze Equestrian Monument of the Hellenistic Period (Berkeley 2004) 149-53. On 
the casting and bronze of the Serpent Column in ancient Greece, see Stephenson, Serpent Column, 67-79, 
and, more generally, Hemingway, Horse and Jockey, 3-16. On medieval ideas about casting, see Weinryb, 
Bronze Object, 27-30, 33-7. On metal-casting in Byzantium, see M. K. Papathanassiou, ‘Metallurgy and 
metalworking techniques’, in A. E. Laiou (ed.), The Economic History of Byzantium, Seventh Through the 
Fifteenth Centuries (Washington DC 2002) 121-7. 

88 Liddell, Scott, Jones, Greek-English Lexicon, 832. 

89 Scarborough, *Nicander's toxicology’, n. 114, 22. 
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keeping snakes out of the city or by protecting only those within it, likewise speaks to its 
particular place within a local ecology. 


Conclusion 


This study examines how contemporaries may have understood the Serpent Column as a 
talisman. The Serpent Column first appears in the textual record as a talisman in the 
1390s. While it may have been regarded as a talisman prior, the Fourth Crusade and 
centuries of hardship probably gave the Serpent Column a more prominent position in 
the urban landscape than it had previously. Exactly when—and over what period of 
time—the Serpent Column became a talisman remains unknown. Nevertheless, as 
contemporaries began to attribute talismanic properties to the monument, they 
imagined it within a wider system of interactions between various non-human 
operators—snakes, demons, potent substances, as well as astral and elemental forces. 
The Serpent Column was bound to this network sympathetically and antipathetically 
by way of the venom inside it, as well as the monument’s shape and the inscriptions on 
it. Looking at the hollow bronze coil with its three terrible heads, contemporaries 
might imagine snakes fleeing from it, the venom said to be inside it, a victim of 
snakebite miraculously healed, Moses and the brazen serpent, Leo the Wise 
performing arcane rituals with efficacious words calling upon demons, planets, and 
stars. In doing so, the medieval beholder envisions a world where the talisman actively 
mediates between the human and non-human. 
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Thomas Arentzen, The Virgin in Song. Mary and the Poetry of Romanos the Melodist. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2017. Pp. xiii, 265. 
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The Virgin in Song examines the figure of Mary in the work of Romanos the Melodist, 
whose fame and epithet arose from his composition of dramatic dialogue hymns 
(kontakia). Romanos was a sixth-century deacon in a suburban church dedicated to 
Mary the Theotokos in Constantinople, and according to legend he was inspired by 
the Virgin Mary herself to compose his hymns. Legends must have a basis somewhere, 
so it is no surprise that Mary plays a significant role in his poetry. But the Mary we 
meet in Romanos’ work is at times quite surprising, and Arentzen guides the reader 
through the expected, the paradoxical and the startling in three key roles which Mary 
plays in the hymns: virgin (chapter two), mother (chapter three), and ‘voice’ (chapter 
four). 

Chapter one, The Song and the City, is a masterly introduction both to Romanos and 
the hymn form he so cleverly employed (the Rontakion), and to the life and times of the 
great city in which his hymns were heard. Opening with an evocative retelling and 
analysis of Romanos’ inspiration by the Virgin Mary, Arentzen quickly establishes the 
significant position Mary holds in Romanos’ story and his poetry. As a way of 
situating the kontakia, Arentzen explores Constantinople’s theatrical scene and its 
connections to church life, and the liturgical setting and audience of his hymns. We are 
then treated to a journey through the life of a Constantinopolitan girl and a tour of 
Marian doctrine and devotion so that we can see how Romanos’ Mary fits (or does 
not fit), both with ordinary women and in the context of the burgeoning Marian cult. 
This introductory chapter well-equips the non-specialist to enter into the world of 
Romanos’ hymns, but also provides a new focus which will enable the established 
scholar to see Romanos in a new light. 

The second chapter focuses on Mary’s virginity. It explores the notion of a sexually 
desirable and fertile virgin, through an analysis of Romanos’ depiction of the 
annunciation (in the hymn On the Annunciation). Mary’s encounter with the angel 
Gabriel—a young woman and a male figure meeting alone in a room—lends itself to 
eroticization and Romanos makes the most of it. Text and audience become blurred 
to the extent that the audience is encouraged to participate in the desire for Mary. 
Unlike the silent, cloistered virginity expected of Constantinopolitan girls, Romanos’ 
Mary is powerful and authoritative. Her power, Gabriel’s powerlessness and the lack 
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of a Holy Spirit are all suggestive of a fertile virginity. Arentzen closes this chapter by 
arguing that Romanos does not use Mary to champion ascetic virginity, but rather 
advocates modesty and temperance in city life. Mary is not your everyday virgin: her 
virginity is inimitable and unachievable because she has a special relationship with 
Christ. 

Chapter three follows Mary into the cave and observes her breastfeeding the infant 
Christ. In his analysis of Oz tbe Nativity I, Arentzen argues that Romanos' Mary is not 
the meek mother who silently treasures what is said about her child. She is the one in 
charge, who addresses the Magi's concerns, who even speaks for Joseph, who 
emphasizes the divinity of her child and his safe-guarding of her virginity. Arentzen 
makes two significant claims about Romanos' Mary which set her apart from earlier 
presentations. First, the suckling deity is, for Romanos, proof of Mary's virginity. 
This is a departure from earlier theologians, who used her virginity as proof of 
Christ's divinity. And, second, Romanos is part of a movement away from the 
imagery of the nursing Father. For him, Mary is not solely the mother and nurse of 
Jesus, but the nurse of ‘our life’: the provider and protector of the congregation, and 
perhaps all Christians. The maternal Mary in Romanos' hymns emerges as a 
significant figure in her own right: not just a ‘vessel’ for Christ, but a powerful ally 
and defender of humanity. 

In the fourth chapter, Arentzen focuses on Mary's authoritative voice and her role as 
intercessor, mediatrix, ambassador, protector, and even empress, and he examines the 
limits of these terms to describe the unique role Mary plays in relation to Christ. This 
chapter examines two hymns, Oz the Nativity Il and On Mary at the Cross, which 
both address questions of death and resurrection. In the former, Mary's voice is 
powerful and authoritative, the ‘voice of salvation’. Her voice mediates between Adam 
and Eve and her infant Christ: her child speaks only to her and she relays his message, 
so that her speech is endowed with divine power. Arentzen argues that this redemptive 
voice extends to the congregation too, so that they sing their salvation through Mary. 
But the strength and power of this Mary seems missing in Oz Mary at tbe Cross, a 
hymn in which she weeps and begs to understand the reason that her son is going to 
die. It is a complex and puzzling hymn. Mary's repeated weeping and questioning 
come under criticism by the figure of Christ, and the hymn ends mysteriously in Christ 
apparently allowing Mary to follow him into his death. Arentzen's thoughtful analysis 
of this hymn presents it in a new and illuminating way: Mary's questioning is for the 
benefit of listeners. Her unique relationship with Christ enables her to speak freely 
(parrbesia) and through her authoritative and probing questions, she presents the 
audience with Christ's own explanations of the crucifixion and resurrection. She enters 
into his suffering not to die his death, but to put aside her emotional involvement and 
become the mouthpiece of God's salvific actions. Throughout this chapter, Arentzen 
argues for a partnership between Christ and Mary: ‘she speaks, he acts’ (p.162). 
Mary's voice becomes a ‘salvific agent’ (p.163). 
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Mary emerges as a complex, multi-faceted figure in this book, and Romanos as a 
creative and sometimes daring innovator. The Virgin in Song thus makes a significant 
contribution to scholarly understanding of Mary in Romanos and the developing 
Marian cult, and, more broadly, of the function of liturgical poetry in late antiquity. 
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Geoffrey Greatrex & Sylvain Janniard (eds), Le Monde de Procope/ The World of Procopius. Paris 
(Orient et Mediterranée 28): Editions de Boccard, 2018. Pp. 426 
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This volume on Procopius presents a number of papers delivered at colloquia at Mainz in 
December 2014 and Ghent in May 2016 supplemented by invited contributions from 
younger researchers, especially those who have not yet contributed to such a 
collection. Of the 20 items, the majority are in English, but three each are in French 
and German in a deliberate attempt to highlight and defend the multilingual nature of 
Humanities research that is under threat from the Anglophone steamroller. The 
volume is divided into four, roughly equal, sections, but the editors worked hard to 
achieve a reasonable level of coherence within sections and across the volume by 
circulating drafts for comment. 

In the first section, Procopius and Roman Society, Geoffrey Greatrex surveys the 
information about Procopius’ home town of Caesarea, though lack of evidence means 
that neighbouring Gaza has to serve as a substitute on occasions. Marion Kruse urges 
that Procopius applied a sophisticated and coherent economic understanding in his 
critique of Justinian’s policies, but reads too much into the limited evidence. 
Mark-Anthony Karantabias rightly states that Justinian’s power was far from absolute 
and that Procopius’ attacks rely on distortions and omissions to create the impression 
of exceptional evil, whereas Justinian was really little different from other rulers. 
Johann Martin Thesz also points to the flaws in Procopius’ critique of Justinian, with 
the lens of moral degeneration used to attack social changes which had been 
proceeding for generations. Maria Conterno considers whether Procopius’ silence on 
contemporary Christological disputes represents a serious distortion, arguing that it is 
broadly in line with other contemporary authors and so not significant for Procopius 
as a writer or historiography as a genre. 

The second section, on Past and Present in Procopius’ works, contains four chapters 
of which the first two, by Jessica Moore and Timo Stickler, deal with Procopius’ views of 
Rome, Romans and Romanness in the Gothic wars, when complexities were inevitably 
caused by the East Roman army, with its significant non-Roman elements, 
campaigning within the historical landscape of the Roman state with severe 
consequences for the Romans as defined as inhabitants of the city. Procopius 
appreciates the value of the Roman past but does not regard it as inevitably superior 
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Trapped in the imperial narrative? Some reflections on 
warfare and the provincial masses in Byzantium (600-1204) * 
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The experience of war of the common people in the medieval East Roman Empire is a 
topic related to hotly debated issues such as collective identification and attachments, 
or imperialism and ecumenical ideology. This paper attempts a bottom-up approach to 
the way warfare was perceived and experienced by provincial populations based on the 
analysis of selected evidence from the period between the seventh and the twelfth 
centuries. It goes without saying that the treatment of the topic here could not be 
exhaustive. My main goal was to problematize the relationship between the objectives 
of imperial military policies and the pragmatic needs of common provincials for 
protection of their well-being. 


Keywords: Byzantium; imperialism; ecumenism; warfare; identity 


Byzantium’s image as a society in defence from the late-sixth century onwards, both from 
a political and an ideological viewpoint, is persistent among Byzantinists.' This image is 
mainly due to the fact that imperial authority underwent two phases of large-scale 
territorial contraction, first at the end of late antiquity and then again during the 
late-eleventh and late-twelfth centuries; the latter leading to the empire’s disintegration. 
These developments have led modern scholarship to view the reconquest of the 
late-tenth century as a kind of interlude, an exception to the rule, and are closely 
related to the scholarly debate as to whether the medieval Byzantine state should be 


The research for this paper was conducted within the framework of the project ‘Ideologies under 

scrutiny: Differentiated perceptions of Roman imperial ideals in Byzantine society (7th-12th centuries)’, 
funded by the Austrian Science Fund (FWF) (P 24752-G19). 
1 For that view both in traditional as well as recent scholarship, see H.-G. Beck, Senat und Volk von 
Konstantinopel. Probleme der byzantinischen Verfassungsgeschichte (Munich 1966) 29; L. Brehier, 
Le monde byzantin II. Les institutions de l empire byzantin (Paris 1949) 281; E. Chrysos, ʻO nóAepog 
éoyatn Avon’, in Bolaviio — Kpdtoc koi Kowovía. Mviun Nixov Oikovouíóg (Athens 2003) 543—563; 
W. Treadgold, ‘Byzantium, the reluctant warrior’, in N. Christie and M. Yazigi (eds.), Noble Ideals and 
Bloody Realities. Warfare in the Middle Ages, Leiden-Boston 2006, 213-223. 
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seen as an empire at all.” Within this framework, the role of Roman imperial ideology on 
Byzantine military policies has been addressed with scepticism. The recurrent discourse 
of Roman imperialism, i.e. ecumenism, in Byzantine political jargon is usually 
regarded as the product of a fossilized, rigid ideological worldview of the imperial 
court, which was propagandistically employed as a rhetorical construct in order to 
justify small-scale expansionary warfare through the notion of reconquest.? 

In light of the above, certain issues need to be raised. The first issue is whether the 
question of empire and imperialism in medieval Byzantium should be approached in a 
quantitative or a qualitative manner. From a quantitative perspective, for instance, the 
size and the expansionist policies of the medieval empire of Constantinople can hardly 
stand comparison with those of ancient Rome in the period of the late Republic or the 
early Principate. If we adopted a qualitative perspective, however, the image of a 
society in defence seems to be contradicted by the evidence showing the gradual 
expansion of the imperial city-state's realm from the eighth up to the mid-eleventh 
century. A look at the territories under imperial authority in the early-eighth century 
(map 1) and those in the tenth and eleventh centuries (maps 2 & 3) demonstrates that 
the rulers of Constantinople quasi doubled their realm and increased impressively the 
number of their subjects." By comparison then, the post-seventh century Roman power 
élite of Constantinople appears to be much more imperialistic in terms of pursuing 
territorial expansion and the subjugation of new populations than the power élite of 
the late Roman Empire. 

The second issue refers to the role of a common ‘identity’ in warfare. It is easy to 
question how far the empire's provincial masses identified with the ideals and policies 
of expansion celebrated through the discourse of reconquest and traditional Roman 
universalism. Especially, since the material gains from that type of warfare were 
mainly claimed by the ruling élite while the common provincials carried the heavy 
burden of taxation for financing the large imperial armies needed for such 
campaigns.? On the other hand, even though the traditional views that attributed the 


2 Cf. J.F. Haldon, ‘The Byzantine empire’, in I. Morris and W. Scheidel (eds), The Dynamics of Ancient 
Empires. State Power from Assyria to Byzantium (Oxford 2009) 205ff. 

3 Note, for instance, Johannes Koder's remark that the Byzantine imperial ideology of ecumenism seems 
schizophrenic in the post-seventh century international political context; J. Koder, ‘Die ráumlichen 
Vorstellungen der Byzantiner von der Ökumene (4. bis 12. Jahrhundert)’, Anzeiger der 
philosophisch-historischen Klasse der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 137/2 (2002) 30; cf. 
the comment in A. Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium. The Transformations of Greek Identity and the 
Reception of the Classical Tradition (Cambridge Univ. Press 2007) 103: ‘the ideal of ecumenical 
restoration was confined to the realm of diplomacy, especially, or exclusively, regarding Italy and the union 
of Churches. In practice, it functioned as rhetorical jubilation for the small-scale reconquest of lands in the 
Balkans and Asia Minor’. 

4 W. Treadgold, A History of the Byzantine State and Society (Stanford 1997) 570; idem, A Concise 
History of Byzantium (Basingstoke 2000) 236; J.F. Haldon, The Palgrave Atlas of Byzantine history 
(New York 2005) 58-63. 

5 Cf. Haldon, Warfare, State and Society in the Byzantine World, 565-1204 (London 1999) 145-46. 
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empire's survival to a broadly shared identity based on Christian ‘orthodoxy’ and the 
Greek lingua franca no longer hold currency, scholars have been less prone to equally 
challenge the identification of the provincial masses with ideals of defence and 
protection of a superior Roman order, the Rhómaión politeia, or of a chosen Christian 
people, which are dominant in Constantinopolitan writings. 

To begin with, the persistent modern image of post-seventh century Byzantium as an 
ideologically coherent society defending ez bloc its common values seems to be related to 
an underlying tendency in modern scholarship to project upon the defensive activity of 
the medieval East Roman imperial state traits of modern national societies and 
nation-states. If this interpretation bears a considerable degree of anachronism, it is yet 
not fully unjustifiable if we consider that religion and nationalism demonstrate 
significant analogies as discourses of collective identification, especially when 
configuring the image of the group vis-a-vis an enemy as the negated external other.’ 
Byzantine sources abundantly testify to the practice of the eastern Roman elite to 
highlight the Christian religion as the society’s principal cultural value and a distinctive 
marker of Romanness not only in defensive wars against enemies of different faith, 
such as the Muslims, but even when the enemy was Christian and non-heretic.® 

However, the different social role and function of similar ideological tropes in 
structurally different socio-political orders is made evident when it comes to the 
attitude of the eastern Roman power élite towards expansionist warfare. For instance, 
for the emerging nation-states in the modern era the liberation of populations as 
(alleged) bearers of the same ethno-national identity was the main means to legitimize 
war for occupying the territory in which those populations resided.” Conversely, the 
main justifying argument for the expansion of the Constantinopolitan city-state's 
realm in the period examined here was the prerogative of the reigning city of New 
Rome and its emperor to claim back cities and regions that had once been under the 
authority of the Roman imperial power. The identity of the populations in the areas of 


6 On traditional scholarship see, indicatively, G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, trans. by 
J. Hussey (Oxford 1980) 106; H. Ahrweiler, L'ideologie politique de l'Empire byzantine (Paris 1975) 29— 
36. The best modern account debunking the traditional approach is J. Haldon, Tbe Empire that Would 
Not Die. The Paradox of Eastern Roman Survival, 640-740 (Cambridge 2016), especially chapters 2, 5, 
& 7. 

7 Ch. Lorenz, ‘Representations of identity: ethnicity, race, class, gender and religion. An introduction to 
conceptual history’, in St. Berger and Ch. Lorenz (eds.), The Contested Nation Ethnicity, Class, Religion 
and Gender in National Histories (Basingstoke 2008) 26-27. On the interrelation of religion and 
nationalism in general, see A.D. Smith, Chosen Peoples (Oxford 2003) esp. 4—5, 24-43; R. Brubaker, 
*Religion and nationalism: four approaches', Nations and Nationalism 18/1 (2012) 2-20. 

8  Y.Stouraitis, “Just War’ and ‘Holy War’ in the Middle Ages: Rethinking theory through the Byzantine 
case-study’, Jabrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 62 (2012) 235-50. 

9 On the difference between diaspora-annexing military policies by nation-states, which include the 
liberation/integration into the nation-state of missing parts of the cultural community and/or the national 
fatherland, and the more rare hegemonistic policies of domination over other nations and their territories, 
see St. van Evera, ‘Hypotheses on nationalism and war’, International Security 18/4 (1994) 12-13. 
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reconquest, either old or new, was an issue of secondary importance. '? This attitude was 
due to the Byzantine power élite's Roman political ideology which promoted 
identification with a vision of political community whose boundaries were 
coterminous with the — at any time — current political borders of imperial authority. 
That enabled a generic categorization as Roman subjects of all populations coming 
under the authority of the emperor of Constantinople. In this context, the main means 
to distinguish between first-class and second-class Roman subjects was religious 
doctrine, not ethnicity or indigeneity.! ! 

Taking this into account, the use of analytical terms such as empire and imperialism, 
when it comes to post-seventh century Byzantium, concerns the way we approach a 
medieval social order in which an imperial city-state exercised rule over a fluctuating 
realm with subject populations marked de facto by cultural diversity. As mentioned 
above, when modern scholars discuss Byzantine expansionism under the justifying 
rubric of reconquest, the focus is usually on the tenth century and the reconquest of 
the eastern provinces. The gradual re-imposition of imperial authority over a large part 
of the Balkan Peninsula in the eighth and the ninth centuries is often downplayed. 
However, it is a fact that Constantinople had lost control over the largest part of the 
Balkan Peninsula by the mid-seventh century and that imperial campaigns for the 
reinstatement of state authority there were motivated by the Constantinopolitan power 
élite's need to regain control over a lost territory, its natural resources, and its new, 
culturally diverse population. They had little to do, indeed, with a war whose primary 
goal was the liberation of fellow Christian-Romans, nor were they propagandized as 
such. 

The latter holds true also for the eastern frontier. Given that the Chalcedonian 
doctrine was the main reason for the maintenance of an ideological bond between a 
part of the Christians under Muslim rule and the imperial city-state of 
Constantinople, one would expect the idea of protection or liberation of fellow 
Christians in the East to be a central argument of justification of Byzantine warfare 
against the Caliphate. Especially, if one considers the background of late antique 
ecclesiastical historiography which was keen to highlight the Christian identity of 
populations under Persian rule as a justifying argument for Roman warfare against 


10 Y. Stouraitis, ‘State war ethic and popular views on warfare’, in idem (ed.), A Companion to the 
Byzantine Culture of War, ca 300-1204 (Brill 2018), esp. 84ff. 

11 See Y. Stouraitis, ‘Roman identity in Byzantium: A critical approach’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 107/1 
(2014) 185-206; idem, ‘Reinventing Roman ethnicity in high and late medieval Byzantium’, Medieval 
Worlds 5 (2017) 72-76; idem, ‘Byzantine Romanness: From geopolitical to ethnic conceptions’, in W. Pohl 
et al (eds.), Transformations of Romanness in the Early Middle Ages: Early Medieval Regions and 
Identities (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2018), pp. 127-135. For a different approach, see A. Kaldellis, Hellenism in 
Byzantium: The Transformation of Greek Identity and the Reception of the Classical Tradition 
(Cambridge, 2007) 334-368; idem, ‘The social scope of Roman identity in Byzantium: An evidence-based 
approach’, Byzantina Symmeikta 27 (2017) 173-210. 

12 Haldon, The Empire that Would Not Die, 97-100. 
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Persia in the fourth and early fifth centuries. A look at post-seventh century 
Constantinopolitan historiography, however, shows that similar justifying arguments 
are strikingly absent. This indicates that the ideological role of shared religious identity 
in the configuration of the goals of Byzantine policy of expansion/reconquest needs to 
be addressed with caution. All the more so, if we consider that the evidence 
throughout the period from the eighth to the twelfth century demonstrates one thing: 
For the imperial power of Constantinople, the goal of expanding its control over lost 
territories and their human and natural resources, when the conditions for such an 
expansion were favourable,'* marginalized issues of doctrinal beliefs or, for that 
matter, the ethno-cultural identities of the populations in the targeted areas. 

Within this framework, one needs to consider that the unanimously acknowledged 
success of the imperial power in defensive war against the Muslims in Asia Minor 
refers to its ability to maintain centralized control over a contracted territory and its 
populations. It has been thoroughly studied how this goal led to defensive tactics that 
turned the largest part of Asia Minor into a war-theatre for many decades during the 
second half of the seventh and the first half of the eighth century. According to a 
sober modern statement, the imperial regime of Constantinople was successful in 
protecting the capital and the interior of Asia Minor from Muslim occupation through 
the tactics of skirmishing warfare, but this was done at the cost of large human and 
material losses for the populations of Asia Minor.'* 

This valid observation needs to be juxtaposed with present-day theories of a 
Byzantine ‘grand strategy’, which have been keen on highlighting the empire’s 
ingenious policy of survival against immense external pressure.'’ That kind of analysis — 
even though it can have its own merits — concentrates on the political aspect of war and 
the grand-narrative of empire while marginalising the issues of lived and perceived 
experiences of imperial warfare by the provincial populations. The latter can hardly be 
taken a priori to have perceived and appreciated as successful a defensive policy that 
often caused them a lot of suffering. 


13 See Eusebius, Vita Constantini, in F. Winkelmann, Eusebius Werke, Band 1.1: Über das Leben des 
Kaisers Konstantin (Berlin 1975) IV 9-13; Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History, ed. J.Bidez and G.C. Hansen, 
Sozomenus. Kirchengeschichte (Berlin 1960) IL 15; Socrates Scholasticus, Ecclesiastical History, 
ed. P. Maraval and P. Périchon, Socrate de Constantinople, Histoire ecclésiastique (Livres I-VII) (Paris 
2004-2007) VII 18. 

14 On the pragmatic and moderate goals of Byzantine imperialism in the East, see J. Shepard, *Holy land, 
lost lands, Realpolitik. Imperial Byzantine thinking about Syria and Palestine in the later 10^ and 11th 
centuries’, Al-Oantara: Revista de Estudios Árabes 33/2 (2012) 505-45. 

15 R.-J. Lilie, Die byzantinische Reaktion auf die Ausbreitung der Araber — Studien zur Strukturwandlung 
des byzantinischen Staates im 7. und 8. Jahrhundert (Munich 1976) 60-196; cf. W. Brandes, Die Stádte 
Kleinasiens im 7. und 8. Jahrhundert (Berlin 1989) 56-60, 74-76; Whittow, The Making of Orthodox 
Byzantium, 600-1025 (Basingstoke 1996) 175-78. 

16 M. Whittow, The Making of Orthodox Byzantium, 179. 

17 E. Luttwak, The Grand Strategy of the Byzantine Empire (Cambridge, Mass. 2009); for a sober approach 
to the strategic rationale of Byzantine military policy, see Haldon, Warfare 43ff. 
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Based on this, it makes sense to question how far the provincial populations 
identified with the ideals and power-political interests of the ruling élite in warfare for 
the defence of the imperial order. Instead of reifying common identity and regarding it 
a priori as an agent that predetermined common attitudes empire-wide, one should 
rather seek to discern whether there was a gap regarding lived and perceived 
experiences of warfare between the empire's power élite with its Roman imperial 
outlook and the largest part of provincial subjects — a mental gap directly related to 
the relationship between an imperial city-state and its provincial periphery. 


Imperial vs. provincial perspectives 


The perception of war by common provincials in Constantinople's realm was closely 
linked to the mechanisms for the reproduction of a consensus between rulers and ruled 
in the socio-political context of a pre-modern tributary state. A main means through 
which the imperial city-state could justify the extraction of surplus from its provincial 
subjects and circumscribe their loyalty was efficient military protection. This consensus 
between the imperial power and its provincial subjects was, however, seriously 
questioned in the seventh and early-eighth centuries when the Muslim offensive 
reached its climax and the Balkan provinces were penetrated by Slavic groups. 

In the Balkans, for instance, a significant part of the indigenous population does not 
seem to have put up serious resistance against the Slavic infiltration, insofar as the 
imperial power had been inefficient for quite a time to protect the territory from the 
raids of Avars and Slavs. With regard to the Muslim expansion in the Fast, 
the author of a hagiographical text of the late-ninth century observed that the 
boundaries of the Roman power had been contracted due to the heresy of the rulers, 
that is, due to God's punishment.° If this is a topos stemming from the theocentric 
mentality of an iconophile monk, it entails, nevertheless, an implicit political criticism 
of the imperial power's failure to come up to its duty and protect a large part of 
populations under its authority. 

Saints’ lives written in a non-Constantinopolitan context are even more important 
sources for exploring the mentalities of common provincials, insofar as such texts both 
reproduced and disseminated thoughts and attitudes that shaped the lived and 
perceived experiences of the populations of Asia Minor at the time of the Muslim 


18 On the pre-modern state, I follow the definition in J.F. Haldon, The State and the Tributary Mode of 
Production (London - New York 1993) 32-34; cf. Ch. Wickham, Framing tbe Early Middle Ages. Europe 
and the Mediterranean 400-800 (Oxford - New York 2005) 57. 

19 See H. Ditten, ‘Zur Bedeutung der Einwanderung der Slawen’, in F. Winkelmann et al (eds), Byzanz im 
7. Jabrbnudert. Untersuchungen zur Herausbildung des Feudalismus (Berlin 1978) 94 and 104f. (for the 
consequences of the war on the indigenous population). 

20 De XLII Martyribus Amoriensibus narrations et carmina sacra, ed. B.Vasilievskij and P. Nikitin 
(St.Petersburg 1906) 62-3. 
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offensive.*' A good example is the collection of miracles of Saint Theodore the Recruit, 
written in the late-seventh century. The text summarizes in a picturesque fashion the 
reality of provincial populations in the course of the protracted Muslim offensive.” 
The author speaks of systematic raiding that took place yearly.” The enemy was able 
to winter in the city, kill or capture those that had not been able to take refuge in other 
places and devastate the site.** 

This reality is reaffirmed by non-Byzantine sources as well. The Chronicle of 1234, 
for instance, reports on two campaigns of Muawiya against Caesarea and Euchaita in the 
640s.7° In Caesarea he took captives from the surrounding area and laid it waste before 
capturing the city, slaughtering its inhabitants and plundering it. In Euchaita, the 
intruders were mistaken for friendly Christian-Arab forces and caught the people by 
surprise. They were able to enter the city without resistance, make plunder and take 
the women and the children as slaves, leaving the city lay ravaged and deserted. 

There are plenty of other reports from both Byzantine and Arab sources that testify 
to the weakness of the imperial armies to protect significant numbers of provincials, 
which were constantly exposed to captivity and deportation or killing, the devastation 
of their crops and the long-term interruption of agricultural activity, the plundering 
and burning down of towns, settlements and estates, and the robbing of their 
livestock.” The most important proof of the situation experienced by the provincial 
populations of Anatolia at the peak of the Arab offensive comes, however, from the 
study of pollen evidence from certain areas in the 660s and 670s in particular. 
The absence of anthropogenic indicators points to the abandonment of sites due to the 
enemy raids, thus verifying the basic picture drawn by the written accounts." 

In this regard, the grand-narrative of a coherent social order defending its common 
values seems to hide more than it reveals when it comes to the common provincials’ 
experience of war and their commitment to the common cause of defending an 
imperial order that failed to properly protect them. Here, the latest arguments 
concerning the military reorganization of the empire in the early Middle Ages, the 


21 On the social role of hagiographical writings, see St. Efthymiades, ‘The Byzantine hagiographer and his 
audience in the ninth and tenth centuries’, in C. Hoegel (ed.), Metaphrasis. Redactions and Audiences in 
Middle Byzantine Hagiography (Oslo 1996) 59-80. 

22 J. Haldon, A Tale of Two Saints: The Martyrdoms and Miracles of Saints Theodore ‘the Recruit’ and ‘the 
General’. Critical introduction, translation and commentary (Liverpool 2016) 43-55. 

23 Vita et Miraculi Theodori, ed. H. Delehaye, Les légendes grecques des saints militaires (Paris 1909) 199. 
24 Op. cit. 198. 

25 Chronicle A.D. 1234, in A. Palmer, The Seventh Century in the West-Syrian Chronicles (Liverpool 1993) 
165-66. 

26 On the consequences of the Muslim raids for the common people, see H. Ahrweiler, ‘L’Asie Mineure et 
les invasions arabes (VII°-IX° siècles}, Revue Historique 227 (1962) 7-19; Lilie, Reaktion 190-95; 
cf. M. Jankowiak, *Notitia 1 and the impact of the Arab invasions on Asia Minor’, Millennium 10 (2013) 
454-56; See, also, the general remarks on the consequences of warfare on the everyday life of common 
people in Haldon, Warfare, 240-41. 

27 Haldon, The Empire that Would Not Die, 232-37. 
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so-called theme system, need also be taken into account.?? The older mainstream thesis 
presented the armies of the themata as the product of a mid-seventh century imperial 
reform which contributed essentially to the empire's survival. According to this 
approach, the binding of the soldiers with the arable land of the empire through an 
alleged centrally-directed allotment of so-called military lands in exchange for military 
service was considered as an essential measure that entrenched the ideological 
commitment of an army of peasant-militia to the empire's defence. This thesis 
promoted, implicitly or explicitly, a romanticized image of the themata as a 
quasi-national army dedicated to the defence of the empire as common patria”? 
However, the latest revisionist approaches have definitely debunked the theory of a 
military reform in the mid-seventh century.?? From a military viewpoint, the empire's 
successful defence against the Muslim offensive was rather the result of the 
well-directed relocation of the eastern armies of full-time recruits, whose loyal service 
to the emperor continued to be circumscribed by the established Roman practice of 
regular payment in kind and/or in cash.?' The dispersal of the armies of the magistri 
militum across the territories of Asia Minor and their concentration on regional 
defence prevented the permanent occupation of important towns and fortresses by the 
invading Muslim armies, which would have led to the permanent loss of whole regions. 
As a result, the survival of the empire, i.e. of Constantinople's centralized political, 
military and fiscal authority over certain territories, needs to be approached - equally to 
the territorial expansion of the imperial authority in the following centuries - primarily as 
a matter of the emperor's firm control over loyal field armies as well as of élite patriotism 
towards the imperial centre. The loyalty of the élite of service, in particular of the military 
élite, to the political culture of the city-state of Constantinople was informed by this elite's 
vested interests in the imperial system, whereas it was also underpinned by the nature of 
the Muslim attack.?? Within this framework, even though from the late-seventh century 
onwards the bulk of the recruits in the imperial armies came from the masses of Asia 
Minor and the Balkan provinces through various practices of centrally-directed 
recruitment (hereditary, forced or voluntary), this army mainly remained an instrument 


28 Fora critical overview of all the older theses on the theme-system, see J.F. Haldon, ‘Military Service, 
Military Lands and the Status of the Soldiers', Dumbarton Oaks Papers 47 (1993) 1-11. 

29 Ahrweiler, Idéologie, 32-36; P. Lemerle, ‘Byzance au tournant de son destin’, in idem, Cinq études sur le 
XIe siècle byzantine (Paris 1977) 271; I. Karayannopoulos, To Bucavtivó Kpátoç (Athens 1983) 68. 

30 C. Zuckerman, ‘Learning from the enemy and more: Studies in “Dark Centuries” Byzantium’, 
Millennium 2 (2005) 125f.; J.-Cl. Cheynet, ‘La mise en place de thémes d'aprés les sceaux: Les stratéges’, 
SBS 10 (2010) 1-14; J. Haldon, *A context for two *evil deeds": Nikephoros I and the origins of the 
themata’, in O. Deluis et al (eds), Le saint, le moine et le paysan. Mélanges d'histoire byzantine offerts à 
Michel Kaplan (Paris 2016) 245-66. 

31 L.Brubaker and J.F. Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, c. 680-850: A History (Cambridge 2011) 
744-46. 

32 Y.Stouraitis, ‘Military power in the Christian Roman empire, c. 300-1204’, in idem (ed.), A Companion 
to the Byzantine Culture of War, c. 300-1204 (Leiden 2018) 5-8. 
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of the power élite of the imperial city-state, serving primarily its power-political interests 
and only secondarily those of the provincial masses.?? 

A good case in point with regard to that is the notorious defensive action of Leo 
Phokas against the invading army of Saif ad-Daula in Anatolia in 961, in a period 
when the empire was militarily strong and on the offensive. While the field armies of 
Asia Minor were conducting an offensive campaign against the Cretan Muslims under 
Nikephoros Phokas, Leo Phokas crossed to Asia Minor with military forces from the 
Balkans to fill the gap. There, he used skirmishing methods in order to defend the 
imperial territory from the invading army of Saif ad-Daula. The latter was able to 
penetrate deep into Anatolia, plunder and devastate a number of settlements, and to 
take a considerable number of war prisoners." The Muslim army was successfully 
attacked and defeated only on its way out of Byzantine territory. 

Despite the successful outcome of the operation in power-political terms, one cannot 
help noticing that local populations and local economies had to suffer significant 
damages and losses. According to the account of Leo the Deacon, the defeat of the 
Muslims led to the liberation of all the captives and the booty that had been taken 
from the Romans. However, this booty was not returned to the local communities that 
had suffered from the Muslim attack. It was held by the army and the largest part was 
distributed among the common soldiers as a reward. The liberated captives were given 
provisions to return to their devastated abodes.’ The victory of Leo Phokas was 
celebrated with a triumph in Constantinople where the war prisoners and the booty 
from his campaign were paraded.*° 

This incident provides a good example of how the attitudes of provincial commoners 
towards warfare were shaped through their lived experiences and not by the images of 
imperial victories as propagated in Constantinopolitan triumphs, panegyrics and 
historiographical accounts. With this in mind, even though defending provincial 
territory was an overlapping interest of both the imperial power and the provincials, 
the latter’s actions of defence should not be a priori attributed to broader 
ideological-political motives. Participation in the defence of their locality may have 
de facto favoured the perpetuation of Roman imperial rule over the region but this 
hardly means that their resistance to the invaders was motivated by the 


33 The common people's relationship with the imperial armies can hardly be characterized as harmonious 
as the source evidence demonstrates. For instance, Theophanes Continuatus, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1838) 443, 
refers to injuries caused to poor provincials by officers and soldiers alike; Leo VI Taktika, ed. G.T. Dennis, The 
Taktika of Leo VI (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae XLIX. Washington, D. C. 2010) IX 2 (155) notes 
that damage could be caused to the crops of peasants in case the imperial armies assembled for longer time in a 
region before going on an offensive campaign. 

34 Leonis diaconi Caloénsis historiae libri decem, ed. K.B. Hase (Bonn 1828) 19-20. 

35 Op. cit. 23. 

36 M. McCormick, Eternal Victory, Triumphal rulership in Late Antiquity, Byzantium and the Early 
Medieval West (Cambridge/Paris 1986) 166. 
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Constantinopolitan ideal of defence of the Roman political order, i.e. by broadly shared 
sentiments of loyalty to a community larger than the local/regional. 

The late-ninth century Life of Saint Antonios the Younger sheds light on this. The 
saint, a sub-governor and military commander in the thema Kibyrraioton at the 
south-western coast of Asia Minor during the 820s,"7 was able to avert a Muslim 
attack against the city of Attaleia (or Sylaion). Striking in this case are the arguments 
exchanged in the negotiation between the head of the Muslim fleet and the Byzantine 
officer in their effort to justify or delegitimize the attack, respectively. According to the 
Muslim commander, the attack was justified because it was directed against imperial 
territory in order to avenge the attacks of the Roman emperor's army in Syria.?? In 
this argument, warfare is perceived and presented as an issue between two broader 
political entities, the empire of Constantinople and the Muslim caliphate. The 
involvement and the suffering of the local community are regarded as a consequence 
of its Roman geopolitical identity. 

The reported answer of the Byzantine commander (the saint) fully deviates from this 
power-political pattern. He considered the Muslim attack unjust because the local 
community bore no responsibility for the actions of the imperial army, i.e. of the 
political centre. According to him, ‘the emperor of the Romans ordered his officers 
whatever he wanted and this was done, he sent fleets and prepared armies against 
those resisting his dominion whether his subjects conceded to this or not'.?? For this 
reason, God would not tolerate the injustice done to the local population by the 
Muslims." As R.-J. Lilie has plausibly observed, this answer demonstrates the 
deviation of provincial mentality from the Constantinopolitan mentality of imperial 
warfare.*! In another context, I have argued that this passage is an indication of the 
identity gap between Constantinople and the provincial masses, which warns against 
anachronistic approaches to the East Roman community as a national community.*? 

The saint's statement points not only to the lack of identification of provincial 
populations with the offensive activity of Roman armies on far away fronts. It equally 
demonstrates that the determined defence of the locality against the Muslim raiders 
could and did take place without being motivated by the vision of defence of the 
Rhomaion politeia, i.e. of the Roman order. The whole argument of the local 


37 R.-J. Lilie et al, Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit Online, Databasis De Gruyter, 2014 
(hereafter PmbZ) Nr. 534. 

38 Life of St Antony the Younger, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Bíoc xou moditeia tod ócíoo Avtovíov tob 
Néov (St. Petersburg 1907) 199. 

39 Op. cit. 199-200: 6 uèv Baouebg TOV Popuaíov roig Eavtod üpyouctv St O£Xet KEeAEvet koi yivetat, kot 
OTOAOUG EKTELMEL, kat otpatóv £&onA(Get TPOG TOAELLOV THV AVTITACCOLEVOV TH aùtoð Baolrsia, käv OEAOLEV 
Tjueic, kàv pr] BéAopev. 

40 Op. cit. 200. 

41 R.-J. Lilie, ‘The Byzantine-Arab borderland from the seventh to the ninth century’, in F. Curta (ed.), 
Borders, barriers and ethnogenesis. Frontiers in late antiquity and the middle ages (Tournhout 2005) 19. 
42 See Stouraitis, ‘Roman identity’, 194-95. 
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commander is not about defending the imperial order or the land of the Romans against 
foreign invaders. It is about the right of the local population, both the soldiers of the 
garrison as well as the civilians, to defend their hometown with the help of God whose 
assistance they were claiming as righteous Christians facing an attack they had not 
provoked. Beyond identification with local interest, i.e. local patriotism, religious 
identity was the main semantic means of contradistinction with the enemy at a broader 
level. 

According to the account of the Life, the commander set young women next to men 
on the walls to give the enemy the impression of a strong garrison. The employment of 
similar tricks in order to deceive the enemy about the own army's strength as well as the 
participation of civilians as militia in the defence of city-walls were widespread practices 
which are testified by military treatises and other sources. ^^ Nonetheless, what seems to 
have primarily contributed to the Muslim commander's decision to abandon the attack 
was neither the indefinable strength of the local garrison nor the determination of the 
Byzantine commander to defend the city, but rather the offer of material rewards 
should the Muslims agree to withdraw." Even though no precise information is 
provided about the kind and the amount of the reward offered in exchange for the 
enemy's withdrawal, one may justifiably presume that this must have been generous 
enough to convince the Muslim commander not to take the risk of an assault. 
Considering that it must have come from local resources, that is, from the local 
taxpaying population, it becomes evident that the latter had to accept further financial 
losses in order to maintain its freedom and local peace. 

The account of the Saint's Life entails, therefore, a certain criticism of imperial warfare, 
which stems from a social reality, in which provincial communities were often in need to 
defend themselves with little support from the field armies of the imperial center while 
these armies were busy raiding enemy territory. This critical stance is all the more 
important, if we consider that it is presented as coming from the mouth of an imperial 
officer who commanded the soldiers of the local garrison. Even though it is difficult to 
assert the authenticity of the reported words of the saint, it is important that both he 
and the author of the text — probably a pupil of the former — represent provincial mentality. 

Antonios was an immigrant Christian, born and raised in Palestine under Muslim 
rule. After crossing to the imperial realm, he was able to settle in the province of 
Attaleia and to advance socially due to his connection with the governor-general of the 
thema Kibyrraioton. As a provincial official, he visited Constantinople only once and 
stayed there for a few months.^^ This points to a person not fully assimilated to the 


43 Life of St Antony the younger 199. 

44 See C.G. Makrypoulias, ‘Civilians as combatants in Byzantium: Ideological versus practical 
considerations', in J. Koder and Y. Stouraitis (eds), Byzantine War Ideology between Roman Imperial 
Concept and Christian Religion (Vienna 2012) 109-20. 

45 Life of St Antony the younger 200. 

46 PmbZ, Nr. 534. 
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Constantinopolitan culture of the ruling élite of service. Even though his Roman identity, 
as an identity of political allegiance to the emperor in Constantinople, was enhanced 
through his higher social status and his position in the provincial administration, he 
was not a fully integrated member of the ruling élite that made up court society. ^" 

It follows that the voice of the saint — evidently deviating from the normative 
Constantinopolitan discourse - may well be taken to echo the voice of common 
provincials who did not share the same political loyalty as the élite of service and had 
little understanding for the needs of a centrally planned imperial military policy. The 
latter aimed primarily to maintain or regain centralized control over territories and 
populations within a broader geopolitical sphere and was as much defensive as 
offensive.“ Instead, the main concern of provincial populations was the preservation 
of local peace. Their loyalty to Constantinople as the centre of political power was 
primarily conditioned by the imperial city-state's ability to deliver effective protection 
or not. 


Common good vs. local interest 


The evidence presented so far provides a good point of departure for an analysis of 
information coming from Constantinopolitan sources, which indicates a lack of 
consensus between provincial populations and the imperial government regarding 
political actions of the imperial city-state in the name of the common interest of the 
Roman order. Theophanes the Confessor counted among the ‘evil deeds’ of emperor 
Nikephoros I (802-811) two measures related with imperial military policy: first, the 
forced transfer of indigenous Christian populations from Asia Minor to Greece in 
order to re-organize areas with Slavic populations that had newly come under imperial 
authority again; second, the organization of rural communities across the empire into 
fiscal units collectively responsible for financing their poor members enrolled for 
military service. 
According to the chronicler's own words, in the year 809/10 the emperor: 


removed Christians from all the themata and ordered them to proceed to the 
Sklaviniai (scil. Slavic settlements in the Balkans) after selling their estates. 
This state of affairs was no less grievous than captivity: many in their folly 
uttered blasphemies and prayed to be invaded by the enemy, others wept by 
their ancestral tombs and extolled the happiness of the dead; some even 


47 On court aristocracy or aristocracy of service as the most coherent and conscious political group within 
imperial society due to its relationship with, and dependence upon, the emperor, see P. Magdalino, *Court 
society and aristorcracy’, in J. Haldon (ed.), A Social History of Byzantium (Oxford 2009) 212-32. 

48 [tis not possible to speak of an overall offensive or defensive disposition in Byzantine strategic thinking 
and military policy, since utterly defensive tactics that permitted the enemy's deep penetration into imperial 
territory were implemented simultaneously with offensive and expansionary warfare; Y. Stouraitis, Krieg 
und Frieden in der politischen und ideologischen Wahrnehmung in Byzanz (Vienna 2009) 62-66, 157-69. 
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hanged themselves to be delivered from such a sorry pass. Since their possessions 
were difficult to transport, they were in no position to take them along and so 
witnessed the loss of properties acquired by parental toil. Everyone was in 
complete distress, the poor because of the above circumstances and those that 
will be recounted later on, while the richer sympathized with the poor whom 


they were unable to help and awaited heavier misfortunes.^? 


This passage has received more attention for the political motives of the emperor's action, 
namely the restoration of imperial control over parts of the southern Balkan Peninsula 
and the integration of Slavic populations into the imperial system than for the stance 
of the transferred populations.°° The latter points, however, to the extremely 
unpopular character of the transfer which common provincials seem to have perceived 
as an attack against their well-being. 

If Theophanes' information on the common people's reactions needs to be addressed 
with caution due to the author's agenda regarding Nikephoros I, there is yet good reason 
why his picturesque report should not be dismissed as a mere invention owing to his 
hostility towards the emperor. The fact that whole families were forced to leave their 
regional homeland, sell their properties, and resettle to regions that were distant and 
foreign to them indicates that a good deal of truth lies in the core of the report and 
that the imperial initiative can have been anything else but popular. This is supported 
by the fact that the forced transfer of 809 had been preceded by an effort of the same 
emperor in 805 to motivate voluntary resettlement to Greece, which had failed.^' 
Therefore, the reactions of the people should be examined from the point of view of 
consensus or lack thereof between rulers and ruled by the enactment of 
centrally-directed policies in the name of common interest as viewed from the 
perspective of the imperial centre. Nikephoros I’s action was evidently informed by the 
Roman raison d'état, that is, the interests of the imperial city-state regarding 
the restoration of Roman authority over the Balkan provinces. 

For similar reasons, the emperor took another measure. According to Theophanes, 
he “ordered a second vexation, namely that poor people should be enrolled in the army 


49 "Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, vol. I (Hildesheim 1963) 486, 11-22: Xptotiavotcs 
dnoukioas EK zavtóc Béuatos Em tàs XxXavtvíag yevécOat npooéta&ev, tùs dé TOUTOV onootáosi nmpáokeo0o1. 
Kù Åv atyparwsiac odk ÉAottov TÒ mpya, n0AXOv && dvoiac BAaoqnpoóvrov xot &0pàv EPddouc attobvrov, 
£tépov SE MEPL TODS yovikobc TAOS Oprvoovtov KAI TODS àünoOavóvrag uokapióvrov- sioù SE oi Kù dyyóvaug 
£ypricavro zpóc ünoAAaynv TOV dewOv. Ta te yàp npocóvta ðvokivnta ovuventupépso0at Hdvvatovv xol trjv K 
YOViKOV 1óvov xtnsicav brapEw óXXopévnv EMPOV- kù Tica tobc návtac eixev ápmyavío, TOV pev nevritov V 
TOVTOIG Koi toig ¿čs pOnoopuévoic, THV è Onepeyóvrov ovunaoyóvtov adTOIC koi ur] Guvapiévov. BonOfjoot 
ünekOóEyouévov te Daputépag ovupopáç. Engl. trans. in C. Mango and R. Scott, The Chronicle of 
Theophanes Confessor: Byzantine and Near Eastern history, AD 284 — 813 (Oxford 1997) 667. 

50 &H.Ditten, Ethnische Verschiebungen zwischen der Balkanbalbinsel und Kleinasien vom Ende des 6. bis 
zur zweiten Hälfte des 9. Jahrhunderts (Berlin 1993) 350-52; P. Charanis, ‘The transfer of population as a 
policy in the Byzantine empire’, Comparative Studies in Society and History 3/2 (1961) 144-45. 

51 W. Treadgold, The Byzantine Revival, 780-842 (Stanford 1988) 136-37, 159-60. 
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and should be fitted out by the inhabitants of their commune, also paying to the Treasury 
18 % nomismata per man plus his taxes in joint liability”.°* This is the fiscal measure that, 
as John Haldon has convincingly argued, actually introduced the thematic armies in the 
early-ninth century as an army-model based on a new system of local recruitment, which 
was intended to make the financing of the soldiers of the provincial forces a collective 
responsibility of local communities.?? It was, therefore, a measure aiming to strengthen 
the numbers and improve the efficiency of provincial army units that protected the 
interests of the Roman realm. However, the reported reactions of the first poor recruits 
show that this measure was unpopular as well.°* 

From the common people's stance towards such actions of the central government, we 
may therefore deduce a mental gap between the Constantinopolitan notion of the common 
interest of the Roman order and the attitude of provincial subjects that prioritized local 
communal interest. In this context, the imperial government's political project of 
population transfer for the consolidation of Roman authority in reconquered regions or 
its fiscal measures for strengthening the empire's military forces were perceived as 
coercive actions of a distant power centre that were directed against the interest of local 
communities and their members’ well-being. This said, the fact that the forced 
population transfer under Nikephoros I seems to have mainly concerned Greek-speaking 
Chalcedonian Christians demonstrates that the Constantinopolitan state hardly reserved 
a privileged treatment for the — at least in theory - more Romanized group of its subjects 
in comparison to other ethno-culturally or confessionally diverse groups. ^? 

Nikephoros Ps action was part of a series of population transfers from the Balkans to 
various areas of Asia Minor and vice versa between the late-seventh and the tenth 
century. Large groups of Slavs were transferred and resettled to regions of Asia Minor, 
while Syrians, Armenians and the ethno-religious group of the Paulicians were 
compelled to move from areas of eastern Asia Minor to the Balkans, mainly to the 
region of Thrace (cf. map 4).°° This practice of compulsory resettlement and mixture 
of ethno-culturally diverse populations within the imperial realm provides, therefore, 
further evidence of the imperial disposition of Constantinople's policy. The power élite 
used various groups to repopulate regions, to increase the numbers of the productive 
subject population in its core realm and to strengthen its military forces. To achieve 
these strategic goals, the state paid little attention to issues of cultural or confessional 


52 Theophanes, Chronographia, 486; cf. Mango and Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor, 667. 
53 Brubaker and Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, 744ff. 

54 "Theophanes, Chronographia, 490, 4—7; cf. Mango and Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor, 
672. 

55 For other forced transfers of indigenous populations within the empire, see Ditten, Ethnische 
Verschiebungen, 306—60. 

56 Ditten, Ethnische Verschiebungen, 123-305; R.-J. Lilie, ‘Zur Stellung von ethnischen und religiösen 
Minderheiten in Byzanz: Armenier, Muslime und Paulikianer’, in W. Pohl et al (eds), Visions of 
community in the post-Roman world: The West, Byzantium and the Islamic world, 300-1100 (Farnham 
2012) 301-16; Charanis, ‘The transfer of populations’, 140-54. 
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homogeneity within its realm or, for that matter, to the protection or privileged treatment 
of a certain culturally dominant group of subjects. 

The marginal role that the ethno-cultural bonds between the power élite of 
Constantinople and its Greek-speaking Chalcedonian subjects played in the 
configuration of the goals of imperial warfare is also made evident by the crisis of the 
twelfth century. Michael Angold has explained the reluctance of formerly Roman 
provincials in Seljuk Anatolia to be reintegrated into the imperial authority of 
Constantinople as a problem of identity, which contributed to the failure of the imperial 
power to drive out the Turkish invaders.?/ This observation raises an important 
analytical issue, namely the difference between an approach to collective identity as an 
objective and reified phenomenon or as a subjective phenomenon, i.e. as identification 
in terms of social and in particular political action. Historians are usually keen to attest 
collective identities in an objective fashion (based on common cultural markers such as 
language, script, religion etc.). However, the actual agency of such an objective identity 
of commonly shared markers in socio-political terms is often questioned by its evident 
weakness to acquire a subjective dimension, i.e. to be translated into mass political 
loyalty that is able to promote common action in the name of the group. 

In the case of twelfth-century Byzantium, a lack of identification between the 
Constantinopolitan power élite and provincial populations becomes apparent if one 
takes a closer look at the Komnenian emperors' choice of objectives both in offensive 
and defensive warfare. The latter reveal the imperial mentality that continued to 
pervade the political culture of the Constantinopolitan city-state despite the radical 
territorial contraction of its realm. This mentality marginalized the role of a common 
ethno-cultural identity between the power élite and populations within and outside the 
borders of the state in the former's military policy. This is made evident by the 
Komnenian regime's effort to restore imperial authority in the East, which did not 
prioritize the reconquest of Anatolia, where indigenous population had been for centuries 
predominately Greek-speaking and Chalcedonian. The current power-political interests of 
the imperial city-state in the context of the crusading movement made, instead, 
expansionary warfare in the areas of Cilicia and North-Syria a priority, even though the 
majority of the populations there were Armenian and Syriac (Arab-speaking) and did not 
share the orthodoxy of the Chalcedonian creed.?? 

The distance between the power-political interests of the Constantinopolitan 
city-state and the interests of provincial populations is further confirmed by the 
priorities of the former in actions of defence. The events of the Second Crusade 
demonstrate that the security of common provincials came second in the strategic 


57 M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire, 1025-1204 (London and New York 1997) 189. 

58 P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge 1993) 37, 41; Y. Stouraitis, 
‘Narratives of John II Komnenos’ wars: Comparing Byzantine and modern approaches’, in A. Bucossi and 
A. Rodriquez (eds), John II Komnenos, Emperor of Byzantium: In the shadow of his father and his son 
(Farnham 2016) 33-34. 
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concerns of the Constantinopolitan city-state and the power élite's raison d'état. Emperor 
Manuel I Komnenos' main objective was to transport the Crusader armies as soon as 
possible to Asia Minor in order to prevent attacks against the imperial city. Moreover, 
he concluded agreements with the German and the Frankish Crusader kings, which 
guaranteed that the Crusaders would return reconquered cities in Asia Minor to 
Byzantine authority.?? Even though he agreed to provide supplies to the German army 
that was the first to cross to Asia Minor, in the case of the Frankish army he made a 
different deal. According to Odo of Deuil, he conceded to the Franks the right to buy 
all necessary supplies from local markets along the way at a fixed price. If a town or a 
castle should refuse to sell goods or if there was no market in the area, the Crusaders 
were allowed to plunder and take what they needed, their sole obligation being not to 
occupy the plundered piece of land.°° 

This extraordinary agreement turned the provisioning of a large foreign army from a 
problem of the centre into a problem of certain provinces in western and southern Asia 
Minor. Modern historians have argued that the agreement was due to the inability of a 
medieval state to supply two large foreign armies simultaneously." However, this 
argument is flawed since it tends to ignore the fact that, by denying to deal with this 
problem centrally, the emperor transferred all the burden on certain provinces and 
their population, thus exposing them to the danger of Crusader attacks. This is all the 
more true if we consider that those areas suffered from regular Turkish raids and that 
local markets there might not have been in position to cover the needs of a large 
foreign army.5? Moreover, by setting a fixed price for the exchange of goods and 
making its violation a justifying cause for plunder, the emperor increased the danger of 
conflict with local populations on route. Not least because no Byzantine forces 
accompanied the crusading army to control and negotiate the attitudes of both locals 
and crusaders - the latter being infamous for their undisciplined character. 

This practically meant that provincial populations urgently needed to organize local 
defence and seek refuge to fortified places in order to avoid attacks and plundering in the 
absence of protection from the imperial centre. According to the account of Odo of Deuil, 
it was only strong fortifications that prevented the Crusaders from attacking and 


59 R.-J. Lilie, Byzantium and the Crusader States, 1096-1204, tr. J.C. Morris and J.E. Ridings (Oxford 
1993) 148-57. 

60 Odo of Deuil, De profectione Ludovici VII in orientem, ed. and trans. V. G. Berry (New York 1941) 76- 
78, 82. 

61 F. Chalandon, Les Comnéne: Études sur l'Empire byzantin aux XIe et XIIe siècles, II: Jean II Comnéne 
(1118-43) et Manuel I Comnéne (1143-1180) (Paris 1912) 286ff. 

62 For the damaged economy of Asia Minor at this time as opposed to the economy of the European 
provinces, see R.-J. Lilie, Handel und Politik zwischen dem byzantinischen Reich und den italienischen 
Kommunen Venedig, Pisa und Genua in der Epoche der Komnenen und der Angeloi (1081 — 1204) 
(Amsterdam 1984) 145-77, 169ff. 

63 On the difficulties of Louis VII in maintaining discipline and preventing uncontrolled plunder by 
elements of his forces, see Odo of Deuil, De profectione, 66. 
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plundering certain cities.°* It comes then as no surprise that local communities along the 
route of the Frankish army were hostile and ready to cooperate even with the Turks 
against the Crusaders. Odo of Deuil claims that those actions had been orchestrated by 
emperor Manuel due to his animosity against the Crusade.°° However, Choniates, 
whose criticism of Manuel’s attitude towards the Crusaders is well known, has 
nothing to say about a plan of the emperor to join forces with the Turks against the 
Franks.°° Moreover, Manuel's action to send an embassy to Louis VII in late 1148 
warning him of an imminent Seljuk attack provides further evidence that no such plan 
existed.°” 

It seems more probable that the Byzantine emperor was indifferent to the fate of the 
crusading expedition as soon as he was able to secure the safety of the imperial city-state 
of Constantinople — the soul and embodiment of the empire — and to ensure that the 
Crusaders would not occupy territory currently under Constantinopolitan authority. 
In this power-political context, it was not the emperor who orchestrated the Byzantine 
provincials’ hostility towards the crusading army. Nor should the actions of the locals 
be explained as owing to their harmonious co-existence with, or any kind of 
preference towards, the Turks.°* These actions should rather be interpreted as a result 
of local politics of survival in the de facto absence of efficient protection from the 
imperial centre. Because of his war against Roger II of Sicily in the West, Manuel was 
not willing to devote any forces either to shadow the Crusaders or to check Turkish 
forces crossing his borderlines.® For this reason, the provincials of western and 
southern Asia Minor needed to side with the Turks occasionally in the face of a threat 
that appeared to be common for both and therefore able to unite them in action. 

The case of the Second Crusade offers, therefore, another insightful example of how 
the Roman raison d'état of the Constantinopolitan city-state could make the protection of 
large parts of provincial population a low-priority issue. Such practice inevitably 
challenged the consensus between the rulers in Constantinople and those currently or 
formerly ruled by them in the empire's territorial core (the Balkans and Anatolia), 


64 Op. cit. 106. 
65 Op. cit. 96, 108, 112-14. 

66 Niketas Choniates, Historia, ed. J. van Dieten, Nicetae Choniatae historia, pars prior (Berlin 1975) 67, 
reports that Manuel urged the Turks to attack the Germans, but the credibility of that report is questionable, 
see S. Neocleous, ‘Byzantine-Muslim conspiracies against the crusades: history and myth’, Journal of 
Medieval History 36/3 (2010) 265. 

67 Odo of Deuil, De profectione, 106—108; cf. Neocleous, ‘Byzantine-Muslim conspiracies’ 261f. who 
provides convincing arguments regarding Manuel’s actual policy towards the Crusade in the shadow of 
Latin propaganda. 

68 This is argued by St. Runciman, A History of the Crusades, II: The Kingdom of Jerusalem and the 
Frankish East, 1100-1187 (Cambridge 1952) 276. 

69 Fora justification of Manuel’s actions, see Runciman, Crusades II, 275-76. Lilie, Crusader States, 160 
has argued that, despite the war against Roger II, the Byzantine emperor could have sent a small force to 
accompany the Crusaders, but he was not interested in contributing to the success of the Crusade. On 
borderline policies against the Turks, cf. Magdalino, Manuel, 49-52. 
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triggering the latter's lack of commitment to centralized Roman political rule. Various 
other reported cases of provincial populations in this period resisting cooperation or 
even fighting against the imperial army make this evident. In contrast with the 
seventh century though, the emperors of the twelfth century also saw the loyalty of 
members of the provincial élite incrementally fade away, as the phenomena of 
provincialism and separatism demonstrate.’' This was of major importance for the 
different outcome of the twelfth-century crisis which led to the empire’s political 
disintegration. 


Conclusion 


In this paper I have tried to show that the study of east Roman provincial populations’ 
actions and attitudes in war between the seventh and the twelfth century needs to 
avoid oversimplifying approaches to the medieval East Roman order as a culturally 
and ideologically-bounded society in defence. The goals of imperial military policies, 
dictated by the imperial city-state’s raison d’état, were not a priori in favour of the 
well-being of provincials and this is an issue closely connected with the structure and 
function of a pre-modern imperial state. Provincial experiences of war, both lived and 
perceived, varied greatly according to geographical location and period and were fairly 
differentiated from those of the Constantinopolitan centre. As a result of this, the 
ideological commitment of provincial populations to the imperial state was primarily 
determined by their local interest and not by a broadly shared identification with 
Constantinopolitan ideals about the perpetuation of a superior Roman order. 


70 See indicatively the events in Choniates, Historia, 37, 495-96; John Kinnamos, Epitome, ed. A. Meineke, 
Epitome rerum ab Ioanne et Alexio Comnenis gestarum (Bonn 1836) 22. 
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Byzantinischen Reich (1071-1210) (Munich 1974) 5-76; R.-J. Lilie, ‘Des Kaisers Macht und Ohnmacht. 
Zum Zerfall der Zentralgewalt in Byzanz vor dem vierten Kreuzzug’, in Poikila Byzantina 4, Varia I: 
Beitráge von R.-J. Lilie und P. Speck (Bonn 1984) 9-120; J.-Cl. Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestation a 
Byzance (963-1210) (Paris 1990) 379-404, 446-74; Stouraitis, ‘Civil war in the Christian empire’, in idem 
(ed.), A Companion to the Byzantine Culture of War, ca. 300-1204 (Leiden 2018). 
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Appendix: Maps* 


Map 1: The East Roman Empire in the early 8" century 
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Map 2: Areas of expansion of imperial of authority from the 8" to the 11™ c. 


* All maps come from J. F. Haldon, The Palgrave Atlas of Byzantine history (New York 2005) 
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Map 4: Forced transfers of culturally diverse populations within the empire (7"-9" c.) 
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